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MARTIN FOLKES, Eſq; 


PRESIDENT ; THE 5 


IR, 


9 OULD I want Inclination to inform the World of 
Lv the great Reſpect I have Reaſon to mention your 


Name to it with; yet you have ſo natural a Right 
to the Patronage of theſe Animadverſions, that it were 
at once unjuſt and ungrateful to rob you of the Honour. 

It is to you alone that the World owes their having 
been written; the Purport of the more conſiderable of 
them has been long ſince delivered to you in Converſa- 
tion; and if you had thought the Society deſerved to 
_ eſcape the Cenfure that muſt attend this Method of lay- 
ing them before the World, you might have prevented 
it, by making the neceſſary Uſe of them in private. 

Nor is this, Sir, the only Senſe in which you have been 
the great Inſtrument of their Production; ſince it can- 
not but be acknowledged, that if any body, except 

your great Self, had been in the high Office you ſo 
worthily fill at preſent; the Occaſions of many of the 
more remarkable of them could not have been received 


by the Body, under whoſe Countenance alone they 
claim their Places in this Work. 
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The Virtues of the Patron are uſually the favourite 
Theme of the Dedicator ; nor are there wanting, Sir, in 
you, many, which, for my own Sake, I ought to make 
the World acquainted with. The Manner in which you 
repreſented me to a noble Friend, while to my Self you 
made me much more than I deſerved: the Eaſe with which 
you excuſed yourſelf of this ; the Boese with which 
you forgot you had excuſed yourſelf; and the Solemnity 
with which, in the Face of Almighty God, you excuſed 
yourſelf again; when we remember, that the Whole was 
done within the Compaſs of a Day, are ſurely Virtues, 
that I of all Men ought not to paſs over in Silence. 

Your Manner of mentioning me in my Abſence, while 
Politeneſs was out of Countenance at your Complaiſance 
to me when preſent ; and, finally, your Repreſentation _ 
of a Letter, which your avowing your Innocence had 
procured from me, and which might have been the Means 
of that Accommodation you were not aſhamed to ſay you 
defired, are Circumſtances alſo that I muſt not paſs over 
without their Share in this Eulogium : They are Inci- 
dents that cannot but inform me, in the = ſenſible 
Manner, of your true Character; and that cannot but 
teſtify to the World, that you are as full of Honour as 


of Philoſophy, as worthy to be a Friend, as to be a 
Preſident of a Nau Society. 
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59 
am, SIR * 


With all due Reſpect, 
Yo our very bumble . ervant, 


John Hill. 
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2 ARC E any Treatiſe « tC % little eee to the 


World as bbs Mature of the Subject renders this, has, 
| en ever been ſo much, or ſo ris ſpoken of before 
its Appearance. What it is, itſelf muſt ſpew ; what has 
been the Occaſion df the Publication of it, its Moe bi is in 
a Manner called upon to declare. 

An Attachment to the Studies, for the promoting of which 


the Royal Society was eftabliſhed, he owns has carried him 


often to their Meetings, tho the Manner of treating them 


there would not ſuffer him to add himſelf to their N umber; 
and that the Opportunities of Experimenting have 4 


brought a Select Set of the Members once a Week 10 his Houſe. 
_ The Obſervations made at theſe Meetings are ſomewhat too 


fpompouſly recorded in their Tranſattions; and his Name, with 
an Addition, under which he had been uſed to be addreſſed 


before he had the Honour of a Degree of Doctor of Phyfec, 
now ftands on the Liſt of the Members of the Body, 

It is not wonderful, from theſe Circumſtances, hes his fo- 
reign Correſpondents ſuppoſed him a Member of the Society, 
nor is it very wonderful that he could not be pleaſed with 
being ſuppoſed a Member of a Body that he [aw declining ſo 
faſt in its Reputation. He had 4 taxed with one of the 


Errors of the Society, by a Correſpondent of the firſt Rank 


in Literature in France, and in his Anſwer had ſaid, I 
c have already ſet right the Error you complain of; but you 


« are io know, that Ĩ have the Honour not to be a Mem- 


« ber of the Royal Society 7. London.“ 
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The Letter in which this unlucky Sentence flood, lay un- 
-bniſhed on the Author's Table, when one of the Society, ear- 
lier than the reſt, came in upon the accuſtomed Viſit : Be- 
fore the Author came to him, he had read at leaſt this Part 
of it; and we are not to wonder, that he who could obtain. 
Tatelligence i in that Manner, could alſo divulge it. Hinc 
illæ Lachrymæ! Hence all the Commotions that have fence 
diſturbed this philoſophic World, 

After this Piece of ſecret H. iftory, it will not be eaſy 70 
perſuade the World, tho four Times four hundred Mouths 
have been long n in attempting it, that the Author ever 
could be prevailed upon to have his Mame, as really his, up- 
on the Liſt. To give the Appearance of a peculiar Enmity 
Zo this Review of 500 Works of the Society, it has been very 
freely aſſerted, that he had put himſelf to the Ballot for 
Choice, and been rejected by a great Majority. It is con- 
deſcending almoſt too low, to anſwer an Aſſertion that carries 
its own Refutation with it, but the Condeſcenſion is all the 
Difficulty that attends the ſetting the Characters of thoſe 
-vho have ſaid it, in a very fair Light. 

The Elections into the Royal Society are in great Form; 

a Recommendation is drawn up in Writing, figned by ſeveral 
of the Members, who declare the Perſon worthy of that great 
Honour; this is hung up in the Room of their Meetings a 
Quarter of a Year, and at the End of that Time it is put 
70 the Ballot, whether the Candidate ſball be received. If it 
avere true, that the Author of theſe Animadverſions was 
ever ſo recommended, or ſo balloted for, the Paper muſt re- 
main, and thoſe at leaf who gave the Negative Balls would 
remember that they did ſo. No ſuch Thing ever happened; 
nor will a Mandir of the Body after this, probably, ever 
venture to whiſper that he binde there did. 

Tho People's Intentions are not eaſily diſcovered, when 

there are no Actions to declare them, it happens in this Caſe, 


that 


e vii 
that even Intention might be proved by Evidence always io 
have been in this Author determinately and immoveably on 
the Side of avoiding what theſe Gentlemen ſuppoſe an Ho- 
nour; but it would be a mean Triumph to add more Infamy 
40 CharaBtert too Black already; mor is it neceſſary to go 
farther than Conviction. 

The Author's own Judgment has been very ſeverely ar- 
raigned, for his diſputing that of the Society ; and there re- 
mained no Method of having the Cauſe determined, but the 
ſubmitting it in this Manner to the Public. If be is merry © 
in ſome Places, let it be confidered, that the Subjects are too 
ridiculous for ſerious Criticiſm ; if he is poſitive in others, 
let it not appear too aſſuming ; he pretends to nothing but 
the knowing more than the Royal Society of London ap- 
pears by its Publications to know; and ſurely a 12 may 
do that, and yet be pery ignorant !' 

That the Work, however, might not be without its _ U/ſz; 
an Error isno where expoſed without the eſtabliſhing the Truth 

in the Place of it ; and the Author has no Wiſh in regard 10 
it, hut that the Society may, by Means of it, become aſhamed 
of what it has been, and that the World may know he is not 
a Member of it, till it is an Honour to a Man to be jo. 

Among the Members of it, there are Men great in all 
Senſes of the Word, Men eſteemed in the higheſt Degree by 
the Author of theſe Animagtoesfons, and by whom. he. thinks 
it his greateſt Honour to be efteemed : The Subject of Com- 
plaint is, that a few buſy and ignorant Perſons "ou them- 
ſelves into Employment, while thoſe who are able to do the 
Body Credit, refuſe to join their Labours to thoſe of ſuch un 
worthy Aſſociates, or even to countenance with their Appear-. 
ance the Meetings where ſuch Buſineſs is tramſacted. Theſe 
ſee too clearly, to ſuppoſe a Cenſure of the Society under its 
Trane * an Att ack upon their ſeparate Cha- 

x racters > 
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racters; they agree with the Author in his Opinions, and ſeem 
e to make this Work the Baſis of a Reformation 
that will ſet the Body they belong to above the Reach of an 
Attack of the fame Kind for the future. How much ſuch 


a Reformation is wanted will appear from the ſucceeding 


Pages; how long it has been wanted; and how much the 
greateſt Men of other Times have been of this Authors Opi- 


nion about it, may appear from the fonwulng Ryoration, zo 


which nothing need be added. 
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« There is no Study more becoming a rational Creature, 
than that of Natural Philoſophy; but, as ſeveral of our 
modern Virtuoſo s manage it, their Speculations do not 


fo much tend to open and enlarge the Mind, as to con- 
tract and fix it upon Trifles. 


 « This, in England, is, in a great Meaſure, ning 70 the 


worthy Elections that are /0 frequently made in our 
Royal Society. They ſeem to be in a Confederacy againſt 
Men of polite Genius, noble Thought, and diffuſive Learn- 
ing; and chuſe into their Aonblic ſuch as have 0 
Pretence to Wiſdom, but Want of Wit ; or #0 natural 
Knowledge, but 1 gnoramce of every Thing elſe, 1 have 
made Obſervations in this Matter ſo long, that when 1 


meet with a young Fellow that is an bumble Admirer of 


the Sciences, but more dull than the reſt of the Company, 
I conclude him to be a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Ta tler, No. 236. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY of Loxpon. 


wy HERE 1s nothing by which a public Bady can fo juſtly recommend 
itſelf to the World, as by the Invention and Improvement of uſeful 
Arts: The Society whoſe Publications are to be the Subject of our Ani- 
madver ſions, will be found by the following Chapters to have been ſenſible 
of this Truth from its earheſt Eftabliſhment, and to continue perfetily 
convinced of it to this Time The Works of Capt. Silas Taylor do Ho- 
nour to ſome of the firſ} Numbers of the Philoſophical Tranſäctions 


in this Reſped, and thoſe of Mr. William en to _ of the 
lateſt. 


The Number of the Arts inculcated by this Society, 8 the Whole, 15 
very confiderable : and, to do Fuſtice to their ſeveral Authors, they ſeem 
all of much the ſame Utility in their End, and of much the ſame Prac- 
ticability. We might complain indeed of the Authors of ſome of them, for 
delivering only the Principles on which uſeful Arts might be founded, 
without adding the leaſt Hint of their Intent in the Diſcovery ; but this 
we have attempted to the bet of our Power to make amends for, 
in the Second Book of this our Firſt Part : The Diſcoveries, which 
make the Subject of the. Fir/t Book of it, have not required this Aſſt 


ance from our Handi, out are delivered at large, and in their Proper 
Form. 


PART I. "WOW: gpm 
of ART 8, nveiad, improved, or recom- 
mended by the Roy AL Soc IETY. 
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CHA PHI 
4 Wa ay to kill Rattleſnakes. 


— 


HE ingenious Author of the Paper, in which this Societarian 
Method of deſtroying theſe poiſonous and terrible Animals is 
publiſhed, is Capt. Silas Taylor. It is indeed a Kind of mar- 

tial Atchievement, and worthy the Title of the Man who gives it; 

and as we dare venture to affirm that it will take place as well upon 
our own poiſonous Serpents, as on thoſe of America, we could not 
omit giving it a conſpicuous Place, in a Work intended, like this of 
ours, for the general Benefit of Mankind. The Method is deliver- 
ed ſo early as in the third Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 

and runs thus :—Catch a Rattleſnake, as large and vigorous as you 
pleaſe ; fix it in any Manner that you will, ſo that it cannot poſſibly 

get away; then procure a cleft Stick, and put into the Notch of it, a 
Quantity of the bruiſed Leaves of wild Pennyroyal; direct the End of 

the Stick towards the Serpent's Noſe; as he avoids it, ſtill purſue 

him with it; and in half an Hour s Time he will be killed * the 
mere Scent of the Herb. 

The Socictarian Miracles never fail of being well atteſted. Capt. Si 
as Taylor ſcorns to be an Inch behindhand with his Countryman Mr. 
Paul Dudley, hereafter often to be remembered, in his Form of At- 
teſtation: He aſſures us, that he ſaw the Experiment made himſelf; 
and adds, that it was done in the Month of Fuly, when thoſe Serpents 
are in their utmoſt Vigour. Who ſhall dare to invalidate the Teſtimony 
of this ineſtimable Pair, the Paul and Silas, ſcarce leſs authentic with 


the Body of theſe Philoſophers, than their Names-ſake Brotherhood 
B 2 with 
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With that of the firſt Chriſtians ? We are convinced, 

of the Royal Society will ever queſtion the F act; and the Author of i it, 
in our Opinion, demands, at leaſt, an equal tare of Reputation with 
that venerable Ancient, whoever he was, that invented the famous 

Practice of catching Sparrows by laying Salt upon their Tails. It 

may be objected indeed, that the one of theſe Authors was jocoſe, the 

other ſerious; but we can think it no Crime in Capt. Silas to have ſo 

neceſſary a Quality of a Philoſopher as Gravity, 

If the World ſhould wiſh to ſee this amazing Diſcovery parallelled 
by another more modern Inſtance, we have a very late one in a Coun- 
tryman of our own, the ever to be remembered Inventor of the Pow- | 
der for &illing of Fleas. The Method of uſing this was very like that 
which the Captain here preſcribes for his Pennyroyal. The Flea was 
to be held conveniently between the Thumb and Finger of the Left- 
Hand, while a very ſmall Quantity of the Powder was applied to the 
End of its Trunk ; after which, if the fame Flea could be provedever 
to have bit the Perſon again, he was to have another Paper of the 
| Powder for nothing. How unhappy was it for the ingenious Inven- 
= | tor of the Method of deſtroying theſe Vermin, that he did not ap 
Ii | himſelf to the Royal Society! the very firſt old Woman he fold a Paper 

to, unluckily aſked him, Whether, when ſhe had got the Flea, if 

ſhe ſhould crack it under her Nail, it would not be as well ? The poor 

Fellow could not but anſwer, that hat Way would ds too, and was ſo 

thunderſtruck with the ObjeRion that he never ſold another. Such 
is the Misfortune of a Man's applying himſelf to old Women, and 
being u _ the Spot, and in che W ay of wag. SAS Queſtions 


; municated His N to a Royal Society, r of all its Mem- 
5 bers, would have thought of ſuch a trifling Objection to fo uſeful a 
| Propoſal? 

Not to ſet the Captain's Diſcovery too low, deb there is one 
Set of People to whom we cannot but think it our Duty to recom- 
mend it; that is the Lovers, we mean the Lovers 20h read. The 
=_ very eminent and learned Mr. Lovell, Author of the Pammineralggico- 
| panbotanologico-panzoologicum, (don't wonder, gentle Reader, at the 
SB Length of the Title, when the Book it belongs to contains, if you will 
believe the Author, all the Knowledge of the World, upon all the 
| =_ Subjects in it) recommends to thoſe unfortunate Lovers, who are not 2 
Il beloved again, the Dens Caninus of the right Side of the upper me 
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of a Crocodile, to be tied to the left Side of the cruel Fair-one ; but he 
fays, that to have its full Force, it ought to be taken out while the Crea- 
ture is alive: This has hitherto ſeemed [to the amorous World a fort 
of romantic Expedition, ſomething of kin to that called, taking a 
Bear by the 'Toothz and many a hapleſs Lover, we believe, has hanged 
himſelf for want of Courage to Wan ſo deſperate a Means of 
Relief: But ſee the Misfortune of not being acquainted with the = 
Philoſophical Tranſactions! here is an evident Remedy againſt all 
ſuch Objections: Crocodiles are of the Nature of Serpents, and we 
will venture to aſſure the World, that Pennyroyal will as ſoon kill one 
of them as the other ; here needs no more, therefore, to be cured of 
an unhappy Love-Fit—to command a proper Return of Paſſion from 
the cruel Maid, than to pick up ſome of this Pennyroyal, find out 
the Place where Crocodiles reſort, nail one of them by the Tail to 
ſome ſtout Tree, and in that Situation to apply the Pennyroyal to his 
Nofe, till he is too faint to hurt any Body; the Tooth required may 
then be drawn while he is living; and if the Operator be of as mer- 
ciful a Diſpoſition as a late noble Duke is deſervedly famous for having 
been, the Nail may be afterwards drawn, and the harmleſs Creature, 
like Mr. B r's Louſe, may be ſet at Liberty again *. 

Before we -conclude this Chapter, we ſhould not omit to do due 
Honour, however, to a late Author in the ſame Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, who gives ſome very ſubſtantial Reaſons for ſuſpecting, that 
this Plant does not actually kill the Rattleſnake, but that, if left to 
itfelf, after all the Appearance of Death that deceived Capt. Taylor, 
it would in Time come to Life again: This however is no Objection 


to dur Deſign upon the Crocodile; a State of Neo would ſerve the 
Lover' s Turn as well as Death itſelf. 


CHAP. 


*The noble Perſonage alluded to here, i is the late Duke of Mentazu, famous, among 

a thouſand other amiable Qualities, for his Love to the whole animal Creation, and for 

his being able to keep a very grave Face, when he was not in the moſt ſerious Earneſt. 

Mr. B , a very diſtinguiſhed Member of the Royal Society, had one Day entertained . 
this Nobleman, and ſeveral other Perſons, with the Sight of the Periſtaltic Motion of | 
the Bowels in a Louſe by the Microſcope; when the Obſervation was over, he was 
going to throw the Creature away; but the Duke, with a Face that made him be- 

lieve he was perfectly in earneſt, told him, it would be not only cruel but ungrateful, 

in return for the Entertainment that Creature had given them, to deſtroy it. He or- 

dered the Boy to be brought in, from whom it was procured, and after praiſing the 

Smallneſs and Delicacy of Mr. B——r's Fingers, perſuaded him carefully to replace the 

Animal in its former Territories, and to give the Boy a Shilling not to diſturb it for a 

Fortnight. 
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Two M erhods of focki * Water with Shen, ks 


\HE 5 ingenious Mr. Rowlands i is the . of the firſt of 
theſe curious and uſeful Diſcoveries : It ſtands recorded in the 
three hundred and ninety-ſixth Number of the Tranſactions. The 
Method is this :=Find out a proper Place for Oyſters to live in; 
throw in three or four hundred live ones, and after Ne or Marty 


| Years there will be a vaſt Increaſe of them. 


What an amazing Diſcovery ! We ſhall venture to give it a Cha- 
racter, which is very cautiouſly to be beſtowed on the Generality of 


| Papers 1 in the Works of theſe Authors, which is, that it is certainly 


a Truth. The modeſt Mr. Rowlands ſeems indeed to have under- 


ſtood it to be too ſtrange a Thing to gain Credit on his bare affirm- 


ing it, and has accordingly brought ſufficient Teſtimony that the Ri- 
ver Mene, which divides Angleſea from Carnarvonſhire, was originally 
ſtocked with them in this Manner. Surely our Feverſbam Oyſter- 
Men have ſtudied the Philoſophical Tranſactions; for when 15 
Beds of this valuable Animal become empty, they always ſupply 


them in this very Manner. 


This however is not the only Method recommended to the Royal 
Society, for this uſeful Purpoſe ; Mr. Cunningham has tranſmitted to 
that Body the Indian Way of doing it : Which is, by making Water 
upon Oyſter-Shells, after the Fiſh are eaten, and then throwing them 
into the Sea or Rivers again, for new Oyſters to grow upon them : 
this is a much cheaper Method than the former; but we are afraid 
it will not ſucceed unleſs the Place 1s already ſtocked ; and then 


| perhaps it would do as well WIEN the indecent Part of the Cere- 


mony. 
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CHAP. 2th; 


4A Wa ay; 7 make «lei, of v various ; Gore, to ; bs js uſed in in 
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HE Author of this Uh Sbctetitiah . eſtabliſhes it as a. 
Principle, that there are many Vegetables which afford Co- 
25 that would be of Uſe in Dying, but that they will not ſtand, or 
remain ſuch as they were at firſt; and that all theſe Colours may be 
made permanent, by their paſſing thro the Bodies of Inſects: he there- 
fore eſtabliſhes it, as the true Method of procuring good and uſeful” 
Colours from theſe, to breed Inſects from them. He produces an In- 
ſtance from Nature, which is of the Cochineal, bred, as he firmly 
believes, out of the Prickly Pear or Opuntia; and gives the Method 
of making Artificial Inſects, on the fame Principle, out of all Sorts of 
vegetable Subſtances ; and of furniſhing in this Manner a new Set of 
Colours, of the Nature of Cochineal, and equal to it in Luftre and 
Permanency, tho' of any Tint that is required, provided only, that 
there be any thing like it in the vegetable World. The Proceſs is 
very ſimple and eaſy, it is no more than this:. Take any Herb which 
Bas a good Colour, bruiſe it, and preſs out all the Juice, then dry it in 
the Sun, or in any other Heat; when thoroughly dry, cut it to Pieces, 
and infuſe it in a large Quantity of Water in a gentle Sand-Heat for 
_ twenty-four Hours: after this, without taking out the Fæces, eva- 
porate the Liquor till it be of the Thickneſs of Treacle, then ſet it 
ina Wooden or Earthen Veſſel covered with Straw, but nat 700. = x 
0.2 as to exclude the Air entirely ; ſet it in a ſhady Place, and put about 
it ſome wet Leaves, or other putrifying Matter, and place over it a 
Board, and on that ſome Straw, or the. like. The Matter thus pre- 
pared, he aſſures us, will produce @ ſhelly Worm, and from that a Fly. 
like Cochineal, which will yield a fine ſtrong Colour, but more laſt- 
ing even than that of Cochineal ; nay, growing more bright with 
Time. 
This is the Proceſs, where a dh Plant is to be LT but the 
careful Author has not left us without his Inſtructions, when other 
Subſtances, only Parts of N are to be worked in this Man- 
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ner. If Berries of any Kind are to be uſed, t they are to be bruiſed, 
and then evaporated to the Conſiſtence above deſcribed; and if the 
dried Wood of Trees, it is to be firſt powdered, then boiled in Wa- 
ter, and evaporated to the ſame Conſiſtence. Either of theſe treated 
in the fame Manner, the Author aſſures us; will produce Inſects, 

of the ſame Colour with the Ingredients they are made from. The Flies, 
he tells us, will play about the Sides of the Veſſel and the Surface of 
the Matter, and are to be caught and dried in a, Stove for Uſe. 
What can be more plain or familiar than the whole Proceſs of this 
remarkable Operation! How accurately and circumſtantially has the 
Author deſcribed the whole Method ! and yet, tho' this Paper ſtands 
ſo early as in the Fortieth Number of the Tranſactions, no body has 
ever brought it into Practice. One would think the World in gene- 
neral paid no more Reſpe& to the Philoſophical Tranſactions, than 
the Author of theſe Animadverſions does. To give our Sentiments 
candidly. on the Subject, however, we are to declare, we are really of 
Opinion, that the Author himſelf believed what he thus recommend- 
ed to the World: an Opinion we are far from entertaining in general 
of the Authors of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Nay, we are apt 
to believe that he had, unlike the Generality of their Projectors, 
gone ſo far as to make his Experiment himſelf: We will venture 
to affirm, that any vegetable Subſtance, treated as he directs, will 
furniſh Flies, tho' we do not chuſe to borrow the Author's Phraſe, 
produce them ; but that theſe Flies will have any thing of the Co- 
lour of the Vegetable, is certainly a Propoſition too abſurd-for. An- 
ſwering; too contemptible for Cenſure. | 
It is ſomething fingular that an Author, who was to inform People 
of a Way of fixing the Colour of a vegetable Juice, ſhould order it 
firſt to be preſſed out and thrown away : If it be reſerved there, his 
Proceſs, we will be anſwerable, if any body has a Mind to try it, 

will ſucceed full as well that Way as the other. 

This Author, and the Society who, countenanced this Author's 
Paper, and publiſhed it as their own, ſeem, to have been firmly per- 
ſuaded, that the Worms and Flies grew out of the vegetable Mat- 
ter, as they had been told Animals uſed to do out of the Mud in 
Egypt when the Sun ſhone upon it: We preſume. the Society at 
preſent are of the ſame Opinion, as they have never diſcounte- 
nanced or contradicted Ws... M they will be fo obliging . ys 
orld 
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World as to prove this, nobody "will my that the Inſects may 
have the Colour of the Ve Shins; but till that is done, it is our 
Buſineſs, upon the Plan * this Work, which is that of rooting out 
Error, and eſtabliſhing Truth in its Place, to deliver what is the real 
Fact in all this marvellous Proceeding 3 and explain what the Ani- 
mals were, that this Author found in his Pots and Bowls, if he 
ever really made the Experiment. Equivocal Generation is too ab- 
ſurd to be believed poflible in an Age ſo wiſe as this; all Animals are 
produced from the Copulation of Parent Animals of theit own 
Kind; and as to Inſects in particular, ſuppoſed to be bred of Cor 
ruption, the Matter they afe found in has not protluced them,” but 
only received them A their” Parent Females. e 
Every Plant bruiſed and ſet to ferment, and every Infuſion of a Plant 
made rong enough to ferment in the ſame Manner, becomes, when i in 
that State, a proper Nidus for the Eggs of Flies, and affords a proper 
Nouriſhment for their young Ones: Flies are drawn together by the 
Smell of this Matter, they drop their Eggs into it; theſe hatch into a 
kind of Maggots ; and theſe, after they have fed on the Matter they 
are produced among, undergo the ſame Sort of Change that Cater- 
pillars do, and finally come out of their Caſes in their + ng 1 ; 
like thoſe from which they had their Origin, 
Such muſt have been the She/ly Worms deſcribed by this Aber, 
and ſuch the Flies produced a them: How very juſt and accu- 
rate his Account is, when he ſays they will be like Cochineal 
Flies, every Body muſt be ſenſible, who knows that the Cochineal 
is no Fly at all. The peculiar Inſtruction given not to cloſe up the 
Veſſels, fo perfectly as to exclude the Air entirely, is a very good 
one; for if they are not left open enough for. the Flies to get in, 
there will certainly be no ſhelly Worms produced in "hem. $ 
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C HA FP: IV. 
A W ay to catch ww id Ducks. ; 


H E Royal Society of London, having been at all Times dy 

to promote uſeful Arts, have publiſhed in the Philoſophical 

Tranſactions, from Time to Time, a great Variety of Methods of 

taking Birds, Fiſhes, and other Animals, uſeful for Food; without 
the Expence of Nets or Gunpowder. It would take up too much 

Room were we to comment upon all theſe; we ſhall only ſelect two 
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in each Kind. by Way of, Specimen, and) leave the candid Reader to 


form from thoſe his Opinion of the reſt. The firſt we ſhall, deliver 


is a capital. one, in every Senſe of the Word, and is given pretty early 
in the Warks of this great Body; ſo that it is an amazing Thing that 
the indolent World has not yet brought it into Practice: Nothing can 
be more eaſy. The Method is this : Procute an Earthen Pot or Jar, 
that will come on upon your Head fo as to cover it compleatly; cut 


1 
7 


about your Neck with a Bandage, take off your Clothes, and walk. 


into the River Where the Nucks are: take Care to enter above them 
in the Stream, and to ſKulk doyn in ſuch. a Manner, that only, your; 
Head, thus covered with the Pot, be above Water: Thus move ſoft- 
ly down to them, as if carried by the Current, and they will only take 
the Jar for ſome looſe Thing floating on the Water. When you are 
among the thickeſt of them, take one by the Legs and pull it under 
Water, then ſeige upon another in the ſame Manner, and ſo on, till 
you have taken the Whole Covey; and then march out again. This 
is an Art of Indian Origin: Mr. Strachan aſſures us it is practiſed to 
great Advantage in the Iſland of Gey/on, and ſtrongly, under Coun-— 
tenance; of the Authority of a Royal Sqciety, recommends it to the 


Practice of theſe Nations. There is nothing of this Kind that can 


be offered to the World, but a ſurly Critic may find ſome Diſadvan- 
tages attending it; we. are very certain, however, notwithſtanding all 
that may be objected to this Philoſophical Duck- hunting, that f the 
Legiſlature will provide for no People's being employed in it, but 
ſach as are five Feet and a half high; and for the making all the Ri- 
vers, frequented by Wild Ducks, ſound at the Bottom, and juſt five 
Feet deep; there will require nothing more than ſome Art of making 
Wild Ducks leſs wild than they are at preſent, in order to the bring- = 
ing the Scheme into Execution. If we might have Leave, however, 
to add our Thoughts as to an Improvement, in the very Art itſelf, 
it ſhould be, that the Artiſt: do not take the Duck. by the Legs, for 
fear of ſome little ſqualling and fluttering in the pulling her under, 
which might fright the reſt away; but that he take the Opportunity 


of her thruſting her Head under Water, and pull her down that 


Way; they will then come down without Noiſe, and only ſeem to 
their Companions to be diverting themſelves. with diving. If it be 
objected, that theſe Opportunities are not likely to happen in deep 


Water, nothing is ſo eaſy as to pre ide for them; the Perſon need 
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however, that its Author was a Member of the Roya/ Society, and 
that he deviſed it for the Good of that Body, and was deſirous of hav- 
ing it printed in their Works, we cannot but think” it our Duty to 
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only carry a Trencher with ſome F ood upon it, | faſtened by a String 


round his Waiſt, ſo as to riſe within five Inches of the Surface of the 


Water; the Ducks wodld be continually thruſting down * Heads 


at this, and might be taken in any! Number. 
If any Method of Duck-catching e can be ſuppoſed to l this i in 


| Eaſe and Practicability, it is the Bacon Scheme, propoſed to this So- 


ciety ſome Years ſince, but inidiouſty fuppreſſed, like many other 
noble and uſeful Diſcoveties, becauſe it 5 to interfere with this 


Method already publiſhes: we, however, who are much above ſuch 
"Views, and are very earneſt in the Attempt of making this 3 an uſeful 
8 to the Tratiſactions, ſhall * "giv ve the due | 


hour to the 
very ingenious Member who propoſed it, by ddlivering it ore. The 


Method is this: Tie to the End of a lobg String 4 Piece of fat Ba- 
cCon, two Inches long and half an Inch thick, let the other End of 


the String be faſtened to a Tree or Poſt, then leave it the whole 


Night: The firſt Duck: that comes will eat the Bacon, and, as the 


worthy Member who propoſed the Method obſerves, will void it again 
in a few Minutes; it will then be gobbled up by another, and after 
that by a third, and ſo on, each voiding it ſoon after the Swallowing, 
and the String continuing fixed to it, and regularly paſting thro' the | 
Guts of the whole Covey : Thus in the Morning a whole $tring of 


Ducks will be found ready catched, and there A only; the draws 


ing in the String to take them all up. _ 

Whether this rival Method of Duck-catching was propaſed duriog 
the Life of the Author of the firſt, we cannot tell; but it ſhould ſeem 
to have been ſo by the Diſregard that was paid to it; nor can we 
pretend to affirm, 3 it was propoſed to the whole Society, 


or only to ſuch a Set of the Members, as at this Time manage that 


Body, in one of their private Meetings: As we are well: aſſured, 


preſerve the Remembrance of it, and at the ſame Time to remind the 
Society, from the utter Impoſlibility, as the Caſe ſtands,” of ſettling 
the Chronology of this Diſcovery,” how careful they ought to be in 
regiſtering every thing that comes before them, and of wha real 
Impottance their Publications are to ths. Wand. 255 | 's 
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HE Method is extremely ſimple and familiar; it is no more 
than the burying the Fowl two Hours in the Ground. It is 
delivered i in the twenty-ſeventh Number of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
| actions: : It's Author Mr. Stubbes. We flatter ourſelves that no body 
will be fo hardy as to doubt the Succeſs of it, as it comes ſo ſtrongly 
recommended; but we think the Author chargeable with great Care- 
leſſneſs and Inaccuracy, in that he has omitted to tell us, whether the 
Fowl ſhould be thus W before it is dreſſed or afterwards, 
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HE Practicability and Excellence of Mr. Strachan's Method 

of catching Wild Ducks, as well as of that of the other 
worthy Member of the fame Society, whoſe Name is unfortunately 
Joſt to us, and whoſe Diſcovery would perhaps have been ſo too, 
but for our Care in preſerving it, cannot but be acknowledged by 
.= every candid Reader. They extend, however, but to one Half of 


ii the Fowler's Buſineſs, and teave him as much to ſeek, in regard 
[it 5 7 o the catching thoſe Birds which do not ſwim, as he was be- 
if fore. The Royal Society do not leave People in the Lurch in this. 
bf Manner: The Philoſophical Tranfactions of that great Body af- 
i} ford us a Method yet more ſimple and eaſy than either of the 
4 | former, and equally practicable with either of them, which has for 
18 its Object profeſſedly thoſe Birds which do not frequent the Waters. 
it} This is publiſhed fo early as in the hundred and thirty- ſeventh Num- 
an ber of the Tranſactions; and we have equal Reaſon to wonder, in re- 
1 | gardto this, as in regard to the other, that it has not been brought 
1 into general Uſe. Its Author ſeems to have ſeen it often prac- 
. tiſed with Succeſs, and this Author is no leſs a Man than Sir Robert 
1 Moray, that very Sir Robert who gives the ſame Society an Account 
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of the Sts, and aſſures them, that he had himſelf ſeen che 


young Birds come out of the Shells. 
The Method is this :—Chuſe a damp miſty Evening, get upon 2 


Hill, or ſome other expoſed Piece of Ground, lie down flat upon your 


Back, and open your Breaſt, continue in this Poſture for ſome Time; 
till the Birds that are flying about perch upon your Breaſt, when you 


have nothing to do but to ſlide your Hand gently towards them, and 
ſeizing them by the Legs, uſe them at your Diſcretion. Vaſt Num- 
bers, Sir Robert aſſures us, are thus taken in a little Time in the 


Iſland of Hirta, where the Method is in common Utfe. 


Can any body gueſs what it is that the Birds are to take the 


naked Breaſt of a Man for on this Occaſion ? perhaps it is more eaſy 


to gueſs what the Society ought to have taken the Man for who told 


them the Story. As we are extremely ambitious of bringing all the 
Diſcoveries of the Royal Society into Uſe, we were thinking of re- 
commending it to them, in order to make this more certain of Suc- 


ces, to apply for an Act to make Birds blind from St. Andrew's Day 


next ; but we are apt to fear, that People who are not Societarians 
would be ready to ſuſpect, that the Birds in this Cafe would not be 
able to find their Way to the People: Upon the Whole, tho' we are 


for doing all due Honour to Sir Robert for this eurious Communica- 


tion, we cannot pay him a Compliment at the Expence of our Juſ- 
tice to the Inventor of the famous Method before celebrated of 


catching Sparrows by laying Salt upon their Tails, from which io" 
firſt * of this was * taken. 


CHA P. VII. 
A Way to catch carpe. 


E have the ſame Fane to- pay. to this Diſcovery as to the 
two. former, in Regard to the eaſy Practice of it; and the. 
eme Complaint to make of the ſcandalous Neglect, with which 


People of all Times, ſince the Eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society, 8 


have treated the Publications of that wiſe and uſeful Body om its Ac- 
count ; ſince, tho' it has been long publiſhed, no body, that we have 
heard of, has ever put it in Practice. It ſtands in Number ninety- 
five of the Tranſactions, and its Author is Mr. J. T. empler. The 


Method 
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Method is this: Feel in the Water of ſeveral Ponds, till you find ſome 
that is warmer than ordinary, in this you may be aſſured there are 
Carps in Plenty ; go to the Sides of it, and grope among the Weeds 


till you feel ſome of them; then getting your Fingers under the Belly 


of one of them, tickle it for ſome Time, and finally flip your Finger 
into the Gills, and toſs it out of the Water. As Carp ſwim in 
Shoals, the Author of this curious Diſcovery tells us, a great Number 
are thus to be caught in a little Time; nay, he informs the World 


alſo of another Secret ſtill greater than this; which is, that if you 


can find where they lie in clear Water, you may catch them by 
throwing a Caſting-Net over them. As to the Affair of Tickling, 
and the other of the Caſting-Net, we are apt to believe they were 
both known ſome Time before this Gentleman was born; the great 


' Diſcovery he has made, is, that we may know where theſe -l 


by the Heat of the Water: but, like all the other Societarian Au- 
ren tho' he has pointed out an admirable Diſcovery, he has omitted 
to tell us the Means of making uſe of it. The' the Water in Ponds 
where Carp are, is ſaid to be warmer than that of other Places, it is 
not meant that it is boiling hot; and as to very ſmall Degrees of 
Difference, a Man may eaſily miſtake them, and be led to overlook 
a Pond well ſtored, or to grope round a Dozen that have nothing'in 
them. We therefore would propoſe it to every Body who goes out 
on this Expedition, to carry a Pocket Thermometer about him, 
which, by plungiog it into the Water of the ſeveral Ponds, will in- 
form him which has, and which has not Carp in it; unleſs the Dif- 
ference of Heat ſhould happen to be owing to the Sit ane, Ex- 
oſure, or other Accidents of the Place. 

In fine, if this Gentleman's Scheme could be bead to . 
which it certainly may be by cutting down all Trees about Carp- 
Ponds, keeping them all equally clear of Weeds, and making them 
all exactly of the ſame Depth; ; it certainly would be of great Uſe to 


the People who trade in robbing Fiſh-Ponds; it would lead them 


to their Prey with much greater Certainty, and prevent their wet- 
ting their Fingers in vain on many an Occaſion: As to the Owners 
of the Ponds, they probably know whether there are u in them 


or FU without his' Aſſiſtance. 


CHAP. 
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A W oy to catch Roach and Dace. 


: * 8 Roach and Dace are not of the Number of thoſe Fiſh that will 
le ſtill to be tickled, another Method was neceffary to the tak- 
ing of them : The Royal Society, ever ſtudious for the good of Man- 
kind, and convinced, that whatever can any Ways conduce to their 
Service, however trifling it may appear to ſome, will never prove diſ- 
agreeable to the generous and humane Mind, has obtained. from the 
very painful Mr. Arderon, often to be commemorated in theſe. Ani- 
madverſions, a very curious and uſeful Method of catching them, 
which, as the Author informs us, is practiſed with Succeſs at a-Coun-- 
try Town five Miles from the City of Norwich: but the careleſs Man 
has forgot to tell us whether Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South of that 
Town. The Method is this : 

They cut a Thorn of the common White-thorn Buſh, and faſhion 
it into the Shape of the Conſonant V, but very wide at the Top: The 
Reader is unhappily left in the Dark however as to the Manner in 
which this is executed : they tie-a Thread. to the Part of it which 
repreſents the narrow Bottom of the V, and drawing a Worm over one 
of the Points, they carry it on to the other, taking in the String with 
it; in this Manner they let it into the Water, and when the Fiſh has, 
ſwallowed it, the Jerk he gives, in order to get away, draws the 
Thorn acroſs in his Mouth, and he is hung faſt by it. 

This curious and uſeful Diſcovery ſtands fo late as in the. four 
hundred and ſeventy-eighth Number of the Tranſactions, and may 
ſerve as an Inſtance of the Pitch thoſe Publications are arrived at, un- 
der the Preſidentſhip of Martin Folkes, Eſq. What is that Society 
that can attend in full Body to ſuch miſerable Matters? That can 
approve, applaud, and return Thanks for the Communication? Can 
ſollicit a Correſpondence with the Author, and requeſt more Papers 
from him? Nay, and can order this to be printed in their Tranſac-. 
tions, and be at the Expence of engraving a. Figure to expreſs it? 
To ſet the Enquiry in the faireſt Light, What is the utmoſt Uſe this 
important Diſcovery can poſſibly, be of? Why, the very poorly ſup- 


plying the Place of a Fiſh-hook, which might have been bought for 
leſs. 


a rr 

leſs than a Farthing. To whom is it addreſſed by the Author? to 
the Royal Society: Has he the Head to imagine that the Members of 
this Society, Gentlemen who pay 'Two-and-fifty Shillings a Year for 
Leave to be laughed at, will ever think of ſaving Five Farthings a 
Year in ſo aukward and troubleſome a Manner? It has however been 
read to, and approved by the Royal Saciety: We had the Happineſs 
of being preſent on the Occaſion, and of ſeeing the Preſident riſe with 
a majeſtic Importance from his Chair of State, at the Concluſion of 
it, and ſay, Gentlemen, you will be pleaſed to return your Thanks to Mr. 
Baker, and defire him to return your Thanks to Mr. Arderon for this 
new, curious, and uſeful Communication. If we could have ſuppoſed, 
gentle Reader, that a Paper, like this, could have come to the Society 
any other Way than thro' the Hands of Mr. Baker, we ſhould have 
taken an earlier Opportunity of informing thee of that Fact. 

When a Paper has been thus received and applauded by the Royal 
Society, it is no longer its Author's, but the Society's, in regard to 
the Opinion of the World: the Society ſtamps its Value on it and 
publiſhes it : But to what End is this done? For the Benefit of the 
Readers of the Philoſophical Tranſactions? ſurely, no: The fame 
unanſwerable Reaſon holds againſt this as againſt its being of any Uſe 

to the Members of the Body: People who hold Money ſo very 
cheap, as to throw away Half Crowns on Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
will never want to fave Farthings in this Manner. 
| With what Intent then could this Paper be ſent ? With what Intent 
. could it be ſuffered to be read? With what Intent could it be publiſhed? 
| As to the firſt Queſtion, the Author's 'Ambition for the Honour of 
[| having his Name printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, will anſwer 
j for it; and as to the others, they are both reſolvable into the ſame 
[ Principle Mr. Baker patronized the Paper; and till we can get rid 
of the unlucky Opinion, ſo boldly advanced by ſome, that Mr. Baker 
95 is the Royal Society; we ſhall not wonder that every Thing is received 
.- and approved, that has the Honour of his Approbation firſt. 

But what if, with all this Unconſequentialneſs about it, the Com- 

W | munication ſhould at laſt be falſe? We have lamented, in the Begin- 
== ning of our Obſervations on this Paper, that its Author did not tell 
[| | us, as well as the Diſtance of the Town where it was practiſed from 
i Norwich, whether it lay before, behind, or on one Side of that City 
= 55 of Wonders; and we ſhall here explain our Reaſons for it. A Man 
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is now in Town from {Norwich, who declares that he has. ſeen Roach 

catched ſix Miles off from it, but that this is not the Method. In- 
deed, it appears very probable, that all the Hint Mr. Arderon received 
for this Paper, was, that the People had a Way of catching Fiſh with 


a Thorn, by tying a String to its Middle, and that the-Mechaniſm 
deſcribed and figured in this memorable Paper is entirely his own: 


Thus much, at leaſt, we are aſſured of, that the Method of the Peo- 
ple, ſix Miles from Norwich one Way, is, to cut off a ſtrait Thorn 
from the Tree; ſharpen what was the Baſe like the Point; tie the 
String to the Middle. and ſo draw the Worm over it; in Conſe- 
quence. of which, the Turning of the Thorn in the Throat, after 
the Worm is ſwallowed, ſufficiently anſwers all the Purpoſes of a 
Hook: We are confidently informed; that this is not only the Way, 
but the only Way practiſed by thoſe People, and that they do not 
pretend to it as any original or valuable Diſcovery, but merely uſe 
the Thorn to ſupply the Place of a Piece of Tron- Wire, ſharpened at 
each End, when they have not Opportunity of getting that Appara- 
tus. We hope the candid Reader, when he confiders the Importznce 
of the 1 will en n elaborate Ne | 
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E A Method o making Salt Water fre.” 


X n AT. an amazing Thing it is, that the World ſhould bre ſo 
long been at a Loſs for a Method of making Sea Water freſh, 
nay, and ſhould ſtil} continue to be ſo, while all the Time there is a 
ſimple and eaſy Method propoſed for the doing it, ſo early as in the 
ſeventh Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions! Surely People 
are not ſuch Infidels as to doubt the Truth of Things publiſhed by 
this grave and learned Body. The Method af effecting ſo great 15 
uſeful a Change, is no more than this: 
Let a Veſſel of Wax be prepared hollow within, and every Way | 
tight, plunge it into the Sea, and after ſome Time take it out again, 
We are aſſured by the Author of this Paper, that on opening it, it 


will be found full X ſweet Water, no e * Salt —_— pe- 
netrated thro' the Wax with it. PILE 


We are really apt to belicy e, that if the Veſtet be aids perfittl 
ay. D tight 
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tight every Way, as the Author directs, that all the Water that is 
found in it, will be ſweet indeed. How amazing is it, that while 


ſuch a Diſcovery of this has ſtood in print under fach an Authority, 


People ſhould pretend to be in want of the Effect of it ! How unjuſt 
a. Neglect does it beſpeak of the Philoſophical Tranſactions! But the 
Society may comfort themſelves with remembering, 'that even a 
Prophet is without Honour in his own Country. 


ON OT; 
An unuſual Method of planting Mu berry: Trees. 


HE Author of this curious Diſſertation, gives us an admirable 

Inſtance of the Uſe the Philoſophical Tranſactions were in- 
tended to be of to the World, and of the very ſettled Minds of the 
Authors concerned in writing them. He wrote at a Time when Peo- 
ple were very hot upon the Scheme of propagating Mulberry- Trees, 
for the ſake of Silk- Worms; he encourages them in the Attempt, 
by aſſuring them, that himſelf had planted ten thouſand according 


to an uncommon Method of his own Invention, which advances 


them two or three Years Growth, but he is not good-natured 
enough to tell any body what the unuſual Method was. 

The World, however, we find had no great Reaſon to be diſſa- 
tisfied about this; for in the Concluſion of the very ſame Paper, he 
ſays, that upon the Whole, he is apt to believe the beſt Way would 
be to ſow ſome Acres with Mulberry- Seed, and as the young Plants 
grow up, to cut them with a Scythe. | 

Papers of this kind carry in themſelves too obvious Teſtimonies 


of their Merit to need our Animadverſions. 


CHAP. IL 
A Method 70 make Fiſh ſhine. 


| OTHING is better known to the Enquirers into the Nature 
of the luminous Emanations from dead animal Bodies, than 
that they uſually appear at a Time when the Subſtance begins to 


putrify. The Royal Society of London, no ſooner were un 
is 
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this ſingular Circumſtance, than, according to their uſual Rule of 
judging of Things, they came to a Determination, that Stinking 
and Shining were, in thoſe Subſtances that would thine at all; one and 
the ſame Thing; and as it was a Phænomenon People might often 
' Wiſh to ſee, a very worthy Member of theirs, Dr. Beal, gave the World 
the Method of producing it; which is no more, as it ſtands in the 
thirteenth Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, than this: 
Cauſe a Couple of Mackrel to be kept in the Water they have been 
boiled in till they ſtink, and for two or three Days afterwards. 
Thhis is a mighty eaſy Method; but according to the Doctor's own 
Confeſſion, it is of the Number of thoſe Experiments which don't 
ſucceed: : As this is an acknowledged Fact, we are apt to believe the 
Whole might as well have been left out of the Tranſactions. 


CHAP, XII 


A WWay to make all Sorts of Trees, Plants, and Fruits, 
gro to an extraordinary Bigneſs. | 


"7 HOEVER knows the Uſe or Value of Timber, muſt be 

V ſenfible how infinitely the World is obliged to the Royal So- 
ciety, for informing them of a Method of bringing it to a more than 
ordinary Size. The Subject is of the utmoſt Importance, but we 
cannot ſay quite ſo much of the Papet in which it is treated of. The 
Method recommended for the effecting it is, to ſow the Seeds, or Ker- 
nels, at the very Inſtant when the Sun enters into the vernal Equinox; 
and afterwards to tranſplant them preciſely at the Moment when' the 
Moon is full. The Proceſs ſtands in the hundred and fixteenth Number 

of the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; who the Author of it is, we are 
left in the dark: great Merit is often attended with great Modeſty. 
Tho' this Gentleman has not, however, acquainted us with his Name, 
he has been at the Pains of directing us in a much more material 
Point; that is, in the finding this happy Moment of the vernal 
Equinox: To this End he directs us to burn the Branches of Vines 
to Aſhes, and mixing theſe Aſhes with a Quantity of clear Water 
in a glazed Earthen Veſſel, to watch carefully for the Moment, when 
"D'S: Cs * 
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of themſelves they ſhall make the Water turbid. This he aſſures us 
will happen punctually on the Inſtant he directs for the Sowing. 
What Contempt muſt it derive upon a Society of Men, who pretend 
to Reaſon, Learning, and Philoſophy, to receive ſuch an old Woman's 
Tale: as this is; to print it among their Diſcoveries; and not to know, 
that, deſpicable as it is, it is flolen. For the Conſolation of thoſe, 
who ſhall be of ſo truly Societarian a Turn, as to put this into 
practice, we ſhall venture to affirm, that the Sun will have at leaſt 
as much Influence on the Aſhes as on the Seeds, or as tlie Moon will 
have on the Plants; and to prevent Miſchief, -we: ſhall admoniſh the 
induſtrious Gardener, that if he has no Vines to ſpare, the Aſhes of 
Nettles or Thiſtles will anſwer full as well. But to leave a Subject 
too low for Animadverſion, let us turn our Eyes to one, the Succeſs 
of which is much more certain; which is, 


CHAP. XIII. 


A W ay to make Smelts grow to an extraordinary 
Smallneſs, 


HET H ER this be the Product of the fame Genius with the 
. VV former, we are left in the dark, there being no Name put to 
that: This is owned by the very eminent Mr. Dudley, the Baker of 
the Age he lived in; the Publiſher of more Papers than any Man 
of his Time; and to ſay a bold Thing, thoſe of the leaſt Value of 
any. This Proceſs is delivered in Number three hundred and 
ſeventy- four of the Tranſactions, and is comprized in a few Words. 
Take the Fiſh out of Water which affords them a great deal of 
. Nouriſhment, and put them into ſuch as affords them but a little. 
That the World might not doubt the Truth of fo ſtrange and in- 
comprehenſible a Problem as this, the Author aſſures us, that the Ex- 
periment was tried in the Neighbourhood of his own Houſe. We 
are far from doubting the Poſſibility of ſuch a Fact as this; but from 
the known Character of the Author, and from certain Circumſtances 
of the Relation, we are apt to believe there is ſome ſmall Error in the 
Obſervation: He tells us, that from Smelts of two Ounces and a Half 
Weight, they degenerated ſo as not to weigh ſo much as five Penny- 
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weight apiece. -It would have been very happy for the World to have 
known, if theſe degenerate Smelts had any Prickles about them, It 
is highly probable, the Smelts thrown into the Pond periſhed, and that 
the ſmall Fiſh this judicious Author afterwards found in their Place, 
were Stittlebacks or Minows. That Smelts ſhould degenerate to {6 
very ſmall a Size, we hold utterly impoſſible; tho' we perfectly join 


with Mr. Dudley, as to the Rationale of the Method Pane for the 
Wt: it. 


CHAP. XIV. 
A Way of making F ines grow over the Roof of . a Hue. 


"HI S is of the Number of thoſe moſt miraculous and amazing 
Secrets which the Royal. Society, conſcious of the Impoffibility 
of any body's finding out for themſelves, hdve been particularly copi- 
ous in deſcribing. The Method is this :=Let the Vine grow up to 
the Eaves of the Houſe with a ſingle Stem, and then leave it to branch 

upon the Tiles as much as it pleaſes. This wenderful Secret is com- 
municated in the ninety-third Number of the Philoſophical Tranſac— 
tions. Its Author is Mr. Templar, the Gentleman, who in another 
Paper, inſtructs People to catch Carp, by getting their Fingers in at 
their Gills, and toſſing them out of the Water; a Thing which he aſ- 


ſures them is very . after you have tickled the Fiſh For ſome 
Time. <1 


CHAP. XV. 


A 7 6. to wake Weavers ; applicable alſo to People f all 
other Trades and Profe of ons. 


HE Royal Society has always ſhewyn a pdrtcinlas Reſpect to uſeful 

Inventions, . eſpecially ſuch as regard the common Occaſions: 

of Life. As the Waking from the Death of Sleep, which we night- 

ly ſuffer, is a Thing of the utmoſt Importance to us, and might be 
forgot perhaps, but for ſome mechanical Contrivances of this Kind, 

it is no Wonder that they received a Paper containing ſuch a one; 

with a Particular Satisfaction, and you no common Wy 
| utnor 


£2 "WF. an? Y 
| 2 Author for it. The moſt important Piece of Mechaniſm, invented 
1 for this Purpoſe, is deſcribed in the four hundred and ſeventy- ſeventh 


j Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. The Author of the Ac- 
1 count is the very eminently ingenious Mr. Arderon, and Mr. Baker 
TH has the Honour of having delivered and recommended it to the 
Society. 
The Author ſets out in a very formal Manner, informing the So- 
ciety, that Neceſſity is the Mother of Invention, and that what he is 
going to lay before them, is an eminent Inſtance of it. The Piece of 
Machinery he is to deſcribe to them, he tells them, is the Veavers 
Larum, a Thing of very antient Uſe in the Place of his Abode, Nor- 
wich, as the Vulgar and he call it, but in the Language of People 
acquainted with the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the City of Wonders ; 
there having been more Miracles produced from that Place, by Means 
of this Gentleman, and recorded in thoſe Publications, than from all 
the Cities in the World, fince the Time of the Wy s firſt Eſta- 
bliſhment. 5 
Mr. Arderon, determining to go thro' a Subject of ſuch Importance 
in Form, begins with the Ratio Nominis, or Reaſon of the Name; in 
this, however, the firſt Praiſe is due, not to the Author, but to the cri- 
tical and judicious Publiſher, Dr. Mortimer, who, leſt we ſhould miſ- 
underſtand the Word, informs us, that Larum ſignifies Alarm, an Ex- 
plication that does him very great Honour. As to the Addition of 
Weavers, Mr. Arderon explains that: he ſays, it was given to it, be- 
cauſe originally uſed to wake the People who work at that Trade; but 
he takes it for granted alſo, that it may be of Uſe to many People of 
other Trades too. From the Name he proceeds to the Seat of the 
| Invention ; and gives many very ſubſtantial Reaſons for doing. the 
City of Norwich the Honour of being that Place. He ſuſpects alſo, 
with great Shew of Reaſon, that the Author of it might be of the 
Profeſſion for the Service of which it was invented ; but he frankly 
acknowledges, that the Name of the Inventor is loſt, and ſeems to 
lament this common Fate of the Diſcoverers of all great Things. 
After having thus diſcuſſed the neceſſary Preliminaries to this im- 
portant Diſcovery, Mr. Arderon fays ſome civil Things about the 
Simplicity and Utility of it, and then proceeds to tell us what it is, 
The Apparatus for it, he informs us, conſiſts of a Candle, a Board, a 
Stone, a Pulley, and a Piece of Packthread. The Board is to be 
10 marked 
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marked into Spaces, anſwering to the Candle's Conſumption per 
Hour; the Stone is to be tied to the End of the Packthread, and the 
Candle is to be ſet againſt it, and raiſed to ſuch a Height, that it will 
burn down to it in juſt fo many Hours as the Weaver intends to 
ſleep : When it gets down to the Packthread, the Flame burns thro' 
that, and down drops the Stone ; the Noiſe of which is ſuppoſed to 
be ſufficient to wake the Weaver. It is greatly to the Honour of the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, that ſuch a Piece of Mechaniſm ſtands 
in them; and more fo, that they have not ſpared the Expence of a 
Figure at the Head of the Number, expreſſing what this ingenious 
Gentleman means, ſo very accurately, that it will not be impoſſible 
for a Weaver in London to execute a Larum on the ſame Model. 
This, however, is not all: Mr. Arderon, when he has got hold of 
a Subject, does not chuſe to quit it in this Manner: He raiſes Objec- 
tions, as ſome of our Clergy are apt to do in their Sermons, for the 
ſake of anſwering them; and by his Method of executing this great 
Part of a Projector's Taſk, ſeems worthy to be made Engineer-Ge- 
neral to the Society he at preſent does the Honour of being a ſimple 
Member of. He obſerves, that if the Weaver ſhould not be in a Hu- 
mour to get up, the Fire may be continued along the Thread ſo as 
to endanger the Houſe: This, however, he contrives an abſolute Re- 
medy for, by propoſing, that the String in general be of Wire, and that 
only that Part of it be Packthread againſt which the Candle is placed. 
Another Objection is, that the Weaver, tho' willing to get up, may 
be ſo drowſy as not to be waked by the Noiſe; in this Caſe he adviſes 
the Uſe of a ſecond String, which is to be tied round the Wriſt or the 
Thumb of the Man; he gives us the Choice of both, affuring us, that 
it is all one which is taken; the other End of this ſecondary String is 
to be tied to the farther Part of the primary one; and by this Means, 
when the Stone falls, the Weaver will have ſuch a Pull, that he muſt. 
be a ſleepy Mortal indeed if it does not wake him. Finally, to ren- 
der the Apparatus yet more ſimple and eaſy, he aſſures us, that a 
Ruler may ſupply the Place of the Board, and that thus any Man 
may make himſelf à gſeful Servant (theſe are the very Words of the 
Author) at a ſmall Expence. We cannot but cenſure this Author, ac- 
curate as he is, however, for having omitted one neceſſary Conſidera- 
tion. We are apt to believe, that the Difference of Thickneſs of the 
Wick of a Candle, and of the Coating of Tallow that covers it, may 

make 
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make ſome ſmall Difference in the Time of its burning; z we therefore 


think, that the Author, who has at preſent given us no farther Di- 


rections about this material Part of the Apparatus, than that it ſhould 
be fifteen Inches long, ought in ſome future Communication to give 
Directions to Tallow-Chandlers, to make Candles of a peculiar Kind 
for this Purpoſe; ſince it would particularly ill ſuit with the Nature 
of his Office to adviſe the Weavers to make them at Home *. 


| FFF 
A Has to make Seville Oranges. Ip <> 


His is of the r of Toy Ante l hs hs Royal Se 

ciety in the ſtrongeſt Manner; not only the Theory, but the 
Practice of it is delivered there, and 1 very reverend and faithful 
Inventor of it, aſſures us of his having himſelf practiſed it with Succeſs: 
We flatter ourſelves, that the World will pay too much Reſpect to the 
Royal Society of London, to diſbelieve any Thing related by its Mem- 
bers as a Fact, and countenanced with the grand Token of their 
Countenance and Approbation, the printing it in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions; Publications upon which, not only the Reputation of 
the ſingle Author of each Paper, but chat of the whole Body muſt 
be eſtabliſhed or deſtroyed : But if we live in fo infidel an Age, that 
People would be apt to ſcruple this great Authority, we bring them 
another, an additional one, to the Facts contained in this Paper, and 
that no leſs than the verbum Sacerdotis. Its Author is the reverend 
Franciſco Lana, a Jeſuit ; who aſſures us, that he offers it to the 


World, not as Conjecture, or probable Hypotheſis, but as Matter of 


Certainty, and does no more than relate what himſelf had often 
practiſed. The Proceſs, which the candid Reader will not ſay is un- 
worthy the Preface, is this :—Take a large Vial with a wide Mouth, 
fill it three Parts or more with fine Oil, go into an Orangery with 
this in your Hand, at a Time when the Orange-Trees are in the 
higheſt Bloom, pick off a Number of the Flowers from them, and 
put them into the Oil, tie over the Top of the Vial, and ſet it by 
in a quiet Place; obſerve it from Time to Time after this, and, as the 


reverend 


F Mr. n at the Time of his writing this, had the Mais to fill the i impor- 
tant Poſt of an Exciſeman. 
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reverend Father aſſures, you ſhall ſee the Flowers by Degrees dif- 
ſolve, till there remains not the leaſt Trace of them, but the Oil ſeems 
as pure, clear, and ſimple, as at firſt. In this Condition, he aſſures us, 
It will remain for Nine or Ten Months; but at the End of that 
Time, there will appear little Buds, diſperſed over the ſeveral Parts 
of the Oil; theſe will by Degrees grow larger and thicker, till at 
Length they will begin to open, and form themſelves into perfect 
Flowers, with their P:fzls, Stamina, and every other Part | in Perfec- 
tion: They will remain, the good Father aſſures us, in this State, 
about as long as the natural Flowers do; after which, the young 
Fruit will be formed from them, and will, by Degrees, increaſe in 
| Size, till it comes to the full Bigneſs of an Orange; and after this, | 
will, by flow Gradations, receive the true Colour, and if ſuffered to 
remain in the Oil till fully ripe, will be as well flavoured as any Orange 
in the World, This is a Diſcovery that ſtands early in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and ſeems a noble Preſage of what the World 
was to expect from thoſe Publications. We are apt to believe, that 
it will ſerve as well for other Oranges as for Seville ones; nay, and 
for Lemons as well as either ; and if we conſider the Eaſe of the Pro- 
ceſs, the Simplicity of the Apparatus, and the certain Succeſs of the 
Experiment, we have much to accuſe the Indolence of the World, 
for that we do not at preſent profit ſo much by it as to ſend for no 
Oranges or Lemons from Abroad. The Orange- Trees in our own 
Gardens produce Flowers enough, and what would be ſo eaſy as to 
convert theſe all into ripe Fruit, in this reverend Gentleman's Method? 
This, however, is not the only Art recommended by the Royal Society, 
that has had the Misfortune to be e. 


C HAP. XVII. ; 
I nſtrufions for preſerving Specimens of Plants for 4 


Hortus Siccus. 


HE World is Zacher to Sir Robert Southwell for the follow 
ing excellent Contrivance, which we are to believe, the Gen- 
tleman who recommends it to others, had not been at the Pains of 
trying himſelf, but deduced it from mere Dint of Reaſoning; and 
1 like the Authors of many of our high-flown chymical Pro- 


ceſſes, 
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ceſſes, publiſhed the imaginary. Sacceſs: of it, as boldly as if it had 
been real. 


The Value of a good Hortus Siccus is very evident; a thouſand Mi- 
nutie are preſerved.in- the well-dried Specimen of a Plant, which the 
moſt accurate Engraver would have omitted; and we have the addi- 
tional Pleaſure in the ſtudying by them, that we are ſure no Author to 
favour his Syſtem, no Deſigner to ſhew bis Delicacy'in a fine Figure, 
has miſrepreſented them; and that nothing is added, nothing left out, 
ef all that Nature had done in the Subject. A Collection of ſuch 
real Value, deſerves ſome Care and Attention in the making; the 
Method of Sir Robert Southecell is delivered in the two hundred and 
thirty-ſeventh Number of the Philoſophical, Tranſactions. He or- 
ders- the Plants to be laid flat between Papers, and theſe put between 

Two ſmooth Plates of Iron, ſcrewed together at the Corners, and in 
* this Condition committed to a Baker's: Oven for Two Hours: When 
1 taken out, they are to be rubbed over with a Mixture of equal Parts 

| | of Aquafortis and Brandy; and after this, to be faſtened down on 
it | Paper, with a Solution of the Quantity-of a Walnut of Gum Tra- 
„ gacanth, in a Pint of Water. 

8 Among the various Methods of preſerving Plants, 1 have tried 
this; and from that Experiment am induced to believe that its Au- 
a thor never did ſo. 

The Heat of an Oven is much „ in ſo 
nice an Operation. The Space of Time ordered for the continuing 
the Plants im it, is of no Information, unleſs the Degree of Heat, and 
|| even the different Nature of the Plant, as to its more or leſs Suecu- 
10 lency, and the Firmneſs or Tenderneſs of its Fibres, be alſo attended 
1 =o 
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= There are ſcarce any two Plants perfectly alike in theſe Particu- 
_ | lars, and conſequently the Heat, and Duration of Heat, that is enough 
=: for one Plant in a Parcel, (for we ſuppoſe, the Author did not mean 
that all this Time and Trouble were to be beſtowed on every Plant 
ſeparately) would deſtroy another. What would become of an Or- 
0 chis and Mother of Thyme, committed to the Oven for the ſame 
Thy Space of Time? no body can ſuppoſe both would come out perfect. 
| But to wave this Conſideration, the Acid is unneceſſary; it deſtroys 
1 1 the Colour of many Plants; it will not recover that of others loſt in 
bb +, the Dtying; and it frequently, after the Plant is fixed down, 00 
my 


both the Paper it is fixed to, and that which falls over it. The fix- 
ing Matter is alſo very injudicioufly choſen, and as injudiciouſly di- 
rected. How much is equal to the Quantity of a Walnut, of a Gum 
in Form of crooked F 8 ? It puts me in mind of the Fartier's 
Preſcription of Wormwood and Melilot, each a Handful, and an 
equal Quantity of Balſam of Capivi. Gum Tragacanth, were the 
Quantity of it ever ſo well adjuſted, is the laſt of all Gams to be cho- 


ſen for this Purpoſe : it requires fo great a Quantity of Water to dif= 


ſolve it, that its Power as a Gluten is very little. The Stalks of 


Plants are ſcarce ever to be fixed down with it, ſo as not to riſe in a 
Day or Two, and Half the Plant is commonly looſe in a Fortnight. 


To all this we are to add, that Plants thus preſerved, are liable to have 
Mites, and other devouring Inſects, bred in their thicker Parts, and 


to be conſumed by them. The Author of this ingenious Contrivance 


adds, that they may be ſcented afterwards at Pleaſure. 

I believe there has not been an Inftance of any body that has put 
his entire Method in Practioe; but different People have from Time 
to Time ſtolen the ſeveral Parts of it. We have at this Time a Col- 
lection of ſome Conſequence, in which the Poſſeſſor, having at- 
tempted by this Method, to give the proper Scent to a dried Roſe, 


by a little of the Oil of Rhodium Wood, fold by our Chymiſts un- 


der the Name of Eſſence of Damaſk Roſes, has very happily com- 
municated the ſame Scent to the forty following Leaves of the Book, 
on which are preſerved ſome Mints, Southernwood, Tanzy, and the 
Atriplex Olida, all which, to this Moment, ſmell very fragrant. 

As this Gentleman has ſtolen the Uſe of the Perfume of our Societa- 


rian Knight, the eminent Mr. Baker, a Gentleman, whoſe Name 


will make a moſt capital Figure in one Part or other of theſe Animad- 


5 verſions, has ſtolen the Hint of his Acid. Mr. Ba#er is one of thoſe 


arch Borrowers, who never make free with a Hint, but they make it 
their own by their Manner of applying it: he has taken Spirit of 
Vitriol inſtead of Aqua Fortis and Brandy, and has applied it tothe 
ornamenting not the Leaves but the Flowers of his Plants; the Con- 
ſequence of which is, that in his ſmall Collection, which is about as 
methodically arranged, as the Gentleman's above-mentioned, there 
are Variations from Nature's ordinary Courſe, more than that plod- 
ding old Lady will give us, if ſhe remains upon her preſent Footing, 


theſe twenty thouſand Years. It is one of the known Properties of 
8 e E 2 | Acids, 
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Acids, (I -don't mean known to this Gentleman) to turn blue 


Flowers red, and to exalt the duſky Crimſon of ſeveral others to a 
fine florid ſcarlet. 
lection, one is firſt ſtartled with the Ballote Scrophularia and Galeopſis 
(not that the ingenious Poſſeſſor of them knows any of theſe hard 


Accordingly, in looking over this egregious Col- 


Names) all with florid ſcarlet Flowers, and are afterwards ſhocked 


with ſcarlet Borrage, ſcarlet Hyacinths, and ſcarlet Succory, all pro- 
duced by this new Species of Magic from the blue ones. 


The Method which J have found ſucceed beſt, and by which the 
greater Part of my own Plants have been preſerved, is this : 

Take off a Specimen of a Plant in Flower, and with it one of its 
bottom Leaves, if it have any; bruiſe the Stalk if too rigid, ſlit it if 
too thick ; ſpread out the Leaves and Flowers on Paper, cover the 
Whole with more Paper, and lay a Weight over all : at the End 
of eighteen Hours, take out the Plants, now perfectly flatted ; lay 
them on a Bed of dry common Sand, fift over them more dry Sand 
to the Depth of Two Inches, and thus let them lie about three 
Weeks; the leſs ſucculent are dried much ſooner, but they get no 
Harm afterwards. It has been my uſual Way to cover the Floor of a 
Garret two Inches deep with Sand in Spring, leaving Space for walk- 
ing to the ſeveral Parts; this has received the Collection of a whole 
Summer, the Covering of Sand being ſifted over every Parcel as laid 
in. They need no farther Care from the Time of laying them till they 
are taken up to be ſtuck on Paper. The Cement [ uſe for that Purpoſe 
js thus prepared ; 

Early in the Spring, put Two Games of Gamphire into Three 
Quarts of Water in a large Bottle, ſhake it from Time to Time, and 
when the firſt- collected Plants are ready for faſtening down, put into 
a Pint of the Water poured off into an earthen Veſſel that will bear 
the Fire, two Ounces of common Glue, ſuch as is uſed by the Car- 
penters, and the ſame Quantity of Icthyocolla beat to Shreds ; let 


them ſtand fix-and-thirty. Hours, then gently boil the Whole a few 


Moments, and ſtrain it off thro' a coarſe Cloth: This is to be 
warmed over a gentle Heat when it is to be uſed, and the Back of 
the Plants ſmeared over with it with a Painter's Bruſh ; after this lay 
them on Paper, and gently preſs them for a few Minutes, then expoſe 


them to the Air a little, and finally lay them under a {mall Weight, 


between Quires of Paper, to be — dried. 


It 
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It is ſcarce to be conceived, how ſtrongly the Water becomes im- 
pregnated with the Camphire, by this ſimple Proceſs; a Part of it 
flies off in the heating the Liquor, both in the making the Cement, 
and in the uſing it; but enough remains with the Plant to prevent 
the breeding of Inſects in any Part of it, no one that I have ever pre- 
ſerved in this Way ever having ſuffered in that Manner, Plants may 


be dried very well without Sand, by only putting them frequently in- 


to freſh Quires of Paper, or a few, by only prefling them between the 
Leaves of a Book; but the Sand Method preſerves the Colour beſt, 
and is done with leaſt Trouble. A much better Method than this 
of the Oven, is the flatting and drying the Plant, by paſſing a com- 
mon Smoothing-Iron, ſuch as Women iron Clothes with, over the 
Papers, between which it is laid, and many Plants will be beauti- 
fully preſerved this Way : but for nice Things, the moſt perfect of 
all Methods is that by a common Sand-Heat, ſuch as is uſed for 
chymical Purpoſes ; the cold Sand is to be ſpread ſmooth on this Oc- 


caſion, the Plant laid on it carefully flatted, and a thick Bed of Sand 


ſifted over : the Fire is then to be made, and the whole Proceſs care- 


fully watched, till by a very gentle Heat the Plant is perfectly dried. 


The Colour of the tendereſt Herb may be preſerved in this Manner ; 
and Flowers that will be preſerved no Way elſe, may be managed 
perfectly well thus. It was by this Means that I dried the four 
Flowers of the great Cereus at the late Lord Petre's, three of which 
are now in the three firſt Collections abroad. 
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300K If: 
Of ARTS, the Principles of which are laid down 


in the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


PART 1. 


CHA pL 
A Method of making Aſp- Trees. 


Als is a Proceſs ſo extremely tape that there ſeems, in 
all the Hiſtories we have of the Arts and Manufactures of 
antient and modern Times, to be but two recorded that are 
equal to it, or even of the ſame Kind: The one of theſe is Virgil's 
Method of producing Swarms of Bees; and the other, the very re- 
nowned Sir Kenelm Digby's Proceſs for making live Cray-Fiſh. 

The frit of theſe is directed to be done by killing a Bull, and ex- 
poſing his maſh'd Quarters to a proper Wind. The other, by bruiſ- 
e. ee live Cray-fiſh to Pieces, calcining ſome other to Aſhes, and 

tting them together into Water. 

So creditable a Writer as Pomet tells us of an honeſt Rent Par- 
ſon, who ſuppoſing Virgil an Author grave enough to be relied on, 
attempted his Proceſs, and who, tho' he did not get any Bees, had 
like to have poiſoned his whole Pariſh: And we have a very recent 


Inſtance of a grave Member of the Roya/ Society, who having heard 


from the oracular Mouth of the juſt-now mentioned Mr. Baker, that 
there were ſo many ſtrange Things daily found out, that a wiſe Man 
ought to think nothing impoſſible, paid the ſame Reſpect to Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, that the French Parſon did to Virgil; procured a Quantity 
of Cray-Fiſh, bruiſed ſome to Pieces, calcined others, put them in- 
to a Veſſel of Water, and followed all the Directions of that famous 
Knight of miraculous and lying Memory. An Accident gave him 
great Imagination of Succeſs: It chanced that he made this Experi- 
ment in the Time of Frog- Spawning, and ſome ſtraggling Female 
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of that Kind dropped her Burthen into his Cray-Fiſh Liquor. It 
was with Rapture that he firſt ſaw the Signs of Life in the Liquor: it 


was in vain to tell him his young Brood were not Cray-Fiſh but Tad- 


poles; he perſiſted in the Faith he paid to the Author of the Experi- 
ment, and by ill Luck poiſoning them with the Quantity of Blood 
he gave them, according to Sir Kenelm's Directions, to feed upon, 
they periſhed before they underwent the Change into Frogs; and the 
Experimenter will never be convinced but that the little black Things 
he found in his Liquor were young Cray- Fiſhes. 
After doing the due Honour to perhaps the only two People i in the 
World who could have given Credit to Accounts like that which is the 
more immediate Buſineſs of this Place, we come to lay down the Me- 
thod of making AſheTrees, as certain to ſucceed as that of the Bees or 
the Cray-Fiſhes, as well atteſted'as to the Succeſs it has had as either 
of the former, and much eaſier in the Manner of proceeding in it, 
The Experiment is recorded in the four hundred and thirteenth 
Number 1 the Tranſactions: The Author, or ſecond-hand Author, 


(for, like many other of the wonderful Things commemorated in theſe 
wonderful Works, it comes to us thro' two Hands) is an unlucky 


Nameſake of one of the beſt Metallurgiſts of the Age, Cramer. The 
Method is this :>Cauſe a Number of Pipes to be bored of Aſh-wood; 

| bury them in the Earth for twelve Years, and let Water all that 
Time run thro' them; at the End of this Period take them up; let 
them lie above Ground and rot, and there will come up in their 
Places, to uſe the very Societarian Phraſe, little Foreſts of Aſh-Trees 


where every Pipe has thus rotted. The Proceſs is delivered in the 


Tranſactions in the moſt authentic of all Manners, by Example. We 
are not told that it may be done, but informed that it was done. 
This is not the only Inſtance the World has had of this Kind of Re- 


ſurrection, this Phœnix- like Revivification of the Aſh- Free from its 


decayed Trunk; there has been another very parallel to it, the Hiſ- 
tory of which may ſerve to explain this. 


At the Time that the ingenious and eminent, but ſomewhat too 


| precipitate Dr. Lifter was in the Height of his Reputation, there 
was obſerved near the Town of Bugaen, a fine young Shoot of Aſh, 


very vigorous and flouriſhing, growing out of the decayed Head of an 


old one, which had been dead and deſtitute of Bark in every Part for 
more than a dozen Years. It was at this Time that the Doctrine of 


all 
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all Trees being i by Juices carried up thro' their Bark was in 


its Glory; the Doctor had been a great Aſſertor of it: He was in- 


formed of the Growth of this Tree without its Bark, as a Fact that 
diſconcerted his whole Syſtem ; he went to the Place, examined the 
Trunk of the Tree, found that there was indeed no Bark upon it, and 
ſat down to write upon the contrary Syſtem to what he had juſt been ſo 
firmly ſupporting ; luckily for his Credit, before he publiſhed his Hiſ- 
tory of the Bugden Aſh, which would otherwiſe have become as re- 


nowned in Hiſtory as the Elm in the Tuilleries, ſome inquiſitive Body 


vr other got a Ladder, mounted the Tree, and found that it was in- 
deed as dead as it had been long ſuppoſed to be; but that ſome Earth 


having by Accident lodged itſelf in a Hollow formed in its Top, the 


Seeds of ſome other Aſh-Tree had been blown, or by ſome other Ac- 
cident carried thither, and had grown juſt as well as they would have 


done in any other Mould. The Doctor was a little mortified at the 


Diſcovery, and very peeviſhly threw his new Diſſertation into the Fire, 
determining never afterwards to reaſon upon a Subject till he was 


ſufficiently aſſured it was a Fact: If the World had loſt the Account 


of the other, Mr. Cramer would have loſt no Reputation by it. 


e un n. 
A new Way to make Pot- Aſp. 


T has been a Matter of very ſerious Enquiry for many Years, in our 
American Colonies, how they ſhould make ſo valuable a Commodity 

as Pot-aſh : it is evident that they have Wood enough, and it is not 
eaſy to conceive that they want any Thing but the Secret of the Ope- 
ration, to the getting Eſtates by it faſt enough. Dr. Mitebell has lately 
publiſhed a Paper on the Subject, which does not come under our 
Cognizance i in this Place, but we find the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
are not wanting in a Method long fince laid Pd for the doing it, 
which is truly of a Piece with the reſt of their Diſcoveries that have 
been the Subject of our Animadverſions: a Method which we are not 
afraid to declare, is the eaſieſt, cheapeſt, and every Way the beſt of 
any yet laid down in any Part of the World, if People can but find the 
Way to make it ſucceed. It is no more than this: Take ſome rotten 
Wood, ſet it on fire in a common Chimney Hearth, and when it runs 
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in the Burning into Lumps and Cakes, take them out and pack them 
up in Barrels; they are Pot-aſh without any further Trouble. This 
moſt remarkable Proceſs ſtands in the three hundred and fixty-ſixth 
Number of the Philoſophical Tranſa&cions; its Author is Mr. Robie. 

Methinks I hear ſome ſnarling Witling cry out as he reads. the Pro- 

ceſs, take out the Salt as it runs in the Burning! ay, that I will with 
my Fingers! intimating that no Salt would be formed this Way; but 
we are to inform ſuch half Criticks that they are not acquainted with 
the Royal Society. Things, as contrary to Reaſon and Experience as 
this can be, are frequent i in their Works; and this, like the reſt, is 
not a dry Precept, but 1s ſupported by Example, and atteſted by the 
Experiment of the Man who gives it. He tells us, that he was preſent 
| when a Tree, whoſe third Part was decayed and rotten, was burnt, 
and that this rotten Part, in the Burning, ran down into Lumps or 
Cakes of a fine, nay, and a white clean Alkali, or very fine Pot-aſh. 

He aſſures us, that on taſting theſe Lumps, they were found to be 
very ſtrongly ſaline, and on diſſolving them in Water they produced, 
without Filtring or Decantation, only by the bare Evaporation of the 
Water, a Salt exceeding in Strength and Whiteneſs any to be met 
with at the Shops; theſe are the very Words of the Author. Nay, 

he not only aſſerts the Fact, but he argues upon it, and ſets its Con- 
tradition to Senſe and Reaſon in the ſtrongeſt Light: He tells us, that 
it was only the rotten Part of the Wood that yielded all this Salt, for 
the ſound Part yielded no more than common Wood ; that whereas all 
other Salts of this Kind are foul and blackiſh at firſt, this was origi- 
nally white and clean; that the rotten Wood, inſtead of burning, 
melted and cloddered together in great Lumps, bubbling and boiling up 
with a hiſſing Noiſe, like that of Fat in a Pan over the Fire; and fi- 
nally, what muſt encourage the People who believe in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, to purſue the Plan beyond all other Confiderations, 
that whereas the Pot-aſh. or Alkali produced from other Wood by 
burning, is in a very inconſiderable Proportion to the Wood employed, 
this affords nearly an * Weight of Salt to the Wood that was 
burnt. 

Theſe are very tempting Circumſtances for the ſetting People to 
work on making Pot-ath. Rotten Wood 1s plentiful enough in Ame- 
rica, and is the cheapeſt and the eaſieſt got of all Wood. Here is no 
Apparatus or Expence neccflary ; no calcining, no waſting, no diſſolv- 


ing, 
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ing, nor in ſhort any more Trouble than the ſetting the Wood on fire, 


and taking up the Salt that it produces; for we do not find that it 
burns to Aſhes at all. How amazing a Thing it is, that the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions of the Royal Society of London ſhould be ſunk into 
ſuch Diſrepute, that People ſhould be ſeeking after Arts as unknown, 


that are deſcribed at large and reaſoned upon in them: Either not 
reading theſe valuable Reſervoirs of Knowledge, or what is worſe, 


treating the eaſy Proceſſes delivered there, with ſuch Contempt as not 
to think them worth a Trial! To be ſerious ; there is nothing we 
more wiſh, than to ſee fo rational and advantageous a Thing for our 


Colonies, as the making Pot-afh, ſet on Foot among them; but we 


cannot tell how to blame them, for the Neglect they have ſhewn this 


boaſted eaſy Method. Whether the Author of it was weak enough to 
| receive ſome ſuch Story as this on Hearſay, and to report it to the 


Society as of his own Knowledge; or whether, confident of the Share 
of Knowledge the Royal Society was endowed with, he, perceiving it 
to be falſe, bantered them with it, we preſume not to ſay. E nough 
for the preſent Purpoſe, however, we are able to determine, which is, 


that the whole Story is falſe; that it is not the Nature of Wood, rot- 


ten or ſound, or in whatever State, to melt in the Fire, and run into 
pure Salt inſtead of Aſhes; that it 1s not poſſible that any Wood 


ſhould yield its whole Weight, or nearly ſo, in Salt: And that of all 


the Wood in the World, that which is rotten yields the leaſt Salt; and 
conſequently, that there can be no Truth in the Aſſertion of the rotten 
Part of this Wood yielding more than the ſound. To this we may 
add, that all Salt produced by burning Wood in this Manner, muſt 


be foul; and that a pure white Salt in Cakes, produced by the Pro- 


ceſs here deſcribed, is utterly impoſſible, 

Falſe and abſurd, however, as this Account is, its Author, whoſe 
long Acquaintance with this learned Society could not but have taught 
him, that nothing was eaſier than to account for Impoflibilities, after 
delivering the Fact, and ſtating all its particular Contradictions to Na- 


ture, Reaſon, and Experiment, in Form, proceeds to explain how it 


happened. He makes the nitrous Salts of the Air the great Agent, 
and goes a ſtrange round-about Way to introduce them in ſuch Quan- 
tity. We cannot deſcend quite ſo low as to enter into a Diſpute 
againſt ſuch Reaſoning as this Author's : It may be ſufficient to ob- 
er ve, that other Trees are liable to all the Accidents to which that 
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was expoſed which furniſhed the Alkaline Salt he gives us chis Ac- 


count of; and conſequently, that if it were poſſible Wood ſhould be 


ſo changed into Salt, ſomething like it would have happened to ſome 
other Trees ſince that Time. 


GHAP. Ill... 
A Way to kill Lions. 


\VERY Man who has travelled in the Eaſt, or who has read 
the Accounts publiſhed {by People who have travelled there, 

muſt be ſenſible of the Dangers Men are continually expoſed to on 

thoſe Journies from Lions and other Beaſts of Prey. How ought the 

World to be ſenſible of its Obligations to the Royal Society of London, 
for diſcovering, among the many other uſeful and neceſſary Arts they 

have found out or improved, a Method of freeing Men from the 


Danger they are in on ſuch Occaſions, from thoſe terrible Beaſts! 


We venture to ſay Beaſts, in the plural Number, tho' that Term ſome- 
what exceeds our Warrant, it is only Lions that are mentioned in 
the Receipt ; but as the Lion is the King of Beaſts, we ſuppoſe all 
might be probably enough included under that Word, and it appears 
ſo probable, that what will kill a Lion, will kill any other Beaſt 
alſo, that we ſhall not fear to aſſert, it will be as good a Safeguard 
from all the reſt as from this terrible Species. 

As with us, Men frequently travel with a Dog with them, b | 
Way of Guard againſt any Animal of our Part of the World that 
might be troubleſome; a Porcupine is to be recommended to thoſe 
People who travel the Eaſtern Deſerts, as an Animal uſeful in the 
ſame Manner, againſt the Creatures of that Part of the World. 

How good, how excellently wiſe is Nature (as Dr. Hughes exclaims 
in his Hiſtory of Barbadbes, on, nearly, a parallel Occaſion) to have 
provided in every Country, for the Uſe of that Lord of the Creation, 
Man, ſuch Creatures as will ſerve for his Defence againſt others that 
might be troubleſome or hurtful to him! We are not, however, to do 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions alone the Honour of this moſt uſeful 
Diſcovery; ſomething is due to ourſelves, as the Compilers. The 
Art itſelf is partly declared by an Author in the Tranſactions, partly 
by that Pliny of later Times 3 in His Hiſtory of Quadru- 
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peds. This great Author tells us, that the Porcupine, tho! a very grim 
Creature to look at, may be eafily . tamed, and brought to follow. a . 
Man about, and to underſtand every Thing he bids him do; and the 
other great Author, i in the hundred and twenty-ninth N amber of theſe 3 
celebrated Works, tells us, that this Creature, fo eafily tamed, is 
able to deſtroy Lions in an Inſtant : The very expreſs Words he uſes 
are, Porcupines kill Lions, by darting their Quills into their Bodies. 
What is more natural than from theſe two Accounts (the one of 
which we dare aſſert to be full as true as the other) to deduce, that 
there needs no more, to be in Security from Lions and other Beaſts of 
Prey, than to train a Pair of theſe Creatures, teach them to throw out a 
Quill at any Thing that offends you, and then to march boldly into 
the Den of the Lion, if neceſſary, with this Champion, who is able 
to deſtroy him at a Blow? We ought not to omit mentioning, that 
the Place where the Porcupine is ſaid to deſtroy the Lions in this 
Manner, is the Country of Balſara, a Country where, as the ſame accu- 
rate and faithful Writer, in other Papers printed in the ſame Tranſac- 
tions, informs us, Cobwebs catch Thruſhes, and Cows eat Fiſh, where 
it takes 7hree hundred Seeds to raiſe one Plant, and where Ants eat up 
N alive. Such ſtrange Things do theſe Travellers feet. 


CHAP. Iv. 
A new Way to catch Eels. 


00D is one of the immediate Neceſſaries of Life, and the Arts 
of obtaining the ſeveral Kinds of it deſerve all poſſible Encou- 
ragement. The Royal Society, ever attentive to the Good of its Country, 
we find, have tranſplanted Arts tending to this Purpoſe from the moſt 
diſtant Parts of the Earth, nor are thoſe at Home to be neglected. 
The Foundation for the Art, the inculcating of which is the Bu- 
fineſs of this Paper, is delivered in the four hundred and eighty- ſe- 
cond Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions; the Place which 
has the Honour to furniſh the Hint, is zhe City of Wonders, or, as the 
Vulgar call it, Nortvich; the only Place in the World proper to have 
furniſhed it; the Author, Mr. Arderon, the only Man in the World 
proper to have communicated it; and if we add to this, that it 


Wan in the only Collection in the World, in which it could 
properly 
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properly have a Place, we flatter ourſelves that the candid Redder will 
allow it has at leaſt as much Propriety about it, as any Paper in the 
Tranſactions. The Method is this :—Ere& a Dam of Wood-work, 
acroſs the Bed of a River, in which there are Eels; let it riſe fix 
Feet above the Level of the Water below, and be planed as /moorh 
as a common Plane can make it; on the oppoſite Side, where the Wa- 
ter is to be raiſed, place a Row of convenient Veſſels to receive what 
comes ; look into them once or twice a Day, and you will have 
Plenty of Eels in them. Methinks I again hear ſome ſurly Critic 
exclaiming, But how are they to get there? Patience, violent Sir, 
and hear us out before you condemn us. 

Mr. Arderon of Norwich deſcribes juſt ſuch a Dam as we are here 
deſcribing, excepting only, that no-body having had the Wit in that 
Caſe to apply the Veſſels we mention to receive the Eels, they all 
run away as faſt as they come over. This Dam at Norwich, from 
which we take the Model of our intended Dams, was built for other 
Purpoſes, and conſiſts of Flood-gates, ſerving the Purpoſes of cer- 
tain Water-works. The Gates and Poſts of theſe, Mr. Arderon 
tells us, riſe five or fix Feet above the Surface of the Water, and yet, 
he aſſures us, that viewing them on the Fwelftbßh Day of Fune, 1746, 
he beheld great Numbers of Eels rifing out of the Water, and climb- 
ing up the Poſts and Gates to the Top, whence they threw themſelves: 
over into the Water on the other Side. This very accurate Author 
does not content himſelf with relating the plain Fact in this Manner; 
he aſſures us, that they not only were able to get up theſe Poſts and 
Gates, but that they ſlid up them with the utmoſt Facility and Readi- 
neſs, aſcending directly upwards with as much Eaſe, to all Appearance; 
as if they had been fliding along level Ground. We are ready to 
acknowledge, in Honour to the bare Account, as delivered by Mr. 
Arderon, that it would not be difficult to find a Way of catching 
them as they climb up theſe Poſts, notwithſtanding they do it ſo 
nimbly and eaſily; but we cannot but obſerve, in Favour of ourſelves, 
that our Propoſal is ſurely a more certain, as well as a more eaſy one, 
requiring leſs Trouble and Application, as it would be only neceſſary 
to take up the Veſſels placed for the Reception of theſe Eels now and 
then, which might be done in a few Moments each Time. 

As we are deſirous of the utmoſt Preciſion in theſe Caſes, however, 

and would by no Means lead our Readers into Error, we ſhould be glad 
10 if 
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if that Gentleman would, in an Appendix to his Account, in ſome 


ſucceeding Number, be ſo kind as to inform the World, whether it 


is only on the twelfth of June annually that the Eels of Norwich 


-are in this climbing Mood, or 3 it ws oma at all Times of 


the Year, 


e 


A W 9 ro prevent M. elon Plants from Pony any 
Fruit. 


HE Miſchiefs that attend the eating of Fruit too W and eſ- 
pecially ſuch Fruits as are not the eaſieſt in the World of Digeſ- 

tion, are well known: Phyſicians have ſaid much upon the Subject, 
but like People of all Kinds who tell Truth, they have had the For- 
tune to be very little regarded. Melons are evidently of the Number 


of the Fruits included in this Cenſure, and as the Induſtry of our Gar- 
deners has now brought them to ſo low a Price, that it is in the pooreſt 


People's Power to do themfelves Miſchief with them, it is a humane 
Office to explain to the World a Method of preventing all this Harm, 
which that great Source of all Knowledge, the Royal ne has ng 
ſince laid the Foundation for. 

We have, in another Place, in our Animadverſions upon Mr. Dud- 
ley's Apple- Tree, obſerved, that all Fruits are produced by Means of a 


male Farina impregnating their Embryos. In ſome Plants theſe Em- 
bryos, with the reſt of the Female Parts of Generation, are placed in 


the ſame Flower with the male Parts. In others they are placed 


apart in ſeparate Flowers, growing on different Parts of the Plant 
from the Female ones, or thoſe which contain only the female Parts 
of Generation. In others, theſe female Flowers and the male Flowers 
grow on ſeparate Plants of the ſame Species. The Melon is of the 


Number of thoſe which have the male and female Flowers on dif- 


ferent Parts of the ſame Plant; the Flowers containing only the male 
Parts, growing on one Part, and thoſe containing only the female 
Parts on another. It is a very natural and eaſy Obſervation, that, of 
the Number of Flowers on this Plant, ſome only produce Fruit, others 
not: It 1s eaſy alſo to diſtinguiſn the fruiting Flowers from the others 
by the Parts contained in them, Every Gardener is able to do this at 


this 
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this Time; and, in order to the preventing the Plants from pro- 

ducing any of this miſchievous Fruit, there requires no more than 

carefully to pick off theſe male Flowers as ſoon as they appear; the 

Conſequence of which will be, that there can no Fruit ſucceed, un- 

leſs Dr. Abraham Fohnſon's Scheme for impregnating Women by the 

Wind; or Mr. Dudley's, of impregnating Apple-Trees, by the fame 
or ſome ſuch Means ſhould unluckily take effect on them. 

This is an Art not laid down poſitively and punctually in this Form 
in the Tranſactions, but as it is evidently deducible from Precepts 
delivered there, we could not fail to give it a Place among the uſeful 
Arts for which the World is indebted to the Diſcoveries made by the 
Royal Society, We are obliged to Mr, Philip Miller of Chelſea, for the 
Lis ht the Tranſactions let into this Affair. The Candour and 
Modeſty of that Gentleman will not indeed permit him to take the 
Diſcovery upon himſelf, but he very fairly gives it to an anonymous: 
Perſon of his Acquaintance, whom, tho” he does not favour us with 
the Name of, he diſtinguiſhes by very Judiciouſly prefixing the Epithet 


ingenious to his Mention of him. 
The Gardeners had been long uſed to call thoſe Flowers of hb Me-- 


ton, and other the like Plants, which did not produce a Fruit to ſuc- 
ceed them, by the opprobrious Name of Falſe Flowers: Mr. Miller 
acknowledges that in the memorable Experiment which gives Riſe to- 
this noble Art, he meant exactly the contrary of what happened; 
but Facts will be of Uſe, with whatever Intent they are produced. 
| He was informed by this ingenious Friend, that theſe falſe Flowers 
were of no Uſe to the Plant, and only ſerved to draw the Nouriſh- 
ment from the true Bloſſoms and from the Fruit; and that if he 
pulled them off as ſoon as they appeared, his Fruit would be much- 
the larger and the finer for it. The ingenious Mr. Miller took the 
Advice of his ingenious Friend ; and what was the Event? Why,. 
not that his Melons were, as he expected, larger, but, that he had 
no Melons at all. The Succeſs this Experiment had, contrary to the 
Expectation of the Perſon who made it, is a full Proof of the Cer- 
tainty of the Event of our propoſed Art; and by this we fee how | 
little People, who make Experiments, can be ſenſible of the Effects 
the Events of them will one Day have. To give the curious Gar- 
dener, who may be willing to bring this our Art into Execution, the 
better Opinion of the 8 it is founded upon, we ſhall 4 
I only 
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only j join our Aſſurance of the Succeſs of it, but add, that in all Ex- 
periments commemorated by the Royal Society, the Event may be 
depended upon when it falls counter to the Intent and Meaning of 
the Experimenter ; ; tho' our Faith ought to be of a much more li- 


mited Kind in regard to thoſe Experiments, the Events of which | 


tend to prove the Theories they were eſtabliſhed in Favour of. 
If any Man ſhould tell us, that after all theſe Encomiums on this 
Art, the pulling up the Plants, or the not ſowing them at all, would 


anſwer the ſame Purpoſe as well, we are not in a Humour to deny it; 


but if the Reader will be pleaſed to look upon the Societarian Method 
of killing Rattle-ſnakes, Cc. Sc. &c. he will find this to be exactly 


of a Piece with them, and that we could not in doing Juſtice to __ 
Society omit the Mention of it. 2 


l CHAP. „ 


A Way to Tal iſon a Bath; and a . ;ftory of a + ſubterraneas 


N all Books that treat of the Arts in general, the Methods of do- 
ing Hurt are delivered, as well as thoſe of doing Good: The 
chymical Writers teach us how to prepare Poiſons, as well as Medi- 


cines for the reſtoring of Health; and in the ſame Manner, the Philo- 


ſophical Tranſactions, that give us many Proceſſes for the doing 
Good, are not without ſome, for the ſole Purpoſe of doing Miſchief; 
of theſe, the great Secret that makes the Buſineſs of our preſent 


Conſideration, is an Inſtance ; and if we may judge of the miſchie- 


vous ones by this, it will be eaſy to conclude, that they are to the 


full as likely to execute what is intended by them, as the good ones. 


The Author, who communicates this, is the frequently to be cele- 
brated Mr. Glanvill. It ſtands in the forty-ninth Number of the 
Tranſactions. The Method is this: Let a Woman waſh her Hair 
with a Mixture of beaten Eggs and Oatmeal, and go afterwards into 


a warm Bath, and ſhe will poiſon the Water to ſuch a Degree, that 


there will be a ſtinking noiſome Smell communicated to it, and a great | 
Quantity of a light and frothy Sea-green Matter will ſwim on it; 
the 
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the whole Body of the Water will alſo par;ake of this Colour, and it 


will taint the very Walls, tinging them green and making — 
ftink. 
One would wonder how fo odd a Proceſs as this came ever to be 
found out: it is certainly beyond the Reach of Reaſon or Philoſophy 
to have arrived at; as there is nothing to lead to it: Probably, like alt 
other great Diſcoveries; it was owing to Accident: Neither Oatmeal 
nor Eggs have any bad Smell, unleſs People chuſe to uſe the latter 
when they are rotten, which does not ſeem very likely, any more than 


chat * ſhould ever chuſe to wafh their Hair with ſo odd a Mixture 


at all. 


The. n . us, that the Obſervation was 1 at the Croſs 


Bath, in the Town of Bath; and he unluckily obſerves ſoon after, that 
the Water of this Bath is apt, in Summer, to caſt up a great Scum; 
he might have added, and to ſmell ſomewhat like rotten Eggs, which 
is. Fang Caſe with all thoſe Waters, when a long dry Seaſon has ren- 
dered them ſtronger than they are at other Times. We would ven- 
ture conſiderable Odds, that on Obſervation the Author mentions, 
was made at this Time of the Year; and that the Water coming up 


ſtronger and fouler than ordinary, and the Heat helping it in fouling , 
the Walls, the good old Women of the Place attributed the Miſchief 


to ſome wicked Creature of their own Sex;-and the good old Wo- 
man of an Author received it as Goſpel from them; and. as ſuch com- 
municated it to the good old Women of the Royal Society. 
Another Account the Author gives the fame Society, which indeed 
he profeſſedly quotes thoſe good Women for; this is of the ſubterra- 
neous Generation of a certain Fly with ſcaly Wings, which darts very 
ſwiftly in the Water, and is only found in it in the Summer Months; 
it lives under Water, he tells us, and ſometimes bites People; and 
he aſſures us, that the Guides aſſure him, that it comes up with the 
Springs, and is found no where elſe. 
This ſtrange and wonderful Fly is ſtill too common in the Place this 
Author mentions, at the proper Seaſon ;. but it is alſo common at the - 
fame Time of the Year in every Ditchiwickin a hundred Miles of it. 
It is the Notonecta or Boat Fly: It has a long Proboſcis, which it 
will ſometimes ſtrike into the Fleſh of People in the Water, but: 


the Wound is attended with no other Miſchief, than a Minute or two 
of ry ſevere Pain. 


G. CHAP, 


42 e 


en ee,» 
A's new Method of” Fear ing 2 fk. 


HERE are not any of the polite Arts or Accompliſhments that 
the Royal Society of London hold below their Notice ; we have 
occaſionally a Number of Informations and Inſtructions on theſe | 


Heads diſperſed thro' their Works : The Subject of our preſent Pane- 


gyric ſtands ſo late as in the four hundred and eighty-fourth N umber 


of the Tranſactions. The World is indebted to the very reverend 


Dr. Doddriage for the Diſcovery, and to the very judicious Mr. Baker 
for making its Way into the World, by introdueing it at the r 
Society, and procuting it a Place in the Publications of that Body. 
The good Doctor, who is eminent on other Occaſions for incul- 
cating his Precepts under the Form of Example, tells the World in 
this Paper, that a Lady in a Frenzy after a Lying- in, found ſuch an 
Alteration in the State and Tone of her Nerves, that whereas ſhe ne- 


ver before had any Ear for Muſic, nor any Voice, ſhe was then ca- 


pable of ſinging moſt amazingly, juſtly, and elegantly, a great many 


fine Pieces of Muſick, which her Siſter had learned ſome Time * 


fore, tho ſhe at that Time paid no Regard to them. 

The Doctor goes into the Particulars of the Hiſtory ſo far as to tel 
us, that the Lady was married; that her Huſband was a Brother of 
the Gown, and a Man of Eminence; and that her Frenzy was after- 
wards cured ; with many other Particulars very neceſſary to the Story, 


and for which we refer to the Tranſactions at large. 


We would not pay fo ill a Compliment to the Doctor's Veracity, o 
his Underſtanding, as to ſuppoſe he related this as a Fact, or belicied 
it to be ſo; if we imagined that he intended it to be received as ſuch, 
and even to give himſelf as one of the People who were Witneſſes to 
it, we ſhould be apt to conclude from it, that he had no more Ear for 
Muſfic than the Lady had; but there is no Reaſon to ſuppoſe that he 
meant any ſuch Thing: He does not. ſo much as ſay that any ſuch 
Thing really happened, he does not affirm that this identical Lady 
ever did ſing any Tune at all; he only ſays ſhe was capable of do- 
ing it, as People are of doing a thouſand Things that they never 
did, nor ever will do. It is " evident, that the Doctor has a mu- 


ical 
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| fical Head, and he has deviſed this ſhort Method of teaching ſo ne- 
ceſſary an Accompliſhment to the young People of his Neighbour- 
hood, We are very ſorry it proves of ſo limited a Kind, as to be only 
practicable by the female Sex, and not by them but after a Lying- 
in: It is ſomewhat unlucky, that the Accompliſhment is on this Plan 
to be acquired only after the Ladies have got them Huſbands, whereas 
the great Intent of teaching it at preſent is the procuring them thoſe 
neceſſary Evils. If the Doctor will find a Way to connect this eaſy 
Method of learning to ſing as intimately with the being the Father 
of a Child, as he has with the being the Mother of one, we are 
apt to belive he will find it eaſy to have a Number of Pupils. As 
to the natural Impoſſibility, it is evidently no greater in one Caſe 
than in the other, and we are not without Hopes that the Author 
will profit himſelf of the Hint and bring it into Practice. 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve, in regard to the Writings of this 
reverend Author in general, that we do not intend to extend this. 
Allegorical Meaning to them all: His Account of a Lamb with two. 
Heads, and another Creature of the ſame Kind ſucking a TEN. 
we ſuppoſe have no Meaning but the obvious one. 
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HE Members of this il 
larger on this Head, if they Jad intended to have ſet themſelues up 


as Rivals to a certain other Society; an Event which perhaps no- 
Tous Contrronmce of making the 


thing could have fraftrated but the judli 
Jame "_ Members of both. 
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Of ANTIQUITIES Sie dnl in che 
Tranſactions of the ROT Al. Socikrv. 5 


e ee e RY 
An Account of an Antediluvian Knife, 


Hoi the Works of Nature are the proper Objects of the Diſ- 


menting upon, they have not denied their Attention to the 
more remarkable ones of Art, when either the Singularity of their 


Structure, or ſome other particular Circumſtance relating to them, 
has recommended them to their Inſpection. Antiquity has been ever 


one of the greateſt Pleas on theſe Occaſions ; and this could never be 
of greater Force, than in regard to the little Utenſil that is the Sub- 
ject of this Paper: Who could wiſh to trace Antiquity farther back 
than to the Antediluvian Ages? and who would not wiſh to be in- 
formed of the Shape and Structure of Knives, at a Time'when one 
of the niceſt Operations, in which a Knife could be requiſite, that of 
Circumcifion, was performed, as that obſolete Book the Bible tells 
us, with a ſharp Stone? 2 | | 

Had all theſe Reaſons availed nothing, heme: with the FRO 
there is evidently another that would have prevailed with him to 
publiſh the Account; his Fondneſs of an Opportunity to ſhew his 
Poetry. I his is a Science the Members of the Royal Society have at all 
Times been famous for; we have a very recent Inſtance of it in Mr. 
Baker, a Gentleman as truly eminent in Poetry as in Philoſophy, and 
as cager to ſhew his Talents in the one as in the other; a very happy 
Inſtance of which we have in his Diſſertation on the Gramen Tremu= 


— in which the moſt prejudiced Reader cannot but acknowledge, 


that 


quiſition of that celebrated Body whoſe Works we are com- 
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that his Poetry is aa good as his Philoſophy, and his Philoſophy at his 
Poetry. We are ſorry to conjure up from the Abyſs of the earlier 
Tranſactions, a Rival to this great Author, who ſeems to have claimed 
the Praiſe of both the Sgiences tq himſelf alone in that memorable 
Paper : But Impartiality is the firſt Principle we ſet out with, and be 
the Conſequence what it will, Truth muſt appear. We ſhall only 
ſtate this Gentleman's Reaſoning and his Poetry in a fair Light, and. 
leave the unlucky Compariſon to the Reader. 

The Account is given in a Paper of Mr. de la Pryme, publiſhed in 
the two hundred and ſeventy-fifth Number, in which he proves many 
of the Trees now found dep Ground in our Moraſſes, to have been 
owing to the cutting down our Foreſts by the Romans; and in this 
he very judiciouſly introduces this Story of Mr. Candy, of a Knife, 
which he found in one of theſe very Moraſſes, and which he is very 
certain is of Antediluvian Origin, becauſe ſome Roman Tools, and 
ſeveral Coins of the Emperor Veſpatian, were found in the ſame. 
Place. The Haft, he tells us, was made of very hard black Wood, 
with a Cap of Copper or Braſs at the one End, and a Ring of the 
ſame Metal at the other. The Blade, he ſays, was mouldring away, 


ſo that he got another put into it, on which he contend to be inſcribed 
theſe truly Bakerian Lines: 


Ever fince No's Flbod was I left, 
My old Blade is conſum d, but this is the Haft. 


The Author unluckily has forgot to inform us what Metal the old 
Blade was made of: As to the Wood of the Haft, he might have been 
aflured, that whatever Colour it was of when made, it would be very 
ſure to: be black when he found it, without going back to the Antedi- 
luvian World for the Time of its being buried there. 


CHAP, 1. 
Profe that the Gy of Norwich was once a Sea Port. 


T is not without Reaſon, that Norwich has, ſince the Days of Mr. 
Arderon, been called The City of Wonders; if we examine that great 
Collection of Miracles, the TranfaQtions at the Royal Society, publiſhed: 


9 — ſince 
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ſince the Time when the ſage Mr. Arderon, under the Patronage of 
the equally ſage Mr. Baker; became a Correſppndent of that Body 


we ſhall find more than ten Times as many ftrange and wonderful 


Events dated from this City, as from any City of the World. 

It was Time, after having recorded in theſe immortal Works, the 
gerede Miracles, Diſcoveries, and Improvements of this City and its 
Inhabitants, to ſay ſomething of the Place, that it might not be famous 
only for what it produced, but have ſome Share in the Renown itſelf. 


The ſtrangeſt Things that can be deviſed, are of all others the fitteſt 


for the Entertainment of the Royal Socrety, Mr. Arderon, perfealy 
informed by Mr. Baker of this Turn in the Body he was to oblige, 
and by obliging whom alone, the Place of his Nativity could be ex- 
alted to the Honour he aſpired to raiſe it to, ſets out with telling them, 
that tho' an inland Town at preſent, he is convinced it was once a 
famous Sea- Port; and that as to the Time of its becoming otherwiſe, 
he is of Opinion, that it was when the German Ocean broke its Way 
thro the famous Iſthmus, which once joined England 7a France; at 
which Time he quotes Verſtegan to prove, that many Places which 
had before been Sea, became dry Land, This 1 is his firſt genere 
for Norwich having been once a Sea- Port. 
Hlis ſecond is of a very different Kind; he ebloirees, that chere are 
Hills near Norwich; that in thoſe Hills there is Marle or rather Chalk, 
(ſo he expreſſes himſelf); and that in this Marle there are buried a great 
Quantity of Sea-Shells; theſe, he tells us, lie level with many Parts of 
the Ground in Norwich: And this, he obſerves, whatever his former 
Argument might do, ſeems to put the Matter out of all Diſpute, and 
prove that Norwich was once a Sea-Port; tho' he acknowledges, that 
both the Shells and the Ground on which Norwich ſtands, is at pre- 
ſent about a hundred and two Feet above the Surface of the Sea. 

His third Reaſon is, that fix or ſeven Yards below the Stratum of 
Shells, there are found vaſt Quantities of Stag Horns, of a great Size. 

Such are this Gentleman's Arguments, alledged in Proof of ſo re- 
markable a Fad, the Credit and Force of which ſeem much upon an 
Equality with the reſt of the very numerous Works of the ſame Author, 
which ſtand in the ſame honourable Company. As to the Fact of there 
having once been ſuch an Hbmus as he d 
of the Cataſtrophe, which has robbed Norwich of the Sea that uſed 
to kiſs its Toe, we ſhall leave it to Verſtegan and him to en It 
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will anſwer all dur Purpoſes, to obſerve, that whatever may appear to 
be the natural Conſequence of the breaking of the Sea thro” it, to 
him and to the Roya Society, we are aſſured, that ſuch an Accident, if 
it ever had happened, could neither have ſunk the Sea about Norwich 
a hundred Feet perpendicular, nor have raiſed Norwich a hundred 
Feet out of the Sea. Which of theſe two Circumſtances the Author 
ſuppoſes really to have happened, we are unhappily left in the Dark; 
but as to the Fact, it is clear enough, that while Water was fluid, no 
ſuch wonderful Event could have been the Conſequence of ſuch a 
Rupture, of a Neck of Land Joining an Iſland of the Size of Eng lanu, 
every Way elſe ſurrounded by it. 

As to his ſecond Argument, that Shells are Sun in he Hills 
near Norwich, and therefore, that the Sea muſt once have been there, 
and the Town a Sea-Port; we perfectly agree with him, that it is 
a Proof that Sea Water once covered the Ground there; but we are 
apt to ſuſpect, that this happened ſome Time before Norwich was 
built. We are told, in a Book that moſt People are fond of being 
thought to give ſome Credit to, that there was a Time when the 
Water covered the Tops of the higheſt Mountains: And we have 
Proofs 1 in thoſe very Mountains, of the Truth of the Hiſtory ; ; as Sea- 
Shelk are at this Time fouhd buried in the Earth at the JI 
Heights on them. 

Mr. Arderon tells us of Dr. Leg * ly affirming Hinething 
that might make againſt his Syſtem: It is a Term that might have been 
ſpared between Mr. Arderon and Dr. Leigh; tho' the latter ſhould 
have been in the Wrong, and the former ſhould have been told ſo: 
He ſpeaks about as civilly and modeſtly alſo of Dr. Woodward for his 
Syſtem, tho” it is from this very Author alone, that he had learned 
to laugh at the other; and continues firm in his own Opinion, that 
the Shells being found in theſe Hills, are a Proof of the Town near 
them having been a Sea-Port. In Contradiction to theſe fooliſh Au- 
thors, let us advance a little farther upon the wiſe Mr. Arderon's Prin- 
ciple: We find Foffil Cockle and Oyſter-Shells in vaſt Abundance 
near Warwick, and that in Strata level with many of the Streets 
of that Town: What then can be more evident, than that Warwick 
was once a Sea-Port ? Oxford affords in its Neighbourhood Abun-- 
dance of Bivalves, as well as turbinated Shells; and Echinites (except 
about Norwich} are no where ſo plentiful as near Staſford; What can 
| be 
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be more evident, therefore, thin that Oxford and Stafford, as well as 


Warwick and Norwich, were Sea-Ports, at the Time of the breaking 
of this Iſthmus : Nay, let us carry it a little farther : Examine the 


Strata throughout the greater Part of this Kingdom, and the Re- 
mains of Sea Productions are found in them; we appeal then to Mr. 


Ard#ron, therefore, if any Thing can be more evident, than that the 
whole Iſland was one great Sea-Port, before the Time of the breax- 


ing of this memorable bmus, which, therefore, joined in this Man- 
ner two Seas that were but one before. This Gentleman muſt not 


take it amiſs, that in commenting upon his Paper we take up his 
Manner of Reaſoning; it is a Trick the diſcerning Reader will catch 


us at on many other Occaſions ; excepting always the Papers of the 
Patron of this Norfo/& Genius, whoſe Manner of Reaſoning we ſhall 


alſo attempt, if at any Time we meet with a Paper of his, in which 


we can diſcover any Manner of Reaſoning at all. 


To ſee, however, how far this great Diſcovery of Mr. Arderon's 
may be carried, let us peep from our own Doors into other the moſt 
diſtant Parts of the World : Our own private Collection furniſhes 
Inſtances of Fofil Pectunculi from Mpaban, Pectines from Milan, 
Gryphites from Neuſtat, and Echinites from Grenoble. Nay, the very 
Top of Carmel furniſhes us with Abundance of Lapides Fudarci, 
which are not petrified Olives, as Mr. Arderon was once of Opinion, 
before the deſpiſed Woodward had taught him otherwiſe ; but the 
evident Remains of a Sea Animal. The Alps and Pyrenean | Moun- 
tains alſo afford Abundance of Dentalia; and we do not know of a 
Mountain in the World, in which there have been tolerable Oppor- 

tunities of enquiring, where Remains of Sea Animals have not been 
found. What is more undeniable then, on the ſagacious Mr. Arderon's 
Plan, than that the whole Globe of the Earth was once a Sea-Port 
as well as the City of Norwich? 

Loet us not condemn him, however, without the faireſt Hearing; 
let us connect his ſecond and his third Arguments together. 8 
the firſt, of Shells being found on a Level with the Streets of Nor- 
wich, he ſeems to infer, that they once lived quietly there; and 


that, therefore, Norwich, which now ſtands ſo near them, was a Sea- 


Port. His Argument is this :=theſe Creatures are Inhabitants of 

the Sea, and therefore the Sea muſt have been where they are: And 
he adds, Stags Horns are alſo found there; from which we hope he 
H 2 


means 
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means to infer, that Stags were once Inhabitants of the Waters, and 
lived there too; elſe it does not ſeem that he means any Thing at all 
by it. Now, if he will prove to us, that Stags are, or ever were, Wa- 
ter Animals, we believe we may venture to allow him all the reſt, _ 
Me are not to omit, however, tho' this Gentleman has happened 
not to hit upon it, that the Situation of theſe Horns in the Earth, 
ſeems to point out a very different Origin of them, according to the 
Societarian Authors : Whoever will look back into the earlier Works 
of this moſt wiſe and judicious Body, will find frequent Mention of 
a terrible Monſter, called the Mammouth, a Quadruped of enormous 
Size, that lives under Ground, and hollows himſelf out Paths and 
Caverns in the Mountains; we are. not told, indeed, that this Crea- 
ture has Horns like a Stag, otherwiſe there would remain little Room 
to doubt, but that theſe Horns belonged to ſome of this Species, who 
had in this Place carried on their Burrows under the very Bed of the 
Ocean; for Mr. Arderon tells us, they lie fix or ſeven Yards under 
the Strata of Shells: in ſhort, there requires nothing to the con- 
vincing all the World, that theſe Horns belonged to this ſubterranean 
Quadruped, but the proving that ſuch a Creature once exiſted. | 

In the mean Time, however, as this great Author frankly con- 
feſſes, that it is beyond his utmoſt 3 to find out a Reaſon 
for their being there; perhaps it may not be amiſs to give him one. 
In the firſt Place then, we are to inform him, that they are neither 
the Remains of a ſubmarine nor of a ſubterranean Creature, nor 
(which is ſomewhat more ſurprizing) of any Creature that is at this 
Time an Inhabitant of this Iſland. They belong, like thoſe found 
in many other Parts of this Iſland, to an American Deer; and tho 
frequently found Foſſil, have not yet bean met with r where, ex- 

cept at conſiderable Depths. 

That in like Manner the Shells, . in | the 8 he 1 
as we find by the Accounts of Enquirers of another Kind than Mr. 
Arderon, are many of them ſuch as are not found any where in our 
Seas; but that, like the Nautilus's frequent in our Clay-Pits about 
London, tho Natives only of the Arebipelago, they are ſuch as muſt 
have been brought from elſewhere, to the Place where they now lie, 
inſtead of having, as he imagines, once lived there; and finally, that 
the vaſt Cluſters of Horns found together, not only in this Pit, but 
in all. the. other. Parts of Bngiand where any have been found at all, 
L evince, 
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evince, that they were not left by the Animals they belonged to in 
the Places where they are now found, but have by ſome Means been 
brought together there. If Mr. Arderon has Underſtanding enough 
to receive Conviction from this, that Matters are not at all as he 


ſtated them, nor theſe the native Places of the Shells he finds there, 


he will find his Opinion of Norwzch having been once a Sea-Port, to 
be about as well eſtabliſhed on his Arguments, as the Syſtems of his 
Brother Societarians uſually are. 

As to the Fact, of Shells being found in every Part of the World 
as well as about Norwich, it is indiſputable ; it is equally certain, that 
wherever they are found, Water muſt have at one Time overflowed, 
ſince there is no other poſſible Means of their being brought there; 
and fince they are found in every Part of the Earth, the Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains not excepted, that overflowing of Water muſt 
have been univerſal; and the Earth which now forms the Tops of 
thoſe Mountains muſt, as well as every other Part of the Globe, have 


been covered by it. The Force of fo immenſe a Body of Water 


muſt have been ſufficient to carry every Thing that was looſe along 


with it, and that to any Diſtance : The Horns of Deer, are Things 
as likely, from their Figure, to entangle with one another, as any 


Thing one can conceive, and they might be left in any Place where the 
Motion of the Waters chanced to abate : They might ſubſide about 


Norwich, as well as any where elſe; a Stratum of Earth might be 


formed below, about, and over them, by looſe earthy Matter ſuſpend- 
ed in, and now ſubſiding from the ſame Fluid which brought them 
thither; and after all this, a ſucceeding Body of Water from the ſame 
great Source, might bring the Shells he mentions, and lodge them 


upon the new-formed Stratum; after which, freſh earthy or chalky 


Matter might ſubſide upon them, and form the Covering of Earth 
that has preſerved them to this Time, and will preſerve them much 
longer, where they are not expoſed to the Air by Digging. 
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O-BODY will doubt, but Fe are, among the Members 

of the Royal Society, Perſons able to inform the World in the 
moſt eminent Manner on this Head; but there are two very 
ſubſtantial Reaſons againſt its having been done : The one, that Medical 
Caſes are not the immediate Bufineſs of the Royal Society; the other, 
that the Perſons moſt ready to write on all Subjects there, are not the 
Perſons moſt able, 


PART I. 


of MEDICAL CASES, deri i in the 
* ranſactions of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 


CH 3 1 
of WW or ms in the human Bladder. 


written of the Worms in the Inteſtines, and we have not had a 

few who have given us Accounts of other Monſters there, ſome 
with two Heads, ſome with never a one; ſome with four Legs, ſome 
with ſix, and ſome with fifty; Monſters which whoever will believe 
their Accounts muſt ſuppoſe were created only to plague and tor- 
ment us, ſince they are like nothing elſe in the animal World, and 
have Weapons aſſigned them fit for no other Purpoſes ; and which 
would go a great Way toward the bringing equivocal Generation into 
Credit again, as nothing is more certain than that there have been no 
parent Animals like them. A very great Author in this Way, Dr. 
Tanner, a Gentleman whoſe great Modeſty makes him conceal his 
Name, and has prevented him from becoming hitherto a Member of 
the Royal Society, tho every Way qualified to make a good and uſeful 
Member of that Body, gives us at the End of every Newſpaper, along 
with an Account of his Penny Pills for deſtroying theſe noxious Ver- 
min, a great Number of very curious Figures of this Kind ; but all 
this-is nothing to the Diſcovery of his great Rival in the creating Art, 
Dr. Turner, who not only excels this Daily Advertiſer, but every Mi- 
racle-making German of the Ephemerides. Theſe People, fond of 
crowding more and more Wonders on the World, have racked their 
Brains to find out new Figures of Animals only, but Dr. Turner has 
found out a new Place for them; and is the only Author upon the 


1 Liſt 


1 NNUMERABLE almoſt have been the Authors who have 
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Liſt of Tranſaction Writers that has introduced the Knowledge of 
their inhabiting the Urinary Bladder, as well as the Inteſtines. 

The Doctor not expectin gt o be believed, in Regard to fo wonderful a 
Thing, upon his own ſingle Evidence, produces two Caſes of this Kind, 
which, to the immortal Honour of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
are recorded in the three hundred and ninety-firſt Number of them. 

The one is of a Woman who had voided, by the Urinaty Paſlages, a 


Maggot with a cruſty red Galea over the Head, and with a forked* Tail. 
This Miracle, however, we have no better Authority for, than that 


the Woman ſhewed the Doctor the Maggot, and told him the Hiſtory 


of it. It is very poſſible that the Story might be a known Fallity ; 
and not leſs poſſible, that if the Woman who told it him believed it 
to be true, her whole Grounds for believing it ſo might be the finding 


this Animal in the Pot after making Water; in which Caſe it might 
perhaps have been there unobſerved before, or if not, might have been 
voided the other Way. The Hexapode Worms of fome of the Beetle 
Kind, particularly the common Meal-Worm, have been voided by 


Stool by many People, and Dr. Turner's Judgment, ſuppoſing this to 


have been the Caſe, does not ſeem to have been fo very accurate, but 


that he might poſlibly have miſtaken a Hexapode for a common Mag- 

6 
: The Doctor, as if 3 that this Relation was liable to be diſ- 
puted, prefixes to it another at leaſt as wonderful, but of which he 
pretends to have a conſiderably more circumſtantial Account. He 
tells us of a Child of ſixteen Months old, brought to him for Ad- 
vice, which had for many Days laboured under violent Complaints, 
miſtaken for Convulſions, and with a Difficulty of voiding the Urine. 
The Apothecary, he tells us, on viſiting the Child one Day, obſerved 
an extraneous Matter at the Aperture of the Urethra, which he took 


hold of with a proper Inſtrument and extracted without Difficulty; 


when he had got it out, he found it to be a Worm, which with great 
Surprize he carried to the Doctor, who tells us that he examined and 
meaſured it carefully, and that it was a Worm of the ſame Kind with 
the common ones of the Inteſtines, uſually voided by Children by the 
Anus, and was four Inches long, perfectly like an Earth-Worm, and 
of a white Colour. The Doctor tells us, that having dicected pro- 


per Medicines (we hope they were proper to deſtroy Worms in the 


Bladder) he examined all the Particulars of the Relation with the ut- 
I / moſt 
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moſt Accuracy, and found that the Worm had ſhewn itſelf double at 
the Aperture of the Urethra, and had been extracted without Pain. 
We ſhould have been vaſtly obliged to him if he would have given 
us as punctual an Account of the Way this Worm got into the 
Bladder as he has of that by which it got out. 

We had like to have called this an Inſtance of Sagacity in an Au- 
thor not to be equalled; but the Philoſophical Tranſactions will have 
no Abſurdity unparalleled, nor do the moſt ingenious Men, when they 
write for their Tranſactions, ſeem to care to get out of the common 
Road of the reſt. We find in the hundred and firſt Number, an 
Account of about two hundred round Stones taken out of the urinary 
Bladder of an Ox; Dr. Johnſon gives the Account of them; and tho 
we are told that they were ſoluble in Aquafortis, and compoſed of 
a brown ſtony Matter covered with a pearly Cruſt, yet Dr. Lifter, 
who was of the Number of thoſe who examined them, declares that 
till he had read Wede/zus on Stones found in the different Parts of Ani- 


mals, he took them to be Eggs of Inſects. 
CHAP. II. 
Of Bey who eat immoderately. 


VERY Thing that is Granny is the Buſineſs of the Royal Socts 

ety ; every Caſe in Phyſic appears ſtrange to a Man who has had 

very little Practice in it; and if we add to this, that every Phyſician 

who has little Practice, imagines that the making himſelf known by 

Means of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, is the Way to have more, 

we ſhall wonder that there are not more medical Caſes publiſhed 

there, rather than that there are ſo many. What Phyſician who is 

in conſiderable Buſineſs, or who but attends an Hoſpital, could not, 

if he thought it worth While, furniſh a whole Tranſaction a Month 
filled with ſuch Accounts ? 

We give this caſual Hint by Way of putting People in mind that 
nobody wiſhes to ſee medical Caſes there, unleſs they be very ſin- 
gular ones indeed, and ſuch as may convey ſome Knowledge to me- 
dical People themſelves, which they had not before: what we have 
to add in regard to the preſent subject of our Animadverſions, which 


ſtands fo late as in the three hundred and ſixty-eighth Number of the 
12 Tranſactions, 
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Tranſactions, is, that, when ſuch Caſes are printed in thoſe Works, we 
would always wiſh them to be printed as this is; that is, to be printed 
in ſuch Manner as to expreſs, that their Authors know as little of their 
Profeſſions as other Authors in the ſame Works do in theirs. = 
| The Buſineſs of this Paper is to inform us, that a Boy eat a great deal. 
bl | We are very carefully informed of the Quantity of Beef, Pudding, and 
bl 5 Apple-Pie that he ſwallowed; this was the Miracle to be related, and 
al this the Authors have not failed in; they have told us, however, to 
bl 2 the no little Abatement of the Miracle, that the poor Creature vomit- 
ed up every Thing he ſwallowed, almoſt as ſoon as it was down: For 
our own Parts, we ſhould not have thought it a Thing of any Conſe- 
| quence to be ſo exact in the Quantity of Food ſwallowed, by a Perſon 
[| whoſe Appetite was continual, and who kept nothing upon his Sto- 
li! mach, it might be almoſt whatever could be provided for him; but we 
it could wiſh to ſee Phyficians call Things by their right Names, and not 
bo - tell the World in Capitals, that they do not know the Diſtinctions of 
[ | the Buſineſs of their own Profeſſion. There are ſcarce leſs than three 
! | Doctors concerned in this wonderful Paper ; one who writes it, one 
is who communicates it, and one who has the Care of printing it; and 
= yet we ſee this Caſe, in which the Patient vomited up all he had eat, 
li and had a continual Defire for more, which he immediately threw 
; up again in the ſame Manner, called a Bu/imy ; as this Name of the 
Diſeaſe ſtands only in the Title, perhaps the Author of the Paper will 
= diſclaim it, and leave the Secretary to the Royal Society, who ſome- 
x. ” times has the Office of giving Names to the Children he ſends forth 
1 into the World, to anſwer for it; be this as they ean ſettle it among 
i} | them : all that we have to ddieive- i is, that a Canine Appetite and a 
if Buliny, tho' theſe Gentlemen ſeem to ſuppoſe them only the ſame Diſ- 
. eaſe under two Names, are two very different ones; different in the 
[ _ Cauſes, Symptoms, and Conſequences. It is not our Buſineſs to enter 
into medical Diſquifitions here, but we may in a few Words remind 
thoſe Gentlemen, that there is one very obvious Diſtinction between 
them, which is, that in the Canize Appetite the Food ſwallowed is vo- 
* mited up again; in the Bulimy it is not. In appetitu Canino revomun- 

| 18 tur Cibi, in Bulimo nullus fit vomitus, are the Words of all the accurate 
Writers on Diſcaſes ; and yet theſe Authors, when they are tellin g us 
that the Boy —— all he cat, n the Caſe a Buliny. 
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CHA P. III. 
An ealy WW ay of taking a Ve omit. 


HE World is obliged to the very learned and ingenious Dr. 
Mather for this curious and uſefal Diſcovery. The Doctor 


indeed unluckily gives us an Example inſtead of the Rule; but as all 
Rules are deduced from Example, we have the Ground-Work to go 


upon, and it is our own Fault if we do not make out the reſt. It 
is only neceſfary to the Succeſs of the Preſcription, that the Perſon 
be married, in which Caſe, as Man and Wife are one Fleſh, one of 
them may at any Time take the Medicine in order to its Operation 


on the other. The Author aſſures us, that the Wife of a Gentle 


man of his Acquaintance would vomit very regularly and eaſily, on 
ſeeing her Huſband take an emetic Draught, and that the Doſe 
being not ſufficient to work on two People, the Huſband in this Caſe 


was not at all affected by it; but if it was on his own Account that. 


he took it, he found it ne to take another. 


c H A P. IVV. 
* Diſſertation on the P lica es 


E have been obliged i in the Courts of this Work to take No- 


Subjects they treat of: We produce this, as an Inſtance of a very dif- 
ferent Kind, a Paper in which there is no Error in regard to the 


Subject; and would propoſe it as a Model to all ſucceeding Writers 


of Memoirs of the Royal Society: The Imitation is eaſy, and the 


Succeſs certain: The whole Secret of avoiding ſpeaking erroneouſly. 


on the Thing to be treated of, is to ſay nothing about it. 
IT be Paper we would propoſe as a Model on this Occaſion, ſtands in 


the four hundred and eighty-third Number, and is written by Mr. 


Foſeph Ames, Fellow of the. Royal Soctety, and Secretary to the Society 


of Antiquaries, London. 'This Gentleman had. ſhewn. to the Royal 
Society 


tice of many of the Papers of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, in which the Authors have given very wrong Accounts of the 
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Soctety the matted Hair of a Woman, which had grown to the Length 
of one hundred and nine Inches : The Society had thanktd him for 
the Sight, and ſollicited his Opinion as to the Subject. On the Day 
of their next Meeting he produced a very particular Diſſertation on 
it; in this he very punctually informed them, that the Woman to 
whom it ma was of a genteel Family, that ſhe lived in S- 
fordſhire, and had ſuffered in the Civil Wars; that her Mother's 
maiden Name was Alice Goldſmith, but her own maiden Name was 
Hannah Banby ; that ſhe was born in Wh:techapel, and baptized at 
Aldgate Church ; that ſhe had had four Huſbands, the firſt of which 
was Nicholas Woodcock, but her Name was now Hannah Cromes. 

This, Sir, is Mr. Ames's Diſſertation on the Plica Polonica, addreſſed 
to Dr. Mortimer, read at the Royal Society's next Meeting, received 
with their Applauſe, and printed in their Tranſactions. 


A ue Cure for freſh Wounds. 


HIS is a Remedy taken from the vegetable World; it is pub- 

liſhed in the hundred and ſeventeenth Number of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and the World is obliged to that ever memorable 
Knight Sir George Mackenzie for it. It was diſcovered to him in 
the Way of moſt of the old Phyſic of the World, according to 
ſome Authors, that is, by the Brutes. The Plant is the Lancaſhire 
Aſphodell, the Aſphodelus Lancaſtriæ Verus of Fobnſon, as Sir George 
ſays, tho' he tells us it grows in Foreſts, and Jobnſon makes it an 
Inhabitant only of rotten Moraſſes ; this however is of ſmall Con- 
ſequence: Be the Plant what it will, or grow where it will, its 
Effects are ſufficiently aſcertained, and theſe are all a Royal Society 
need take any Care about. He ſays, it is ſo miraculous a Vul- 
nerary, that but to touch it, is to be healed; and for Conviction, 
aſſures us, that the Deer, when wounded, only run to this Plant, and 
lie down upon it, in order to cure themſelves. Sir George, not above 
learning from the Brute Creation, made a Salve with the Herb, with 


Butter and Wax, which he tells us had no F ault, but that it healed 
a Wound 
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a Wound too quickly. Ought not one to ſuſpect frotn this, that 
Sir George was a Surgeon ? 

We are vaſtly apt to ſuſpect two Things, in tegard to this mira- 
culous Matter; the one is, that Sir George, or ſomebody for him, 
ſtole this Account of its Virtues on the Deer, from the old Story of 
the Goats of Mount Ida, curing themſelves of their Wounds by 
the Dittany that grows there; the other, that if ever the Ointment 


mentioned was made, the Wax and Butter had more Effect in the 
Cure than the W e 


CHAP. VI. 
of a Child terribly wounded in its Mother” „ ans. 


NNUMERABLE have been the Stories of Ts and Arms 


broken, nay and loſt, in their Mother's Womb, without any 
Body's being able to find what was become of them; of fractured 
Sculls, and torn Fleſh of Infants, and a thouſand other Maimings of the 
ſame Kind, from the Mother's Imaginations, and from tercible Sights 


| expoſed to her: the incredulous World have laughed at ſuch fort of 


Stories; but when we have produced one from ſo inconteſtable an Au- 
thority as the Philoſophical Tranſactions, People we hope will know 
better what fort of Judgment to form of them. This amazing 
Hiſtory ſtands in the two hundred and twenty-firſt Number of that 
moſt eminent Collection, and runs thus: 
A female Child was born with a Wound in the Breaſt four Fin- 
pers long and an Inch broad. The Operator no ſooner faw it, than 
he aſked the Mother if ſhe had never been frighted with any Thing 
about her Breaſt, for that the Child had a Mark of a Wound there : 
The Hint was no ſooner given, than the good Woman, eager to have 
a ſtrange Story in her Family, declared ſne had, five Months before, 
heard a Report of a Man's killing his Wife by giving her a Wound 
in the Breaſt : Ay, there it is, replied the Doctor; you have loſt your 
Child by it. The Infant bled to Death; and the Doctor commu- 
nicated. the Story as he choſe to tell it to the Roya/ Society. In his 
Account he tells them, that the Strength of Imagination in the Mo- 
ther had given the Wound, and aſſures the Society, that he had 


convinced 


-/ — 8 
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convinced the good Woman of the Wound's being of long ſtanding, 


from its Appearance, and from ſome Contufions that happened to be 


about it, tho' it had not-killed the Child till it came into the Air. 
It was in vain that ſome unlucky Body aſked how the Knife came 


into the Woman's Womb to make the Marks that ſome People had 


plainly diſcovered, of two or three different Slaſhings in the Wound, 


The Society reaſoned upon it, they gave it entirely for the Truth of 


the Relation, and very judicioufly determined, that the Abſence of 


the Object that had occaſioned the Diſaſter was nothing, for that a 


Woman might as eaſily inflict a Wound on her Child by hearing of 


ſuch a Thing as by ſeeing it. Could the Doctor have avoided prattling, 


all might have gone well, but he unluckily confeſſed afterwards that 

the Wound was given by one of his own Inſtruments, tho' he had 

perfectly convinced the old Women at the Goſſiping, and the other old 

Means. of the Royal — that it had happened N. e 
cans. 


” . 
An Moone of a Stone cut out vw a Wo oman 5 1, omb. 


HE World is obliged to the often to be cee Dr. Beal for 
this very curious and accurate Communication, It ſtands in 
the nineteenth Number of the Tranſactions: The Author aſſures 
us, that himſelf ſaw the Stone, and examined it very carefully. Its 
Weight, he ſays, was near four Ounces ; its Size, as appears from 
his Deſcription, about that of a Gooſe's Egg; its Colour white, and 


its Shape oval; its Surface ſmooth, its Ends, one blunt and the other 
more pointed. 


He tells us, that the Stone was taken out of t the Womb by Inciſion, 
and the Woman perfectly well cured afterwards, tho' ſhe had Carried 


it with extreme Pain eight or nine Years. 


Many ſhrewd Suſpicions occur on the peruſing this Acctiuat, In 
the firſt Place, the Womb being a pretty odd Place for a Stone to 
be produced in, is it not extremely probable that a Member of the 
Royal Society, even tho' he had performed the Operation himſelf, 
might have made a ſmall Miſtake between the Womb and the uri- 


nary Bladder * or, ſecondly, is it not poſſible, from its Size and its 
Weight, 


» 
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Weig cht, conſidered together, that it might not be a Stone at all; 
four Times four Ounces would have been but a very moderate 
Weight for a real Stone of that Size. It will be aſked then, Amongſt 
theſe Suſpicions, what are we to ſuppoſe this Body to have been? 
If its Structure will not inform us ſufficiently of this, from the very 
curious and inquiſitive Dottor's never having enquired into it, let us 
conſider whether its Place will help us. a 

We have an Account in the two hundred and eighty- fifth Number 
of theſe very Tranſactions, of a Woman's laying Eggs. Olaus 
 Wormius is called in to teſtify this, and aſſures the World, that the 
Egg preſerved at this Time in the Muſeum of the King of Denmark, 
was laid by a Woman, and was, immediately after the Delivery, 
brought to him by a Perſon of unqueſtionable Credit, and the Fact 
confirmed to him by many more. We are told, that the Woman 
was delivered of two Eggs with all the Pains of Child- birth; the 
Neighbours, who were preſent at this remarkable Delivery, broke one 
of the Eggs, and found a Volk and White in it, as in a Hen's Egg; 
and they ſaved the other, which fell into his Hands, and from him 
got into the famous Muſeum, where it is now preſerved along with a 
petrified Child, which 'we are told was cut out of its Mother's Belly 
after it had lain there twenty-eight Years ; and is now in the lower 
Parts as hard as any Stone, and in the upper Part like Gypſum, and 
which we are aſſured in this very Paper of the Tranſactions is evi- 
dently a real human Fœtus, and not any Thing artificial. 

Now, putting all theſe Things together, may we not reaſonably de- 
termine, that a ſtony Egg, or, if we muſt uſe the Societarian Term, a 
petrified Egg, might as eaſily be produced in a Woman's Womb as a 
petrified Child? or, if we have a Mind rather to take the other Side of 
the Queſtion, may we not be allowed to ſuppoſe, that as this Stone of 
Dr. Beals was, according to his own Deſcription, of the very Shape, ” 
Size, Colour, Weight, Sc. of Wormiuss Woman's Egg; that it was 
really an Egg too, only, as there happened not to be a Duplicate of it, 
as there was in the other Caſe, the Doctor's Prudence would not 
ſaffer him to convince himſelf by breaking it, and fo finding the 
White and Yolk, that it really was fo ? What Pity that Women 


will be fo abſurd to produce but one * of a Kind in Things 
of this Importance ! 


ER If 
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If any Body ſhould pretend here to object to the Improbability of 


Eggs and Stones, and petrified Children being produced in human 


Uteri, Wwe may anſwer him in the Language of the very ſagacious 
Mr. Baker, —that there are every Day ſo many Things found to be 
true, which were once ſuppoſed not ſo, that it becomes a wiſe Man 


not to think any Thing impoſſible. As to the preſent Caſe indeed, 


why may not a Woman in Somerſetſhire produce and bring forth 
Stones, or a Woman in Denmark Eggs, as well as a Woman at 
Godalmin Rabbits? Here is Fact for Fact, Evidence enough in our 
Favour, and doubtleſs one of them is to the full as true as the other. 


If we would reaſon on the Subject, let us quote the lateſt Work of 


that great Naturaliſt Monſ. de Reaumur. We are there told of an 
amorous Intimacy between a male Rabbit and a Hen, from which 
that ingenious Author was in great Hopes of ſceing either feathered 
Rabbits, or hairy Chickens; and why may we not ſuſpect a like 
Familiarity between a Male of that We and a Female of our 
own, the Reſult of which, according to the Reaumurian Method of 
Reaſoning, ought to be no other than a feathered Embryo Man ; or 
if an Abortion, as appears to have been the Cale in regard to one of 
theſe Women, or a Petrifaction, as in the other, (which happened 
at a Time while the Embryo was in its unhatched State) what 
ſhould happen but what we exactly are informed did happen in theſe 
Caſes, the bringing forth a fair Egg in the one, and the retaining a 
petrified one in the other ; the leaſt we can allow to the Male's 
Share in the Fœtus being, that it ſhould be included, for ſome Time 
at leaſt, in an Egg; tho' if the Ladies had gone on their Time re- 
gularly, it is*at leaſt as likely they might have brought forth Chil- 
dren, as that Reaumur”s Hen ſhould have anſwered his Expec- 
tations ? 
We are not to paſs over, without its due Share of Praiſe, the Be- 


ginning of this very curious Paper; it is on the Subject of Petrifac- 


tion, as well as the reſt. The Author tells us, that a compleat Know- 


ledge of the Nature of Petrifaction would be very agreeable, and a 
regular Deſcription of the Proceſs by which it is performed, from 
firſt to laſt, would be of the utmoſt Moment. For he argues, that 
if it lay in the Power of Man to cauſe Petrifaction at his Pleaſure, 
and to direct and order the Proceſs of it, the ſame Art might be uſe- 


ul 
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ful to prevent the Generation of the Stone in the human Body, or to 
diſſolve the ſame when already formed. Might not an unlucky 
Obſerver tell him, that we ſhould be better inſtructed to form or 
generate Stones in the human Body by this Means than to — 
them? 
We will venture to promiſe, however, that when the Royal Society 
will inſtru any Body to make theſe artificial Petrifactions, we will 


find the Way to make them do one of theſe Things in the human 
Body as well as the other, 
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7 ſeems to be 4 ſettled Opinion 0 755 Auſtriaus Body awhoſe Works 
we are commenting on, that nothing can ds a Philoſophical Society 
greater Honour than a Behef in Impoſſibilities. This appears to 
be of the Number of the many Dofrines received in the Infancy of the So- 
ciety, and retained with due Reverence to its preſent Period. Multitudes 
of the Papers animadverted upon in the preceding and ſubſequent Sheets of 
this Work, have as indiſputable a Right to a Place in this Part as in thoſe 
where they fland. The additional Confideration of Method has placed 
them where they now are, to the no 11 thinning of the Ranks of this 
. Diviſion. 
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SE N I. . 
wt of Demons in Lead Mines. 


cies, as to Fairies and ſubterranean Spirits inhabiting the 
Caverns and Fiſſures of Rocks, in which Nature has buried 
the Ore : They have told the good Women of the neighbouring Vil- 
lages, a thouſand fantaſtical Stories of ſeeing them in groteſque Fi- 
gures ; ſome big, ſome little, ſome light and airy, and lope, motion- 
leſs and heavy as the Ore they lived among. 
The World has been uſed to look upon all theſe Stories as 8 | 
ſical and ridiculous; but ſurely it has not been obſerved, that there is 
ſufficient Ground to believe the Exiſtence of ſuch Demons, from the 
Accounts given of Things of this Kind, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. One would imagine, that Matters, which the Royal Society 
of London look upon as Facts, might have a Claim to ſome Eſtima- 
tion in the Eyes of the reſt of the World. We have many occaſional 
Hints of theſe ſubterranean Spirits diſperſed in the mineralogical Parts 
of their Works; but what of all other Things is the ſtrangeſt, and moſt 
inconteſtible Proof of the general and ſettled Belief of the Society in the 
Exiſtence of ſuch Demons, is, that in the thirty-ninth Number of the 
Tranſactions, where the Lead-Mines of Mendip-Hills in Somer ſetſhire 
are deſcribed, it is mentioned as a very ſingular Circumſtance, that 
the Miners had never ſeen any of them: The Author indeed obſerves, 
that they had heard them frequently, and that they had very good- 


naturedly knocked and hammered in the Ground, beyond where the 
People. 


T* E Miners i in many Parts of the World — had theic F an- 
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People were | anteciag; and by that Means pointed out where the 


greateſt Treaſures of the Ore von for that the Miners had generally 


been ſenſible enough of what thoſe Knockings they heard were, and 
had made it a Cuſtom to dig towards them, in which they never failed 
of their Reward, in the Quantity and Richneſs of the Vein they diſ- 
covered. The Author, indeed, towards the Concluſion of the Paper, 
ſeems to acknowledge too, that He had. been too raſh in his Affirma- 
tion of their never ae ſeen any of them; for he obſerves, that a 
a heavy Thing * about four Inches Jong, in which they Rad” out 
the Eyes, Arms, Legs, and Breaſt of a human Figure. Whoever 
will compare this Deſcription with that of the leaſt Kind of ſubter- 
ranean Demons, will find preat Reaſon to be convinced, that as ſure 


as ever any ſuch Creature exiſted, this was one of them. The Event - 
alſo perfectly anſwers the general Intent of their diſcovering them- 


ſelves, which is allowed to be with the civil Defign of pointing out 
the richeſt Parts of a Mine; for the Author expreſsly tells us, that 
the Mine in which it was found proved very rich. 


After ſuch an abſolute Proof of the Exiſtence of theſe ſubterrancan | 


Demons, we hope the World will pay more Reſpect, than has been 
of late done, to the good People who relate the Exploits of them: 
For bur own Parts, we are as fully convinced of their Exiſtence, as 
we are, or ever ſhall be, of any Thing that we have no other Proof 
of, than the Aﬀertion and Teſtimony of the Ræyal Society. We ſhould 
not omit, that it'is in this very Paper alfo, that we have the remark- 
able Account of the Vein of the Lead Ore, now and then giving the 
Miners the Slip, and running up into a Tree: They complain heavily, 
we told, of not being able to diſcover this of a long Time, becauſe 
the Tree ſuffers no Change by the Accident, but | flouriſhes Juſt as 
well as it uſed to do before it happened. 


CHAR 
An Account of a Ball of Sulphur generated i in the Ar. 


TIRACULOUS Occurrences are very frequent in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Soctecy of London; they ſat out with a Love 
of them, and they continue in it. The * of Geeſe growing in 
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$hell-Fiſh, was one of their very early Diſcoveries ; and this of a Maſs 


of ſolid Sulphur, formed, or, to uſe the very Societarian Phraſe, 
rated in the Air, is one of their lateſt. It is a Sort of i al-patures Of. 2 


fice to lead People out of Errors that pleaſe thetn; but it is a Thing that 
thoſe, who wiſh fo well to the Raya! Society as we do, cannot diſpenſe 


with, tho” ſenſible that it may be — with ſome little preſent 
Uneafineſs. 


We are not yet convinced, by all that has been ſaid i in Favour of 
ſolid Bodies falling from the Clouds, that any Thing ſolid, excepting 


only ſuch as may be formed out of an aqueous Fluid by the mere Effect 


of Cold, ever did, or ever can fall thence; not but that we have read, 


indeed, in the Tranſactions and elfewhere, of Showers of Wheat, of 
Pebble Stones, of Frogs, and of Whitings, and very lately of one of 
Ivy Seeds, miſtaken by a Chelſea Gardener for Garlic ; but till we can 
be informed in what Manner theſe feveral Bodies can be formed out 


of Water by Freezing, we chuſe to e our Belief of * Facts, EE 


however well atteſted. 

We are to acknowledge, that we can at preſent 48 no better an 
Idea of a Ball of ſolid Sulphur being formed in the Air, than of Whit- 
ings, Pebble- Stones, or Ivy-Seeds being generated there: But let us 
enquire into the Societarian Reaſons for believing it. The Account 
ſtands ſo late as in the four hundred and fifty-firſt Number of the 
Philoſophical Tranfactions: Its Author is Mr. Cook, a very ingenious 
Apothecary of the Je of Wight. We are to put this Gentleman in 
mind of one 'Fhing, 


qualified for a Writer of Tranſactions; every Man elſe on theſe Occa- 
ſions ſees the moſt eſſential Circumſtances of the Facts he deſcribes: 
People, who tell us of Showers of Wheat and Whitings, would not be 
believed, they think, if they did not aſſure us that they ſa them fall: 


however, by the bye, which is, that he is but half 


* 


But this Author's ſtrict Adherence to Truth, ſpoils: Half the Merit of 


his Story: He does not tell us it was his good Fortune to ſee this Ball 


of Sulphur, which he ſuppoſes to have been generated in the Air, fall 
out of it; he only tells us that he found it lying on the Ground, and 
has great Reaſons for ſuppoſing it could get there no other Way. 
The Circumſtances from which he collects its Origin, are theſe; — 
It had lightened and: thundered much in the Night, andramed towards 


g Morning: Some Hours after this, a Countryman walking over the 


- Meadows, near the Sea Shore, met with this Ball of Supbur Iying up- 
= L 


on 
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on the gurface of the Earth. Mr. Cook tells us that it was roundiſi 


in Figure and of a yellowith Colour, much harder than common Sul- 


hur, and of a very different Texture, and was covered over with 
fine bright gloſſy Cryſtals, of 2 yellowiſh Colour; that it had ſome 


Deprefſions and Cavities on its Surface, and ſome little Holes going 


into its Maſs; and that it was firmer and harder in ſome Parts than 
others. Such is the Account the Author gives of the Ball itſelf. 
His Reaſons for ſuppoſing it to conſiſt of Sulphur, do not appear; 
but thoſe for his judging that it fell from the Air, are theſe. 1. That 
if it had been formed under Ground, it could not have. got to. the 
Surface without loſing its Cryſtals, which fell off with the lighteſt. 


Touch; or, at the utmoſt, not without ſullying them. And, 2dly, 


That its Holes and Cavities, if it had been formed in the Earth, and 
brought up thence to its Surface, muſt have been filled with Dirt. | 
Theſe Arguments have appeared concluſive to the Royal Society, 
and the Members ſeem as perfectly convinced as the Author, that it 
was intended for one of thoſe Balls of Fire that ſometimes” burſt in 


the Air, or on the Ground, and do vaſt Miſchief, but that it miſſed 


Fire. We repeat. the Author's Words in this Sentence, that we 


may not miſrepreſent him: For our own Parts, we want a great 


deal more to convince us, that it was as repreſented in theſe Sup- 
poſitions, and are firmly of Opinion, at preſent; that it was neither 


Sulphur, nor generated in the Air, Why are we to ſuppoſe a 


Thing to be Sulphur, which the Author himſelf tells us was much 
harder than Sulphur, was of. a different Texture from Sulphur, and 
was covered 'with cryſtalline Effloreſcences on its Surface? Theſe 
rather tend to convince us, that it was not Sulphur, and yet we have 
not one more Reaſon given us for believing that it was fo, except that 
it was yellow: This is a Colour that we are apt to believe may be- 
long to other Subſtances beſides Brimſtone ; and as to the fiery Trial 
mentioned by the Author, it ſerves, like. all the reſt, and indeed 
like moſt Societarian Arguments, to prove juſt the contrary to what 


the Author intended; he tells us it burnt with a white Flame; 


whereas we are apt to fancy that Brimſtone burns with a blue one. 
Theſe are Mr. Coo#'s Reaſons for believing the Subſtance, under 
Conſideration, to have been Sulphur. It remains to animadvert on 
his Reaſons for the ſecond: Part of his e N. its Fg : 

from the Clouds, An n 
The 


of AE = my 


The Aſſertors of the Raining of Fiſh, Frogs, and Pebbles, all found 
| thaſe Belief of the Fact, upon their' finding thoſe Things on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and not knowing how they came there, the fame 
Reaſon is alſo alledged by Mr. Cook, for his believing this Ball of Sul- 
phür to have fallen Rem out of the Air, but with this: eſſential ad- 
ditional one, that the Form; under which it was found, tendeted it 
abfſerd: to ſuppoſe: that it had been raiſed out of the Earth in it. 


Notwithſtanding the Weight of all theſe Arguments, we mal 


venture to aſſert, that this Ball was probably not Sulphur, nor ge- 
nergted in the Air. The ſhooting out cryſtalline Effloreſcences on 
the Surface is not a Property of Sulphur, nor is the being in Part 
mouldring and friable, and in Part ſolid and firm, a Property of the 
Maſſes of it. Let us enquire, however, if there is nothing elſe, to 
which theſe and the other Properties attributed to this Ball of Mat- 
ter belong: We are told of a roundiſh yellow Body, of a ſulphurous 


Quality, burning with a White Flame, and covered with theſe 


downy Effloreſcences on- its Surface: Is not this a very good De- 
ſcription of common globular yellow Pyrites? And might not ſuch 
a Body be made to anſwer every Particular, and to explain every Ob- 
jection of this Author's. As to its being found on the Surface of 
the Earth, Pyrites of ſeveral Sorts frequently are fo, and particularly 
thoſe of this globular Kind. The Size, Figure, and Deſcription of 


this Ball, as Mr. Cook gives them, perfectly agree with ſuch a Pyrites, 


and the cryſtalline Effloreſcences he deſcribes on its Surface, tho' very 
difficult to account for, ſuppoſing it Sulphur, are very eaſily recon- 
ciled to it as a Pyrites. We are told that it had rained in the Morn- 
ing; and the State he deſcribes this Body in, is juſt ſuch a one as a 
hard Shower might eaſily bring on in a Pyrites that had already lain 


long enough in the Air to be ready to ſhoot, After a thorough Wet- 


ting, Bodies of this Kind will often crack, and diſcover Holes in their 
ſeveral Parts, and will be covered over with juſt ſuch Cryſtallizations 
as Mr. Cook deſcribes, fine, pellucid, and falling off with a Touch ; 
theſe are in general colourleſs, and are EMoreſcences of pure Vitriol ; 
ſometimes they are yellowiſh, and leſs bright, having much the Re- 
ſemblance of powdered Sulphur, and as eaſily falling off. All Mr. 
Cook's Objections are anſwered, by ſuppoſing this to have been the 
Caſe ; and the ſeeming Impoſſibility of the Ball's having been formed 
in the Earth, from its Holes not being filled up with Earth, and its 
1 L 2 oY Cryſtallizations 
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Cryſtallizations or Effloreſcences not rubbed off, is eaſily; got over, 


when we declare thoſe Holes and thoſe Effloreſcences not to have been 


about it while in the Earth, but to have been formed by the Effects 
af Air and Rain, after it had been by ſome Accident thrown upon 


the Surface: On this Suppoſition allo, its burning with a white 
Flame is eaſily explained, fince many of the Pyrites, which have 


ſometing arſenical in them, burn with a whitiſh or greeniſh white 


Flame, inſtead of a blue one. Upon the Whole, what the particular 


Ball, Mr. Cook deſcribes, might be, we cannot pretend to be quite 


poſitive, not having ſeen it; but the World will have ſhrewd@uſ- 
picions about it, when we inform them, that Pyritz of a globular 
Form, and anſwering to all the Characters Mr. Cook gives of his 


Ball, are found in the very Places where his was picked up, and 


that two or three have been ſent over to us from thence, one of 
which only remains at this Time, the others having, after being 
covered with the Effloreſcences deſcribed by Mr. Cook, and grown 


res. and cavernous, fallen into Powder. 
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ZOOPHYTE Ss. 


HE Term Zoophyte, bein ea thoſe not ** on any Thing 


in Nature, has done great Honour to many of the Deſcribers of the 
| Works of Nature, who have adopted it. We flatter ourſelves, 
| that it was never more juſtly attributed to any Thing, not even to the 

Animal Flower, than to the Vegetation of Muſcles and Oyſters, or to 
the Seed of a Plant, which has been proved to the Royal Society, as 


much as Things are uſually proved to it, to be of an animal Nature, 


and poſſeſſed of that great Charatterilic Quality Locomotion. 
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PART, 
Of ZOOPHYTES, treated of at large in 
the Publications of the RorarL SociET x. 


. 
An Account of a ſtrange Creature called Bakera; ; deſcrib- 


ed in the Philoſophical TORN under the Name re of 
An odd Aquatic Animal. 


T has been a Cuſtom with the Botanical Writers of this complai- 
ſant Age, to give to any new Plant they diſcover, the Name of 
| ſome Friend or Correſpondent; or of ſomebody whom they are 
defirous the World ſhould be informed that they had the Honour to 
be known to. We have not a great deal to ſay as to the Idea ſuch 
Names as theſe convey of the Plant they are given to; but as they 
| ſerve to commemorate the Friendſhip and Eſteem that once exiſted: 
between the ſeveral Profeſſors of the fame Science, and give them an i 
eaſy Opportunity of immortalizing one another's Names, we > think . 
they are of very public Emolument and Utility. fy 
Not to be wanting on our Part in promoting ſo amicable ecken 
we have choſen to teſtify to the World our Friendſhip and Eſteem for 
the very eminent Societarian Mr. Henry Baker, by immortalizing, ſo 
far as in us lies, his Name in the ſame Manner, by giving it to a 
Creature, which it is his great Honour to have had a very confider- 
able Share in the Diſcovery of. | | 
If the cenſorious Reader, when he has gone thro' our Animadver- 
ſions on this Animal, as it is called, ſhould think we have dealt hardly 
with a Gentleman of Mr. Baker's Eminence in the Philoſophic World, 


in commemorating his Name by Means of an Animal which is no 
Animal 
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Animal at all, we have only to reply, that himſelf and the Society are 


to anſwer to that ; that they deſcribe and receive it as an Animal; and 


that, notwithſtanding all ourſelves have proved to the contrary, we are 


very certain that it is as much an Animal as he is a Philoſopher. 


We are ſenſible of the Juſtice of the general Complaint againſt 
Names of this Kind, that they want Appropriation; that if the Name 
 Milleria had been given to the Plant Colfinſonia, or that of Collinſonia 


to the Milleria, each of the Plants would have been as well expreſſed as 
they are at preſent, and ſo of the reſt: We do acknowledge, that Ran- 
dia, Boerhaavia, Claytonia and Linnea are of the Nature of Bays's 
Prologue and Epilogue, of which the Prologue might as well ſerve for 
an Epilogue and the Epilogue for a Prologue, and either of them would 
ſuit any other Play as well as that they were written for. But far 
from ſubmitting our Name of Bakera to the ſame Cenſure, we ſhall 
venture ta aſſert its peculiar Appropriation to the Subject, and to pro- 
poſe it as a Model to the future Chriſteners of God's Creatures in this 
Way; affirming, with all that Freedom which becomes People who 
are in the right, that there is ſo ſtrict a Relation between the Man and 


the Thing, that there is no Creature in the viſible World except this, 


that could convey any Idea of Mr. Baker, no Creature of the human 
Species, except Mr. Baker, whoſe Qualities approach to thoſe of the 
Subject named from him. There are not many Men whoſe Names 


could convey a proper Idea of a mongrel Buſineſs, which, as it ſtands 


recorded in the Tranſactions, is neither Animal nor Vegetable, neither 
one Thing nor another; but what in its true and real Nature is a teaz- 


ing, troubleſome, vexatious Thing, avoided by every Body that knows 


what it is, eager to fix its Claws into every Stranger that comes in its 
Way, when fixed, the difficulteſt of all Things in the World to get 
rid of, and good for nothing but to lead People into Errors. After 
giving the Name, and Reaſon of the Name, of this ſtrange Thing, it 
is Time we proceed to its Hiſtoryß. 

The true State of the Difcovery is this: — Dr. Henry Miles of Toot- 
ing, found ſome Seeds of a common Plant, the Bidens, fallen into a 


Ditch. To diſtinguiſh Animals from Vegetables, or from Parts of 


Vegetables, is not the Talent of a true Societarian: The very ingeni- 
ous Doctor found Means to get them out of the Water, and, eager 
to ſhew himſelf of the true philoſophic Race, ſat down to examine 
them with. Attention, and as the Reſult of his Examination, drew up 


9 | an 


ett 
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an Account of their Nature and Qualities, and ſent it with the Bodies 
themſelves to the Royal Society by the Hands of Mr. Baker. His 
Account, as it ſtands in the Tranſactions, is, that it is an odd aquatic 
Animal, found in ſtanding Water: That he kept fome of them ib 
their own Element in his Houſe, but that they all died in a Day and a 
Half's Time; that they ſeem to be nothing but SA, and are no thick- 
er while alive: That they have the Power, as moſt aquatic Inſects 
have, of finking themſelves to the Bottom of the Water on the Approach 
of a Stick, and that when taken out and laid upon a Paper, they will 
ſpring away like a Graſhopper. The Doctor concludes with an Ob- 
ſervation of their great Scarcity, and with a Suſpicion that they are 
the Infect called Tipula not arrived at its perfect State. 
Baker and the Doctor had been long profeſſed Friends, but, alas! 
what Friendſhip can ſtand againſt a Rivalſhip in Fame. Tho' he knew 
no more either of Seeds or of Animals than the Doctor, he had no 
ſooner read the Account, than ſomething whiſpered him within, that 
this was a Diſcovery in his own Way; perfectly like all his own Diſ- 
coveries; and was deftined to breed him up a Rival in a Society where 
he had hitherto fat without Compeer. What was to be done? To ſup- 
preſe the Paper was impracticable; the Doctor would have found ſome 
other Hand to have conveyed fo great a Difcovery by, had he attempt- 
ed it: Since it was impoſſible to rob his Friend of the Honour of fo 
glorious an Invention, the next Thing was the ſharing it with him: 
But how was this to be done? The Doctor's Deſcription was full 
enough as to the Properties of the Creature; and as to the Form of it, 
that ſhewed itſelf, as the Specimens ſent were to be laid before the 
Society. Happily the Doctor had only uſed his naked Eye in the Ex- 
amination; a Microſcopical Diſquiſition of ſo ſtrange a Subject pro- 
miſed great Things, and ſeemed reſerved by ſome good Angel to 
Mr. Baker's Share: He calls in the Aſſiſtance of his Glaſſes to his Aid, 
and by the Help of theſe, diſtinguiſhes what the Doctor had but a 
very imperfect Idea of, the Head and Tail of the Animal. Proud of 
the Diſcovery, he draws up a Paper as long as his Friend's; in which 
he very carefully repeats what the other had ſaid before, and adds to 
it a Microſcopical Deſcription of the Creature, not omitting any Cir- 
cumſtance his judicious Eye could diſcover to him, and particularly 
deſcribing the three Horns on the Animal's Head, and the Prickles 
that both they and the Body were armed with. The outer Form of 
an Object is not enough to ſatisfy ſo inquiſitive and curious a Genius 
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as Mr. Baker's, he leaves it to the Doctor to be content with the ſu- 


perficial Examination, and to ſhew his own ſuperior Talents, he dif- 
ſects the Body carefully, and on examining its Contents, he diſcovers 
that it is truly an Animal in its aurelian State, and ſeems to hold the 
Doctor very cheap, who had confined his Obſervations to what he 
now found to be only the Huſk or Caſe of the encloſed Animal. 
Theſe are the Accounts given by theſe two moſt eminent Natura- 
liſts, as they ſtand printed ſo lately as in the four hundred and ſixty- 
ninth Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions ; but the Authors, 
as if ſtill not judging them perfect, have added each his Poſtſcript to 


them; that of Dr. Miles gives us the Hiſtory of an Event which befel 


him in the Management of the Creatures; he tells Mr. Baker, that the 
Animals he ſends him were catched the Day before, and kept in Wa- 


ter in a Glaſs till the Time of his finiſhing the Letter, but that on his 


going, on the concluding of that, to pack ſome of them up to ſend 
with it, he thought they were all gone; but that on a nearer View, 
he found they had got down to the Bottom of the Water, and were 
there hanging together by the Taz/s. Not to take any Notice of the 


farther Proofs of animal Life, which the Doctor gives theſe poor 


Seeds in this additional Paragraph, we cannot but obſerve a little Dif- 
ference between the two Authors, that appears pretty clearly in it: 
Theſe Tails by which the Animals hung together, according to the 

Doctor's Account, could be no other than the bearded Prickles of 
the Seed, which Mr. Baker calls the Horns; and as Horns grow on 
the Heads of Animals, and Tails at the other End of the Body, no- 


thing is more evident than that theſe Gentlemen between them could 


not make out which was the Head and which was the Tail of their 
odd aquatic Inſect. So much for the Doctor's Poſtſcript. Mr. Baker's 


conſiſts only of a Query, What Animal is this in its perfe State? A 


Query that will long do Honour to the Philoſophic Genius who 
propoſed it; to the Royal Saciety of London, who were not able to 
anſwer it; and to the Tranſactions in which it is printed. 

Upon the whole, we have a very good Inſtance in theſe Papers of the 
State of Natural Knowledge in the Royal Society in the Year 174; 


and, which is a Thing of about as much Importance to the World, 
of the Manner in which Mr. Baker treats his Friends. The poor 


Doctor could not be permitted to enjoy his Blunder in Peace, but this 
inſinuating Creature muſt ſteal into a Share, muſt point out to the So- 
ciety his Defects, by adding a Figure of the Creature himſelf, and 


after 
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after telling the World, as he plainly enough does, that the Doctor 
did not know the Head of an Animal from the Tail, he finally ſets 
aſide his Opinion of the Creature s being the 7 ipula, by an abſolute 
Query of (iran SF 

It is but Juſtice, that this ſhould ſtand as an evertalttig Memorial of 
Mr. Baker's perfect Skill in the Microſcope, of his great Knowledge 

of the Way to uſe it to Advantage, and of the important Diſcoveries 
he has made, and will hereafter make by it. 

This Gentleman's Reputation i in the learned World, tho' not very 
inconſiderable at preſent, is evidently of that Kind that muſt conti- 
nue to encreaſe, ſo long as he continues to write: We know of no other 
Man indeed in the preſent Age, whoſe Character is ſo pictureſquely 

deſcribed in theſe two excellent Lines of our late Friend Mr. Pope : 


No Crab more active in the dirty Dance, 
Downward to climb, or backwards to advance. 


That the Blunder might not ſtand as a Scandal to the Age as well 
as to the Royal Society; and that its Author might not go unrewarded 
with his due Share of Fame, I, after an abundantly ſufficient Time for 
bis diſcovering it himſelf, if he had been able, gave Information of it 
to the Preſident, and with that Information ſome Seeds of the Plant, 
picked out of a Head of it in my own Collection. I have informed 
him of ſeveral other Blunders of a like Kind ſince, one Half of them, 
I believe, by this very Mr. Baker and his Correſpondents ; could k 
have obtained the ſame Redreſs of them as in this Caſe, theſe Ani- 
madverſions had never been printed. The Preſident could not but be 
ſtruck at the Notice of ſo flagrant an Error; invidious as he was at 
the Author of his Information, he inſiſted on a Recantation in Form 
from the Authors of the Paper; Dr. Miles was convinced, and con- 
ſented ; Mr. Baker's Name does not appear to it, ſo that probably he 
is of Opinion that they are Animals ſtill. The Doctor, to do him 
Juſtice, received the Information of his Error as he ought, he even 


ſolicited an Acquaintance with me afterwards: But muſt I alſo do. Juf- 
tice to the Society? The Recantation was drawn in Form, and had 


paſſed the Examination of the Society, when the Secretary brought 
it to me to know if it was right: How was I convinced of the Juſtice 


of the Character that — had long held with me, when I ſaw in 
M 2 | his 
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this Paper that the Doctor now had informed himſelf, that what he 
once took far Animals were the Seeds of the Facohea ; Seeds about as 


like thoſe of the Biden, as Muſtard is to Aniſeſeed; I deſired it might 
be altered to, that the Doctor had been informed that they were the 
Seeds of the Bidens; this, however, was too much to be entirely com- 
plied with, the Doctor will keep the Honour of being his own Informer, 


but he has graciouſly eondeſcended to alter the Name of the Plant ac- 
cording to the Directions; and partly to fave his own Reputation, in 


ſome Degree at leaſt, partly to be even with his taunting Friend 
Baker, he has added, that he verily believes theſe Seeds were at that 
Time. poſſeſſed by fome Animals, tho all his Microſcopes were not able 


to diſcover any of them. 
The Secretary, heartily mortified at 3 publiſhed ſuch a Paper, 


took ſome Pains to aſſure himſelf of the Reality of the Bodies being 
the Seeds of a Plant, but alas! ſo ſhort-lived are Diſcoveries not root- 
ed by Science, that in leſs than Half a Year after, when ſomebody in 
Banter brought him a Handful of the Plant, and aſked him what it 
was, he did not find himſelf qualified to give an Anſwer, 


SCRAP i 
Of the Vegetable Mature of Oyſters and Muſcles. 


N the preceding Chapter we have endeavoured to do proper Honour 
to two very eminent Authors, employed in the raifing a vegetable 
Seed into the Rank of Animals; in this we are to do the ſame Sort of 
Juſtice to another Author, who ſeems growing apace toward the ſame 


Pitch of Knowledge and of Reputation, and who takes as much Pains, 


and uſes Obſervations and Arguments full as accurate and philoſophi- 
cal, to reduce two Creatures that Nature certainly meant for Animals, 
and that all the World beſide have hitherto allowed to be ſuch, to the 
Nature of Vegetables. 

This curious Paper is written by a Perſon whom the Society calls 
Dr. John Bartram, and ſtands in the four hundred and'ſeventy-fourth 
Number of the Tranſactions. This very Philoſophic Writer informs 
his Friend Mr. Peter Collinſon, that he had obſerved ſomething of an 


ILL nt Nature i in the Muſcle, namely, that it has Roots of the 
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fibrous Kind, which ſtrike deep into the Earth, and that it therefore 
ſeems to be of a vegetable Nature. As he thinks it highly probable that 


the Animal draws Part of its Nouriſhment thro them; he argues, 
that they doubly do the Office of Roots; ſerving at once to convey 
Nouriſhment to the Fiſh, and to fix and ſecure it againſt the Motion 


of the Water, The laſt of theſe Uſes the World will certainly al- 


low him ; and his Proof of the firſt, which would otherwiſe have 
ſeemed ſomewhat doubtful, is very rightly calculated to have the 
Effect it was intended for, that is, to convince the Royal Society of 
the Truth of the Propoſition : he argues, that they muſt be deſtined 


to convey Nouriſhment to the Creature, becauſe they are diſperſed at 
their oppoſite Ends through the whole Body of the Muſcle. Other Peo- 


ple perhaps would have thought, that if intended for the conveying of 
Nouriſhment to the Animal, they would not have terminated in dif- 


ferent Parts of its Body, but all have gone to the Stomach : But the 


Society has adjudged it otherwiſe; they have received and counte- 


nanced his Paper, and doubtleſs will put F. R. S. as well as M. D. 


to the Name of its Author. 

As to Oyſters, he thinks the only Plant in the World they are like, 
is the Opuntia or Indian Fig, as it is called; there is, he ſays, indeed 
a great Similitude between theſe. The Opuntia ſending forth one Leaf, 
which afterwards becomes the Support to another Leaf, and ſo on; 
and in the ſame Manner one Oyſter growing by the Side of another 
till the Cluſter extends to a great Length and Breadth. He adds, 
that the old Oyſter thus ſupports a young one till it be preſſed down 
into the Mud, and buried for ever in it, and that this young one af- 


terwards produces another, which, by Degrees, preſſes it down in the 


fame Manner. The Oyſters, according, to this Account, are a very 
cruel Sort of Parricides; but we cannot find out the Similarity. be- 
tween this and any Thing that relates to the Opuntia, no more than 
we can diſcover any Thing in that Plant correſponding to the other 
great Quality he mentions in the Oyſter, when he affures us, that it 
has a Power of opening and ſhutting, its Shell like a Muſcle: This 
we doubt not, however, but the ingenious Author will explain in a 
future Communication; and if we could prevail with Mr. Baker to 
lend him a Microſcope, and inform him of the Manner of his uſing 
it, when he examined the Seed of the Bidens, we doubt not but he 
will be able to diſcover the Circulation. of the Blood in the Iadian 


Fig, and the tubular Cavities in the Filaments of the Muſcle, and 
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thus convince the Society of the perfe& Analogy between theſe ſe- 
veral Parts of the Creation. 


In the mean Time, however, let us enquire a little into the Troth 


of what he has already diſcovered : He has very plainly diſcovered, 
that he does not know what the Beard of a Muſcle is; and has pretty 
fully convinced the World, that the Royal Society does not know any 


more of it than he. All the Muſcle Kind, from the Pinna Marina, 
down to the ſmalleſt Species, protrude this filamentous Subſtance, 


which he takes to ſerve the Office of Roots, but which is truly of no 


other Uſe to any of them, but for the fixing themſelves by, and mov- 
ing at Pleaſure. It muſt needs be very extraordinary, therefore, as 
the learned Author expreſſes it, that the Muſcles of Penhylvania ſhould 


do what all the other Species of Muſcles of all the other Parts of the 


World always did: no-body, however, will queſtion its being properly 


a new Diſcovery, both on the Part of the Author, and of the Royal 
Society; ſince, tho' it muſt be acknowledged, that all the Authors who 


ever wrote of Shell-Fiſh mention it; yet it muſt be acknowledged too, 
that neither Dr. Bartram, nor the Royal Society, ſeem to have read any 
of them. How much Nouriſhment theſe Fibres convey to the Ani- 
mal, the reſt of the World will indeed be very able to judge, when 


they find that they neither are hollow, nor have any Communication 


with the Stomach ; but we doubt not but that Society will, not- 
withſtanding any ſuch trivial Obſervations, remain convinced, that 
they prove a vegetable Nature in it. 


As to the very curious Analogy between the Oyſter and the Opun- 


lia, and his Deductions from it, we are of Opinion, that when he has 


added to it the Improvements we have mentioned, it will be one of the 
greateſt Diſcoveries made in our Time; but that in the mean while, 
the great Similarity he has made out between theſe two Things, is 
much of the Nature of that between the Man and the Horſe, urged 
from the former's being born in a Stable. There is no more Con- 
nection by Veſſels, no more Circulation of Juices between the old 
Oyſter-Shell and the young one, than there is between the Leaves of 
the Opuntia, and the earthen Pot that holds the Earth it grows in; 
nor does the young Oyſter affix itſelf to the Shell of the old one, pre- 
ferably. to a Stick or a Stone; it would adhere to either of them as 
firmly as to the other, if they were placed in its Way, and has no 
more to do with the Shell of the old one, than as the neareſt ſolid 
3 to it. 


The 
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The curious and ingenious Author concludes his Paper with another 
Obſervation, equally wonderful and rare with the others ; namely, 
that the Freſh-Water Muſcle is very different from the other, and has 
a Power of creeping along the Mud like a Snail. It is not very won- 
derful, ſure, that the Freſh-Water Muſcle ſhould be different from 
the other, when it is a Species of a quite different Genus of Shells, 
and is no more a Muſcle, tho' vulgarly called one, than the cruf- 
taceous Fiſh called Long Oyfter by our Fiſhermen, is an Oyſter. What 
could the Author think of the Royal Society of London, when he 
gave them an Account of the Creeping of this Animal, as a Thing 
unknown to them? And yet, alas ! what did he think of them but 
the Truth ! Dr. Mortimer adds a Note, to inform them, that he had 
ſeen the very ſame Thing in England. It is a Pity but that he had 
alſo ſeen the Beard of a Muſcle, and could have informed the So- 
ciety, that that Animal had ſuch an Appendage. 
It may be unluckily aſked on ſome ſuch Occaſion as this, Who are 


the Authors of the Philoſophical Tranſactions ? Who are all theſe 


nameleſs People, whoſe Papers we are entertained with there ? It is 
eaſily anſwered, That all that they receive, countenance, and publiſh, 
by whoever it be written, is from that Time theirs : But if Curioſity 


ſhould go ſtill farther, and inſiſt on being ſatisfied, let the Cor- 


reſpondents in general be judged of by this very eminent one Dr. 


Bartram. 

Doctor is a good travelling Name, as the Thief as in the Play, 
and the Society are never backward in giving their Friends Titles: 
They would have all their Members, and, all the Correſpondents of 
their Members, appear Men of Conſequence: The Title of Doctor 
beſpeaks ſome ſort of Reſpect and Credit, and 1s a very fafe one, 
when no-body will ever enquire into it, when the Perſon it is attri- 
buted to lives in another Kingdom, was never heard of before, nor 
is ever likely to be heard of again. Words may eaſily be uſed in 
Senſes very juſtifiable, tho' not intended to expreſs exactly what the 
People who uſe them, know the World will underſtand them to do. 
When Richard Roe, a Phyſician, whoſe Works have been attributed 
to the Author of theſe Animadverſions, publiſhed his mock Vindi- 
cation of the Royal Saciety, he called himſelf a Fellow. People at 
firſt choſe to underſtand by it, that he was a Fellow of the Roya/ 


Society, tho' doubtleſs he meant no more by it, than that he was @ very 


odd 
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odd Fellow. When Richard Rock, of immortal Memory, added to 


his Name the ſignificant Capitals, M. L. the World ſuppoſed he 


meant it to expreſs Medicine Licentiatus, a Licentiate of Phyſic ; ; 


while the ingenious Author of it, who had in Times before been a 


Maker of wooden Legs to one of our Hoſpitals, probably intended no 


more by it, than to denote that to have been his former Profeſſion: 


In the ſame Manner, when the Roya/ Society give the Term Doctor to 


Fohn Bartram, perhaps they intend to be very well ſatisfied with the 
World's ſuppoſing, that th-y mean to expreſs his having taken the 


Degree of a Doctor in Phyle: We know very well, however, that 
the Word Doctor, in its primitive Senſe, ſignifies no more than 


Teacher, and as ſuch is properly applicable, by the Royal Society, to 


any body who is able to teach them, as the Perſon now under Conſi- 


deration ſeems perfectly qualified to do. In this Senſe, therefore, 
according to the Authorities of Richard Rock and Richard Roe, we do 
imagine that the Royal Society call Fohn Bartram Doctor; we flatter 
ourſelves, that they cannot mean to expreſs by it, that he has taken 
a Doctor's Degree, becauſe that is not a Truth, 

John Bartram is an Inhabitant of Per/ylvania, a Planter of the 
meaner Sort ; ſo mean, indeed, that he owes the little Knowledge we 


have of him, to his having been ſome Years employed, at a very ſmall 


Price, to travel over his own, and ſome of the neighbouring Colonies, 
to collect the Seeds of the American Trees, for the Curious here. 
His Induſtry in this Occupation deſerves the utmoſt Praiſe ; and his 
Improvement in the Knowledge of the Plants he met with, was ſur- 


priſing: from being ſcarce able to write, he in a few Years got ſuch 


a Knowledge of the Vegetables there, that he became able to apply 
the Names he found in our Letters, pretty regularly to them, and to 
expreſs his own Opinion of them tolerably intelligible. We mention 
this as a very high Encomium on a poor illiterate Planter, and we 
eſteem him extremely for it; but to ſet aſide the Term Doctor, added 
to his Name, we cannot think that ſuch a Man as this can be qualified 
to write Philoſophy for the Inſtruction. of any Royal Society in the 


World, except one; and we could have wiſhed that one not to have 
told all the World they were an Exception, by publiſhing ſuch Diſ- 


quiſitions as are the Subjects of this Paper in their Tranſactions, 
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0 1 A P. II. 
An Account of an Animal Flower 


HE World is s obliged to the very reverend Dr. Hughes, a Gen- 


tleman, who has ſince publiſhed a whole Hiſtory in the ſame 
Stile, for the Deſcription, and as himſelf tells us, for the Diſcovery 


of this moſt amazing of all amazing Things. The four hundred and 


ſeventy- -firſt Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions has the Honour 
of giving it a Place among the Works of the learned and ingenious, 
as the Publiſher of thoſe Papers calls their Authors. 

The very ingenious Author has not the quickeſt Eye in the World 
at diſcerning Contradictions; he unluckily ſets out with one in the 


Title of his Account ; he expreſly calls the Thing that is the Subject 


of it, a Flower, the Word Animal he there uſes in an adjective Senſe, 
and gives merely as an Epithet, expreſſing its having ſome Reſem- 


blance to the Animal Creation ; but in the very ſetting out, to- 


wards the Deſcription, he declares, that it is a Flower, which he 


verily believes to be an Animal, and in three Lines more he is per- 
fectly convinced that it is one. 


Whether we are to abide by the Name or by the Deſcription, may 


with ſome be Matter of Doubt ; for our own Part, we are fully of 


Opinion, that the latter, not the former, conveys the Meaning of the 
Author. We could have wiſhed for this Reaſon, however, that the 
Name had been changed from the Animal Flower to the Flower 
Animal, in the after Publication; but Mr. Hughes is too much a 
Societarian to condeſcend to mend a Fault. | 
It is impoſſible to read this Paper without doing the Author of it 
the Juſtice to own, that he is a very cloſe Copier of the Manner of that 
Prince of Societarians, Henry Baker, Eſq; a great Part of the Paper 
is ſpent, as is uſual, in thoſe of that Gentleman, in Matters foreign 
to the Purpoſe. The material Articles in the Deſcription of the 
Creature, are in general omitted, and Matters of no > Conſequence 
deſcribed with amazing Nicety and Preciſion. 
The Creature was found in a Baſon of Water in a Cave; inhabit- 
ing the Cavities of a Stone that lay in it: It might as well have been 
. | found 
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Found on a Rock on the Coaſt; if the Author had looked for it 


there, but that he has omitted to give us any Information of: He 
very punctually tes us the Diameter of the Cave, the Depth and 
Dimenſions of the Baſon of Water in it, and the Length, Breadth, 

and Thickneſs of the Stone in the Middle of it. On this Stone, he 


tells us, he found this ſurprizing Creature, which he ſeems now 


wavering again, between the Plant and the Animal Nature, as to 
which of them he ſhould determine it to be of: He calls it, indeed, 


ſtill an Animal; but in the Deſcription, he uſes all the Terms pro- 


per to expreſs the Parts of the Flowers of Plants: He tells us of 
Piſtils and Stamina, of Leaves and Stalks, and ſeems to wonder that 
he could find no Apices, Some of theſe Parts, however, he alſo 
gives the ſynonymous Names of Arms and Claws to ; and in fine, 
concludes with a profeſſed Uncertainty, as to which of the Claſſes 
of Creatures it is to be referred, declaring, that if it be an Ani- 
mal, he believes its Stamina ſerve it in catching its Prey and that 
what he elſewhere had called the Socket of the F lower, 1s the Crea- 
ture's Mouth. 

What is the World, upon the Whole, to Judge of a Thing, which 
the Man who deſcribes it, ſeems in ſo much Uncertainty about; and 
which the Royal Society do not ſeem in a Condition to ſet him clear 


in: Which, in the Title to the Account, is an abſolute Vegetable, 


ſoon after is ſuſpected to be an Animal : After this is mentioned with 
Certainty, as an Animal ; then is deſcribed with all the Parts of the 
Fructi fication of Plants; and in fine, is left in more Uncertainty 
than it was at firſt, by the unlucky Monoſyllable if? 

We are to add, hat the Author in his later Account proves, that 
he knows full as much of the Matter as he did when he wrote this : 
Whatever he may be ſuſpected to want, however, it is pretty evident 
from both Accounts, that he does not want a ſufficient Pride in his 
own great Merit, or in the Conſequence of his . Obſervations. He 


delivers this as the Hiſtory of a Creature wholly unknown to the 


World before, not deſcribed, ſo far as he knows, by any Author of 
ancient or modern Times. This is the Conſequence of writing be- 


fore People have read: The Aſſertion may be true indeed in the 


Form in which it ſtands ; for it does not appear that the Author has 


read any Authors at all on theſe Subjects, either Ancient or Modern: 
But there is not one of theſe, if he had read them, but he would 


have found an Account of i it in. 
10 Dr. 
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Dr. Mortimer obſerves; in a Note, that Geſner and Jobnſon had 
deſcribed it before ; and he might have added to the Liſt A/drovand 
and Rondelet, and, in ſhort, almoſt all the Authors who ever pub- 
liſhed upon theſe Subjects. They have all of them deſcribed, moſt 
of them figured it, and have all very properly made it a Species of 
that Genus, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Urtica Marina. Some 
of them have given us, indeed, ſuch Deſcriptions of it, as ſhewed 
they had not a much better Idea of what it was than Mr. Hughes ; 
but there are OT who c: convince us that they were ſomewhat better 
acquainted with 1: 


* Thoſe who would be further acquainted with the Performances of ſo great an 
Author as Mr. Hughes, we refer to his Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, lately publiſhed 
in a pompous Folio: But ſuch as may not chuſe to gratify their Curioſity at the 
Expence of a Guinea, may meet with Satisfaction at a much cheaper Rate, in the 
Monthly Review for July 1750; where a very entertaining View is exhibited of this 
wonderful Book. 
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#FOOLOGY is one of the three great Branches of the Science 

which the Royal Society was eſtabliſhed for the Promotion and 
Improvement of, under the Name of Natural Knowledge. Ve 

doubt not but it will appear from the following Chapters, that this ve- 

nerable Body has at all Times had, and ſtill has, as much Knowledge of 
this as of either of the other two. 
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of SU BJECTS relating to the Human 
SPECIES. 


An Account of a Mer-Man. 
'T has for ſome odd Reaſon, not eaſily comprehended by the gentle 


Reader, pleaſed the Writers of Miracles and Monſters in the Ani- 
mal World, to make them almoſt all Females: The Creature 


deſcribed, as being of the Human Species, and living under Water, 


has been almoſt always made a Female by theſe Gentlemen, and 
diſtinguiſhed in our Language by the Name of the Mer-maid : We 


have an Account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, however, of one 


of theſe Creatures, which is, contrary to this general Cuſtom, declared 
to be a Male. It does not appear indeed from any Part of the Ac- 
count, tho particular enough in moſt Reſpects, that the Author of it 
ſaw any Thing about the Creature that might determine its Sex, 
but however, as he has all along ſpoke of it in the maſculine Gender, 
we think it is as fairly and fully proved that it was a Male, as that it 
was a Fiſh. The Author of this marvellous Hiſtory is Mr. Thomas 
Glover; it ſtands in the hundred and twenty-fixth Number of the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Mr. Glover tells us, that the Creature appeared to him in Rapaban- 


nock River in Virginia, and that he had fo many and ſo favourable 


Opportunities of examining its Figure, that he is qualified to give a 
very good Deſcription of it. It was /arger, he tells us, than a Man, 
otherwiſe like; ts Skin tawny, hke that of the Inhabitants of that Coun- 
| try; its Head pyramaical, and without Hair; its Eyes large and black, 


it's Eye- brows broad; its Mouth wide, with a black Streak at the upper 
Lip, 
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Lip, and turned up at the End like Muftachres ; ; its Neck, Shoulders, 1 
Breaſt, and Waiſt like a Man; but its Tail like that of a Fiſh, Mr. 


Glover informs us that it played about in the Water near him, and 
looked him in the Face; that its Aſpect was very grim and terrible ; ; 


and that it dived and roſe up again, and ſometimes ſwam juſt under 
the Surface of the Water, at which Time he could obſerve it throw 
out its Arms and draw them in again ju/ft as a Man does. 

The Love of telling ſtrange Stories has exiſted in all Ages; and we 
have conſequently had many Accounts of Mer-Maids, if not of Mer- 
Men, delivered by different Authors. Thomas Bartholin has deſcribed 
one under the Name of a Syren ; Barewitz another, which he ſwears 


he ſaw himſelf, under that of a Sea-Man ; and twenty other People 


not worth naming, have told us twenty other Falſities, not worth 
commemorating, abet it. It is to be obſerved, however, that this 
Tranſaction Author differs from them all in the Deſcription of the 
Creature; they have probably copied after one another in this Caſe, 
as they have done in the Deſcription of the Unicorn; but Mr. Glover, 


who has very honeſtly deſcribed nothing but what he ſaw, differs 


evidently from them all in his Account, and we would recommend 


it to the future Societarian Zoologiſts to conſider the Mer-Man of 


Mr. Glover, and that of the other Authors, as two Species at leaſt, if 
not as two diſtinct Genera. 

They all deſeribe theirs as having Hands like a Man, and a round 
Head; this Author frankly acknowledges that he does not know whe- 


ther he had any Hands at all, and remarkably differs about the Head. 


The Tail deſcribed, we are apt to believe, was formed out of Mr. 
Glover's Fancy, from the daſhing of the Water at the Creature's 
plunging down. As to all the reſt, we appeal to the whole World, 

whether his Deſcription, ſo far as it goes, is not very accurate: It ap- 
peared, ſoon after the Publication of this Tranſaction, that the Crea- 
ture was no other than an Indian of the Country diverting himſelf 


with Swimming, and with a high Cap upon his Head made of ſplit 


Wood, in the Manner of e our Baſket Work, to keep up his Hair. 


Fi 
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CHAP, II. 
Of the making of Rain. 


MONG the vaſt Number of Arts communicated and im- 
X proved by the Roya/ Society, there is not one perhaps which 
would be more to the Advantage of the Farmer and the Gardener 
than this, provided it could be of a limited Kind, and extend no 
farther than it was deſired to do. 

The Art itſelf is of Indian Origin, and is communicated in the hun 
dred and twenty-fixth Number of the Philoſophical Tranfattions ; 
the World is indebted for it to the very ingenious Mr. Thomas Glover, 
the Gentleman who is immortalized in our laſt Chapter for taking 
a poor Indian, who was bathing in a River, for a Mer-man. The 
Method is no more than this: When any particular Diſtrict wants 
Rain, the Inhabitants make their Complaint to the Prieſt, who goes 
into a private Cabin, and, as the Author aſſures us, cauſes a very 
plentiful Shower. The Name he gives to this Ceremony, is, that 
we have choſen for the Title of this Paper, the making of Rain. We 
cannot but think that the Royal Society prove themſelves to be of 
about the ſame Share of Underſtanding with the wild Indians, by 
their believing it: But if ever they ſhould find the Way to bring it 
into Practice in this Part of the World, we would highly recom- 
mend it to them, to take Care of limiting the Showers to the Lands 
of the People who want them, for fear we ſhould not in general 
know quite ſo well how much of it is proper for the Whole, as the 
great Power who at preſent has the . it. 2 


A true and accurate Account * an * ermapbrodite 


H E World has been at all Times fond of Rense to miracu- 
lous Accounts of Things out of the Courſe of Nature; among 
theſe the Hiſtories. of the Hermaphrodites have Jong had a feſt 
Place. We are not to wonder that People, unacquainted with the 
O Structure 
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Structure of a human Body, and the Laws of Nature in its Form a- 
tion, ſhould credit Impoſſibilities concerning it; and we find the 
Royal Society of London, on this Occaſion, taking the fame Steps as 
on all others where the World was r to eſtabliſh. Truth and 
Certainty on the Subject. 

We are ſenſible that there have been "ok Time to Time ſome few 
People who have not credited the Stories of this Kind, however well 
atteſted; but we flatter ourſelves that fince this learned and judicious 
Society took the Subject into Conſideration, the Race of Unbelievers 
have vaniſhed. If any one at that Time doubted which Way to 


= determine in ſo nice a Point, the Account that is to be the Subject 
ll ; of our preſent Animadverſions muſt needs have determined him: It 
ll ſtands in the thirty-ſecond Number of tne RPA INOS 
8 5 tions; its Author is Dr. Thomas Allen. 544 

[| | The ingenious Doctor does not chuſe to call the Subject of his Diſ- 
= ſertation a Luſus Nature, he mentions that Term indeed, but it is 
| only to condemn. it; he boldly charges Nature with a worſe Fault, 


he ſays his Subject was an Error of hers, and that on a very extra- 
ordinary Kind. 

He tells us, that he had an Opportunity of Ping. a Perſon, whom 
ſome fooliſh Parſon had chriſtened Ann, not foreſeeing that the 
Child would, according to the Doctor's Account, ſoon after have at 
leaſt as much Right to John or Thomas; or, that what at that Time 
appeared a Female, was not to continue ſo above five or fix Years. 

The Doctor informs us, that from her Birth to the Age of about 
ſix Years, ſhe was an evident Girl, ſuch as the Parſon had taken her 
to be; but that about that Time an Accident gave the firſt Hint to- 
ward the thinking ſhe would be a Boy ſoon after, for that in wreſt- 
ling with ſome of her Playfellows, ſhe brought down rue Tumours 
like Hernias or Ruptures. He tells us, that proper Aſſiſtance was 
immediately had, but that the Surgeons were unable to reduce theſe 
Ruptures, for that they were in Reality two Teſticles, like thoſe of a 
Man in all, Reſpects, except that both were not included in one 
Scrotum as in Men, but each had its Scrotum, and that theſe two 
Scrotums made the two Labia of the Pudendum. He adds, that the 
Nymphe and Caruncule Myrtiformes appeared entire, and that Half 
the Aperture of the Vagina was covered with a Membrane from the 
Perinæum. There was no Appearance of a C/itoris, he ſays; but the 
Uterus and its Neck were exactly like thoſe of a Female. The 


Doctor 
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Doctor tells us, that ſhe paſſed for a Female, notwithſtandin 8 her Teſ- 
ticles, till the Age of Thirteen, at which Time, as ſhe was #neading 
of Dough, a Penis burſt forth all at once, and convinced the Patient 


that ſhe muſt change her Petticoats for Breeches. He informs ws,- - 


that this Penis in an Erection was about four Inches long, and its 
Situation the ſame with that of the Penis of a Man: And that it had 
a Glans, and Preputium faſtened to the Frænum in the ſame Manner 
as in Men, but that the Glans'was imperforated : The Doctor ſeems 
to bein a Humour to have helped Nature as to this Error, by making 
a Perforation ; for he tells us, that there was only a thin Membrane 
in the Way, which might have been eaſily got thro': For want of 
this little Aſſiſtance, however, he tells us, that the Semen could never. 


make its Way out of the Penis, but was diſcharged thro' the Puden- 
dum Muliebre in a refluent Manner. 


Such is the Account given by Dr. Allen, of an Hermaphrodite then' 


publicly to be ſeen in London. We muſt acknowledge it to be punc- 
tual and particular enough, but we would be glad to enquire how the 


Doctor got all his Information, before we pay too full a Credit to it. 


As to the Error that he taxes Nature with, we are almoſt ready to 


quarrel with him. on that very Head, and to doubt Nature's having 


any Hand in it; we are very certain that Women, formed as perfectly 
ſuch as any Women in the World, have made themſelves as much 


Men as this Subject of the Doctor's was, by a continued Practice of 


perverting her Intentions : Frequent Titillation will in many Sub- 


jects make the Clitoris grow longer than it would naturally have done; 0 


and what did Dr. Allen ſee but a Woman with a long Clitoris? 
In his Deſeription of the Parts, which is indeed nice and accurate to 
a Miracle, we find him deſcribing a perfect Female, and are very well 


certified by his own Account, that the Perſon was as evident a Girl 
when he ſaw her, as ſhe was at fix Years old, before the Appearance of 


either Penis or Teſticles, as he calls them. We ſhould be glad to know, 
however, in what Manner the Doctor became informed of certain Par- 
ticulars of it, ſuch as the Situation of the Uterus and its Neck. We 
are apt to believe, with him, that they were as in other Females, but 
how he got Sight of Parts ſo impoſſible to be ſeen, is a Sort of Ob- 
ſcurity that wants clearing up. As to the Penis, we have declared 
it to be no other than a long Clitoris, the Doctor's own Deſcription 
of it proves as much; but: how. he could be aſſured of what he calls 
Sorota and Tees, being truly ſuch, we again are at a Loſs to ch 
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that he had not an Opportunity of diſſecting them is pretty certain, 
becauſe the Subject was at that Time alive, and continued to be 
ſo many Years afterward, when ſhe was ſeen in Holland by 
Diemerbrock, who gives a very different Account of her. For 
our own Part, we are apt to believe, that the Labia Pudendi, a 


little ſwelled, paſſed upon this diſcerning Gentleman for Scrota and 


Teftes. 

The Doctor then it ſeems had no Opportunity of knowing, with 
any Degree of Certainty, ſome of the Things he tells us of, nor of 
knowing ſome of the others at all. He deſcribes the whole Puden- 
dum Muhebre as perfect, but without a Ciitoris: It is vaſtly to his 
Diſhonour to have ſeen a Body of ſuch Dimenſions hanging out of 
it, and furniſhed with its Glans, &c. and imperforated, without 
finding that it was a Clitoris; what he calls a Frænum was un- 
doubtedly the Extremities of the Nympbe, and nothing more; and 
as to the reſt, his own Deſcription and every Circumſtance prove it 
to be a very Chtoris, altered from the common Form in nn 
but that it was longer than uſual. 

The Doctor delivers his Hiſtory of the Woman as punctualy and 
particularly as the Structure of the Parts; but perhaps it would not 


have been improper if the Society had enquired on what Foundation: 


The Anſwer would have been, That he had it from the Man who 
ſhewed her to People for Money : A Man who could not know any 
Thing of the Circumftances he related, and whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
tell as ſtrange a Story as he could. The Truth of the Affair, in all 
Probability, was, that the Girl had gradually encreaſed the Length of 
the Clitoris by laſcivious Practices; or that it had by Degrees grown 
to this Size of itſelf: One of theſe was unqueſtionably the Truth, but 
neither of theſe would have made ſo miraculous a Story, or given the 
People ſhe was ſhewn to ſo great an Opinion of her being a Miracle 
of both Sexes, The Diverſion of Wreſtling was excellently pitched 
upon for the Means of bringing down the Teſtes; it not only gives 
us an Idea of violent Motien, but is of the maſculine Turn, and 
gives a Preſage of what was to be the Sex of the Perſon. The fud- 


den Appearance of the Penis is another Circumſtance finely ſuited 


to make the Rabble ftare, but we think the believing it does not 


do much Honour to the Doctor, or to the Society to whom he 


repeated it. Upon the Whole, the Account of the Parts is evidently 
that of thaſe of —— but given by one who did not underſtand 
them; 
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them; and the Hiſtory of the Woman is taken upon Credit from a 
Man whoſe Buſineſs was to lye, and whom we would be apt to ima- 
gine no Doctor in the World but Dr. Allen could have believed. 
He adds to this, that at ſixteen her Menſes began to flow, and con- 
tinued to do ſo regularly for two Vears, but that they then ſtopped, and 


ſhe then began to have a Beard, and Hair on her Breaſt and other 


Parts of her Body like a Man; that the Thorax became broad, and the 
Breaſts ſmall, and in ſhort all her other Parts became perfectly maſcu- 


line, her Voice not excepted, which now was loud and hoarſe. This 


ſounds very marvellous, and one would think might have warranted 


the Perſon who ſhewed the Subject, to ſay not only that ſhe bad ſome 


of the Parts of a Man, but that ſhe was abſolutely changed from a 
Woman to a Man: This, however, is about as true as the reſt. We 
meet with an Account of the ſame Hermaphrodite from Diemerbroe, 

as before obſerved, ſome Years after this, but ſhe was then as much 
a Woman as ever, and we find by that Author, who is a ſomewhat 
more accurate one than Dr. Allen, that her Menſes flowed at that 
Time, and that ſhe had below the C/tor7s, for fo he calls Dr. Allen's 
Penis, the Meatus Urinarins and Vagina properly ſituated and natural. 
Diemerbroe was as much in a Humour to prove even the Emiſſion of 
a ſeminal Matter from theſe enlarged CIicoris's of Women as any Body 
could be; but he was an Anatomiſt and an Author of Credit, he would 
not deſcribe any Thing but what he ſaw, nor call wy Thing by any 


other than its real Name. 


Me have ſeen in London ſeveral subject called Hermaphrodites 
ſince the Time of Dr. Allen, and they have all been found to be what 


this was, Women whoſe Clitoris was longer than ordinary, and no- 


thing more, except that in ſome of them, this Membrane, which in 
Dr. Allen's Subject covered only a Part of the Orifice of the Vagina, 
has covered nearly the Whole: Female Children, are often born with 
this Membrane covering more or leſs of that Part, and every Mid wife 


at this Time knows that it is of no Conſequence, and that no more 


is neceſſary, to make all right, than to cut it down with a Pair of 
Sciflars. 

The Doctor tells us, that this Hermaphrodite, as he calls her, had 
the Paſſions of both Sexes; it is a Thing he could only be informed of 


on Hearſay, and is ſo natural a Circumſtance, that nobody, who ever 


ſhewed an Hermaphrodite, ever miſſed it: Thoſe who have been 
9 | ſhewn 
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lil ſhewn under the Name of ſuch lately, have been all taught to tell 5 
—_ -- ö us, that they had more Paſſion for Women than for the other Sex; as 35 
= to Dr, Allen's, we have an unlucky Proof in his own Account of her 55 
i having the Patons of a Woman; for he tells us of her falling violently 15 
5 = in love with a Man at Sight, getting into Hyſteric Fits about it, and F 
nt | being cured by a Galbanum Plaiſter and the like Remedies; but we 2 
have an Inſtance yet ſtronger of her conceiving an equal Paſſion for 2 
the ſame. A Love Fit that took her afterwards in Flanders we find re- +: 
1 | quired | another Sort of a Remedy. The Conſequence was the ſpoiling | 2 
I | her, in a great Meaſure, for an Hermaphrodite; ſhe was helped to a 3 
. fine Girl by it, whom, as the Sequel of the Hiſtory informs us, great 
| | Pains vere taken to make into an Hermaphrodite too, and probably 
Il would have ſucceeded, had not the little Laar died before ſhe was 


perfect enough for ſhewing. 
The World may ſee by this famous Paper and our Obſervations on k 
it, the real Uſe of e ola of the Royal Society. The Authors 5 
of them, however little they are able to conclude rightly from Facts, 5 
frequently relate Facts, if not faithfully, at leaſt in ſuch a Manner, that, 
allowing for their Prejudice, we may judge very properly from them: 
They often mix Matter of mere Hearſay indeed with Obſervation, but 
a judicious Reader will always be able to ſeparate theſe ; and when he 
finds in the plain Facts, Things that perfectly make againſt the Syſ- 
tem the Author inſerts them to advance, he may pretty fairly con- 
clude that they are given in very Simplicity ; and are Truths that he 
may depend upon. However falſe Concluſions Dr. Allen may have T 
= drawn from the Facts he lays down in this Paper, the Facts them- > 
il ſelves ſerve our Turn to prove the contrary to what he intended to 4 
make out by them. They perfectly convince us that what he means 
to deſcribe as an Hermaphrodite, was not an Hermaphrodite, but a 
| mere Woman ; and, as ſome other Authors, who ſaw this Perſon be- 
Fl | fore her unlucky Diſaſter, have alſo deſcribed her as an Hermaphro- 
dite, we are taught by them to form a better Idea of the Judgment 
and Candour of theſe Writers than we could otherwiſe have done; 
as well as to judge with more Probability of the Accounts of all the 
other Hermaphrodites in the World. Thus it is always in regard to 
the Mer of great Authors; they ſerve to explain one another. 
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VV | 
Of People not born to be drowned. 


TT has long been an eſtabliſhed Syſtem, that People in whoſe Hearts 


the Foramen Ovale remains open, muſt die ſome other Death, not 


by drowning. Syſtems, however, are never of ſo much Weight as 


when eſtabliſhed upon Facts, and ſtrengthened by ſubſequent Proofs 
of the ſame Kind.' The Royal Society of London never find any Thing 
neceſſary, but they find Means to do it. We meet with ſeveral In- 


ſtances of People living a long Time under Water, among the other 
Miracles handed down to Poſterity in their Publications, one of them 


fo late as in the four hundred and fifty-fourth Number, communi- 


cated by Dr. Green. We are to do the Doctor the Juſtice, however, 


to acknowledge, that he only relates what he heard on the Subject, 
and gives you his Authors, that you may judge for yourſelves, how 
much Dependence is to be laid on them. We are informed in this 
Paper, that a Girl unluckily falling into the Water at a Mill-Head, 

was drawn under the main Wheel, where ſtopping the Motion of the 
Wheel, ſhe lay faſtened by the Leg beneath it, and flat upon her 
Face under four Feet and a Half Water, a Quarter of an Hour, with- 
out receiving any Hurt by it; and that when the Miller had looked. 
about all that Time in vain, to find what ſtopped his Wheel, the in- 
formed him of the Cauſe, by crying out luſtily, Pray help me out! for 
God's Sake help me out if you can! The Fellow, we are told, no 
fooner found her Situation, than he found Means to get her out; and 


we are aſſured ſhe was very briſk after the Accident: She died, indeed, 
ſome Days afterwards, of the Hurts ſhe had received during her lying 


under the Water ; but it is clear enough that Drowning had no Share 
in her Death. 
The ſame Story ſometimes makes a very different Figure as it gets 


into different Hands: There are not wanting People who aſſert, that 


the Girl, who is the Subject of this Hiſtory, did not lie under Water 
quite a Minute, and that (he did not cry out for Help till her Head 


was above the Surface, her Leg being at that Time held: faſt by the 


W heel : But this would be taking all the Miracle out of the Story, and 
rendering it not worthy the Attention of ſo wonder-loving a Body as 
10 | the 
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the Account is addreſſed to. As to the Author of the Relation, we 
have no Right to charge him with any Aſſertion about it: He gives 
us the Story from the Miller, and ſigned by the Miller and his Family; 
he is not the Author, indeed, but the Tranimitter only of the Ac- 
count; a Circumſtance, that it would be well to attend to, in re- 
gard to many of the Papers in this wonderful Collection: But if the 
Doctor himſelf had aſſerted it, where had been the Reaſon to ſuſpect 
the punctual Veracity of the Relation, when we have in the three 
hundred and thirty- ſeventh Number of the ſame Tranſactions, an 
Account of a Woman that lay ſix Days buried in Snow, without re- 
ceiving any Harm by it; and another in the hundred and eighty- 
third Number, of a Man who happening to flip thro' the Ice which 
was over a Canal, was found two or three Days after, ſtanding up- 
right upon his Feet at the Bottom, and taken out without having re- 
ceived any Harm, after he had been there all that Time, very peace- 
ably amuſing himſelf with liſtening to the Bells of the next Town ? 
ili In ſhort, we would adviſe the prefent Members of this renowned 
þ 1 Society never to be afraid of repeating ſtrange Stories, for that it will 
* not be eaſy for them to exceed in Strangeneſs thoſe that ſtand upon 
Fs Record in the Tranſactions ; and that as to the Reception of them 
Wl. in the Reading, the Courſe of the Meetings for theſe many late 
| | Years has abundantly proved, that the higheſt Tincture of * 
bability is the ſureſt of all Recommendations to them. 
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PART VI. BOOK I 
Of BIRD S, the Origin and Nature of which are deli- 


1 vered in the PILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


CHAP. RT OY ONO - 
of the Produion of Geeſe out of Shell-F ſb. 


; GNOR ANCE is the great Parent of Miracles; 05 World 
ought not, therefore, to wonder, that they find more of them in 
the Publications of the Roya, Society of London, than in any 

Works of equal Quantity: We could pardon, however, Errors of 
Opinion in theſe Authors; what we are moſt provoked at, is the 
frequent Aſſertions we meet with there, of Things that are impoſ- 
ſible; Hiſtories of Facts that cannot have happened, and Accounts 
of Things that never did, or can exiſt, delivered by Feople who pre- 
tend to have ſeen and examined them. 
It is with this View, that we ſhall be more than ordinarily ſevere 
on Mr. Beaumont, who deſcribes growing Entrochi of a Foot long: 
and we cannot but be of Opinion, that the Author of the Account " 
now under Conſideration, deſerves alſo the utmoſt Cenſure and Con- : 
tempt, from every Body who knows any Thing of Netugal Hiſtory, 
or wiſhes to know any Thing of it. 

The weſtern, Ifles of Scotland, and: ſome other Parts of the Brit! 7 
Dominions, are abundantly ſtored, at certain Times of the Year, with, 
a Bird of the Gooſe Kind, commonly known in thoſe Places by the 
Name of the Brent-Gooſe or Barnacle. Theſe Birds rarely breed 
with us, however, but ſeek for their ſitting Seaſon, Iſlands, that are 
leſs frequented than the Places where we find them ſo common. The 
e the Birds ſo frequent, and vet NeVEr finding any of their Neſts, 

P | 


induced . 
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ignorant People to believe that they never had any; that they 


were not bred like other Birds, but in ſome different Manner. 


About the Shores of the very Places where theſe Birds are moſt fre- 
quent, there are found alſo in vaſt Abundance, a Species of Shell-Fiſn, 
peculiar for certain filamentous Subſtances, frequently ſeen hanging 
out at them. The 1 ignorant Fiſhermen, who found theſe Shells in Abun- 
dance afhxed to rotten Wood and dead Trees, that were floating i in the 
Water, or lodged by it on the Shore, ſoon found the Way to confound 
the filamentous Subſtances which hung out of them with Feathers, 
and perſuaded themſelves, that the Geeſe, whoſe Origin they could 
before by no Means make out, were bred from them, inſtead of be- 


ing hatched like other Birds from Eggs. 


So ſtrange a Fact could not long be a Secret; the wheth Kingdom 
was acquainted with it; and, as Miracles always acquire more Strange- 
neſs in the Telling, the Trees floating in the Water were ſoon con- 
verted into Trees growing on the Shore, and the Shells affixed to 
them were ſaid to be their Fruit. Thus aroſe the firſt fabulous Hiſ⸗ 


tory of the Barnacle, which was, that a peculiar Tree growing in 


thoſe Parts of the Kingdom, produced Fruit, which, if they fell on 
the Land, periſhed ; but if they fell into the Sea, which Providence 
ſeemed to have meant, by making the Trees always grow on the 


Shore, then they by Degrees opened, and let out every one a young 


callow Bird, which by Degrees getting Feathers, grew to be a Brent- 


Gooſe: Others, however, quarrelled with the Account of the Fruit's 
falling from the Tree whole, declaring that it always opened while 


on the Tree, and the young one dropped out: The little Gooſe, if it 
fell into the Water, was ſafe; but if on the Land, it had ſeldom 


Strength enough to waddle to the Water, but periſhed ſoon after its 


Birth from the Fruit. 
Numerous Accounts were given of this, atteſted by People willing 


to give their Oaths that they had ſeen it ; and the wiſe World long 


believed it, and received the little Difference as to enn as 
a Proof that the Fact itſelf was indiſputable. 

People, who after this viſited the Places, and found no ſuch Tree 
growing there, but were informed of the vulgar Syſtem received there, 
as to the Origin of the Birds, proud of an Opportunity of rectifying 
the Errors of their Cotemporaries and Rivals in Fame, declared the 
utter Falſity of theſe Geeſe being produced in the Fruits of Trees; and 

aſſerted, 
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aſſerted, that they were the Produce of certain. $ea-Shells, which 
grew not upon growing Trees, but upon old Planks or decayed 
Wood of any Kind, The proved Falſity of the firſt Miracle about 

| theſe Birds led People to ſuſpect that there was not much more 
| Dependence, to be placed on the other: The Truth was clearing 
up apace, nay, People went ſo far as to call them F ools who had 
believed any Thing but that they bred elſewhere, and only came to 
feed where they were ſeen with us; when the grand Champion of 
Errors, the Royal Society, engaged in the Diſpute. 

Sir Robert Moray, a favourite Member of that Body, wa a e 
ney on Purpoſe to enquire into the real Origin of theſe Birds: He 
brought up an Account with him that ſettled the World in an Opi- 
nion that they were really the product of a Shell- F iſh, and that theſe 
little Philoſophers, who had attempted to argue for their being hatched 
out of Eggs, had impoſed upon their Ignorance. This noble Knight 
tells us, in his Account, which is printed in the hundred and thirty- 
ſeventh Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, that every Thing 
he relates he was an Eye-witneſs to, That he found on the Shores 
of this Iſland a dead Fir-tree without its Boughs, whoſe Length and 
Diameter he gives us with the ſame Accuracy that Mr. Baker does 
that of a Pill-Box. The Trunk of this Tree had been covered all over 
with the Shells which breed theſe Geeſe, he tells us, but at the Time 
when he ſaw it, the greater Part was decayed, and only its under- 
ſide furniſhed ſome; many of theſe he opened, and, to repeat his own 
Words, he found in every one that he opened, a perfeet Sea Fowl + The 
Bill, he tells us, was Hike that of a Gooſe, the Head, Neck, Breaſt, 
Wings, Tail, and Feet like thoſe of other Water Foul; the Feathers, he 
adds, ere every where perfettly ann al of a blacki ſp Colour, as 
were alſo the Feet. 
The Worldat this Time did not know Uh Character of the Roya 
Society fo well as it does at preſent : People believed the Members of 
it to be a Set of ſenſible honeſt Men: And what could happen in Con- 
ſequence of ſuch an Account from ſuch a Body, but a general Belief 
that this was a Fact, and that the Geeſe were in Reality thus bred? 
But what were they to think of the Credit of this Author, and of the 
Society who countenanced him, when they found a Man of very diffe- 
tent Credit, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, afterwards aſſuring them, on better 
Teſtimony, that the Brent-Geeſe were bred, like other Geeſe, from 
A Eggs 
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Eggs ſat on by the Females, and that this Shell, pretended to con- 
tain them, had really nothing in it es a Fiſh, as Oyſters, CEOs 
Jn all other Shells? 

As to the Certainty of the Bird being Katchied like other Geeſe, 
we have not only our ” Reafon to inform us that it muſt be fo, but 
we have Accounts of Durch Sailors, who have found immenſe Num- 
bers of their Neſts with the Females ſitting on the Eggs, and the 
Young of ſome what forwarder Broods running about them; and 
ſince that, they have been known to breed even with us. 15 

As to the Shells, nothing is more certain than that the Knight 
never faw any one of all the Things he deſcribes in them; no Bill, 
no Feet, no Head nor Tail of a Gooſe, nor any real Feathers; but 
only a peculiar Animal deſtined to live and die in them, as all other 
Shell-Fiſh do; and fixed by a peculiar membranous Neck to the 
Wood it adheres to, by which the wiſe Sir Rabert en that it 
took in the Nouriſhment. 

It is a very! peculiar Species of $hell-Fiſh : its Shell is not com- 

d-of two Pieces or Valves, as is the ulual Caſe, but of five, 
cf theſe are larger than the reſt ; to theſe are affixed two ſmall 
ones, and finally, the fifth Piece is long, ſlender, and crooked, run- 
Hing down lengthways, and covering the Joinings of the other 
Pieces on that Part. The Shape of the Whole is triangular and 
flatted; its Colour a blueiſh white, ſometimes with a Caſt of red- 
diſh. By this Deſcription we may ſee how very accurate Sir Robert 
Moray was, who tells us, the Shell-Fiſh is like a Muſcle. It is 
fixed to the Wood by the hollow cylindric Body before- mentioned, 
which it can extend or ſhorten at Pleaſure; this much reſembles a 
ſmall Gut, and is uſually full of a glarious Liquor; it is compoſed 
of two Membranes, an external one hard and brown, an internal one 
ſoft and of an Orange Colour. The larger Portions of the Shell 
open and fhut in the Manner of the Bivalves, the others, by being 
moveable by Means of their membranous Attachments, give way to 
the Opening of theſe more eaſily, and in any Direction, and to the 
Motions of the Body of the Fiſh. The Cluſters of Filaments, 
which-are what the wiſe Knight took for Feathers, are a Part of the 
Body of the Fiſh ; they ate placed 1 in a Range on each Side, fourteen 
in Number, and each divided into two. They are a Kind of Arms 
that Nature has allotted it for the catching its Prey, and are there- 
fore 
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fore Fuse To as to furreund the "Mouth of the Animal, lieh s 
fituated between ther, and Yonſeetenily- ly: receives 1 | 
throft toward it; | at Adele 
Thus much ght te for Ae peng wb Platter of Sir 
Robert Moruy's Barhacle; but as we lare upon the: Subject, it may 
not be amiſs to look into the 'Accourits of he _ _— en 
we find in others; and te ſet riphit the Whole 
Honeſt John Gerard, in wriring a Hiſtory of Plants, 0 4 
deny himſelf the Pleaſure of giving the Hiſtory of the Gooje Tre, 
as it may very well be called, if we refer to the Authors who have 
written on it. He cloſes his Beck in a very pompous Manner, with 
the Defeription of it; and, like Mr. Ardoron on the Diſpoſition of | 
the Strata, praiſes and henouts God's Name for it. What Honour 9 
ought a rational Creature tolhave for Authors who haue dared to ad- 
drefs his and their Creator with falſe Praiſe, on a Subject that does 
not exiſt, and that would but have perverted: the Order of Nature if 
it had! 
Gerard, after an ample Preface,/in Which he tells us, hat the fobſe- 
quent Relation contains nothing but the naked and bare Truth, 
gives firſt the Hiſtory of the Tree that bears the Geeſe,” and after- 
wards an Acebunt of afrother Sott of Shell, which he tells us, pro- = 
duces the ſame Sort of Bird. He very gravely affures' us, that he 
ſhall beware of falſe Accounts, but that t his Eyes have foen and 
bis Hands have touched, that and that only he ſhall declare. He tells : 
us, that in the Pile of Foulders, an Ifand on the Coaſt of Lan- 
caſhire, he ſaw theſe Shells, and the Birds in them, in their different 
States, ſome very young, others ready to come out, and others hang- 
ing by the Bill, as well as ſome full grown, which he alſo deſcribes; 
to this he adds, that if any doubt the Truth of any Part of the 
Story, let them repait' to him, and he will ſatisfy them farther, by 
the Teſtimony of good Witneſſes. It is an acknowledged Point in 
Matters of Law, now, that any Thing may be proved by Evidence, 
whether true or falſe; but we are to do the due Honour to Gerard, 
'by reminding the World, that this is no new eee but was 
known in the Days of that Author. 
After this Hiſtory ' of the Barnacle of Sir Robert Moray, Genu. 
goes on to give us an Account of another Kind alſo, of his own 
EOS” nay, of K particular Diſcovery. This he found, 
. 9 * 
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he tells us, between Dover and Romney and he deſcribes it as a long 
_ crimfon Pipe, like a Bladder full of Juice, and having at its End a 

Shell-Fiſh Nike a ſmall Muſcle, but whiter. He tells us, that he 
gathered a great Number of theſe; and on opening them, found 
that they were all Gooſe - Shells; and; diſcovered the young Birds in 
them, as he tells the Story himſelf, in all their States and Degrees 
of Maturity: in ſome, he ſays, there was only a ſhapeleſs Maſs of 
Fleſh; in others the ſame Maſs grown into the Form of a Bird, 
but naked; in others more mature, the Bird covered with F. dem 
nun ready to fall out of the Shells. be e n e ee 

We are very ready to allow, that honeſt Mr. e, am. Gerd in 
Ae Shells as much as his Friend Sir Robert did in the others: 
They are another Species of the ſame Genus of Shells, differing 
only in the Largeneſs of the Neck or Tube by which they are fixed 
to the Wood, the Number of Pieces the Shell is compoſed of is 
the ſame in all, and the Structure of the F iſn wich its F ilaments 
the ſame. 

The Authors who have written on Shells hos deſcribed . 
Kinds of the Conche - Anatifere, but this bas eſcaped their Obſer- 
vation; tho we can do Gerard the uſtice to ſay, that ors is honeſt i in 
the Deſcription of it, as we have. found it on our own Coaſts. Its 
Neck or Tube is as thick asa Man' sT humb, vey Clear * nne, 
and full * a reddiſh F. EE, Hg 
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"of the Place to which Birds of Paſſage re retire. 


H E ating. that « certain Kinds of Birds appear among u us 
1 regularly at certain Szaſons, and at others leave us again as 
33 has occaſioned many Gueſſes in the Naturaliſts as to the 
Place to which they retire. One of the firſt Opinions was, that 
when they flew from us they went to other Kingdoms, where the 
Temperature of the Air was ſuch as it had been, but was at that 
Time ceaſing to be, in the Places whence they departed; and where 
the Food, which was becoming ſcarce in thoſe Places, would be 
found in ſufficient Plenty. This however was ſoon bantered out of 


the World, and m. ſtarted a ne of other Opinions; 
ſome, 
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ome, that they really did not leave us at all, but only hid themſelves 
in Holes of the Earth, in hollow Trees, or ander Water, and there 
went quietly to ſleep till the proper Seaſon for them waked them 
again; others declared for their abſolute leaving not only the King- 

doms from which they diſappeared, but even the whole Globe of 
the Earth, and that they retired to the Moon. The Philoſophical 
Tranſactions however furniſh a new Syſtem; we owe this to the never 
enough to be celebrated Dr. Mather ; it ſtands in the three hundred 
and thirty-ninth Number of thoſe egregious Works. This Author, 
out of Humour with all the Worlds we are acquainted with as 
Places of Reception for theſe winged Itinerants, has found out a 
new one for them, declaring it as his particular Opinion, that there 
is an undiſcovered Satellite accompanying this Earth at no great 
| Diſtance, to which they all retire at their ſtated Times, and in which 
they remain till the Seaſon of their viſiting us again. 
We would earneſtly recommend it to the preſent Members of the 
Royal Society, to give us ſome farther Account of this inviſible World. 
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PART VI. BOOK I. 


Of ICHTHYOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS 
on general Subjects, contained 1 in the T'xANSACTIONS 


of the Rovar SOCIETY. 
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Oberen on le We Parr: of F "ſhes. 


HE Anatomy of Fiſhes is a Sübzeer of the greateſt She, 
and one that has been the leaſt looked into of any in the whole 
. | Animal World. But it is treated in the Paper of Dr. Prefton's, 

which falls under our Conſideration in this Place, too much in the 
Societarian Way. This ſtands in the two hundred and twenty-fifth 
Number of the Tranſactions ; and as it has neither been contradicted, 
animadverted upon, nor added to, in the long Period of Time that has 
paſſed fince its Publication, it is natural enough to conclude, that it is 
what is known, and all that is known to the Society at this Time. 

The Doctor is, after the Manner of Tranſaction Writers, ſomewhat 
too poſitive; his principal Aſſertions are, that, 1. Fiſh have no Lungs 

or Reſpiration. 2. That the Heart has but one Ventricle. 3. That their 

| Inteſtines make many Mindings. 4. That the Liver and Sheen are ſitu- 
ated as in other Animals. 5. That they have Kidneys, Bladder, &c. 
And, 6. That they have an Air Bladder, ſerving to make them more or 
teſs heavy, as they compreſs or dilate it. 

This, if we except his Account of Fiſhes dying TONE out of Water 
becauſe the Nitre of the Air and the Nitre of the Water are different 
in their Subtilty and Purity, and ſome other Aſſertions of a like Kind, 
is the Subſtance of a long Paper on ſo intereſting and curious a Sub- 
ject as this: it is our Buſineſs to o correct its Errors, and ſupply its De- 


fects. 
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As to his firſt Aſſertion, it is not true of all Fiſhes ; for the cetaceous 
Kind have all Lungs and Reſpiration. His ſecond is of the fame 
Kind, and requires to be underſtood with the ſame Limitation ; for all 
the cetaceous Fiſhes have two Ventricles in the Heart, as oier Ani- 
mals that reſpire have: To this Article may alſo be added, that the 
Situation of the Heart in all Fiſhes, is in the Breaſt, pretty high, in 
thoſe that have Gills, but at a very ſmall Diſtance under them; and 
that it is contained uſually in an extremely thin Membrane or Pericar- 
dium; and tho' but ſmall, in Proportion to the Bulk of the Animal, 
yet it is ſituated in a large Cavity, Its Figure alſo is very different in 
different Fiſhes ; in the far greater Number it is quadrilateral or ſquare, 
and in ſome, as in the Bream Kind, it is of a ſemicircular Figure, and 
ſomewhat flatted. Its Poſition alſo is ſingular, being tranſverſe, with 
regard to the Head, not longitudinal. Its Parietes are always thick 
and ſtrong, and as in all Fiſh that have Gills, it has only one Cavity 
or Ventricle; it has alſo only one Auricle, but this is very large, and is 
placed on the upper Part of the left Side. At the Inſertion of this, there 
are two Valves, one above, one below it; and in its lower Part, it ſur- 
rounds the Receptacle of the Veins, which has alſo, at its Inſertion in- 
to the Auricle, two little Valves like Eye-lids. The Aorta adheres to 
the Baſe of the Heart; it is in this Part very ſmall, and has two fig- 
moide Valves in it; but at alittle farther Diſtance it ſwells into a Sort 
of Belly, and 1s white on the Outſide, and has a Number of fleſhy 
Columns within it. From this Place the Aorta grows ſmaller again, 
forming a Kind of Cone; and afterwards running to the Branchiæ, it 
firſt ſends one Branch to each of the Semicircles, or to each diſtinct 
Branchia on either Side. Each Branch is ſoon after divided into four, 
and theſe running along the Baſe of every Leaf, are ſubdivided into 
as many Ramuli, as there are Laminulz on the Branchia; and final- 
ly, they entirely diſappear at their Extremities. 

On the Rim of every one of theſe Laminulz, there is a Vein, which 
empties itſelf into a general Trunk, running along every bony Semi- 
circle; and in fine, each of theſe Veins, going from its Semicircle, 
joins the reſt; and together they form a common Trunk, which is 
conſiderably large, and runs along the Spine, performing the Office 
of Aorta Deſcendens, diſtributing the Blood to every Part of the Body 
of the Fiſh. The Vein of the firſt Semicircle of the Branchiæ, is firſt 
carried into the Head, carrying Blood to the Brain, and to the Organs 
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of Senfation ; and then deſcending again, it joins with the Vein of the 
next below it, for the forming the Trunk. As to the Inteſtines of Fiſh, 
the Doctor's Aﬀertion, that they make a great many Windings, is of 
the Number of thoſe which Men make who are very little Maſters of 
their Subject. No ſingle Character can be given of the Inteſtines of 
Fiſhes; they differ extremely in the different Kinds of Fiſh, in regard 
to their proportional Length, Figure, and Diſpoſition. 

In many Genera the Inteſtine is one ſtrait Canal, running imme- 


diately from the Stomach to the Anus It is thus in the Conger or 
Sea Eel, in the Lamprey, in the Needle-Fiſh, in the Sudis, and in 


the Cobitis. In many others it is once turned towards the upper 
Parts, and has no other Circumvolutions: It is thus in the Bream, 
the Grayling, the Smelt, the Salmon, the Pike, the Pearch, and a 
great many other Fiſhes. 

In others it is variouſly convoluted, or has, as the Doctor expreſſes 


it, many Windings, as in Quadrupeds: It is thus in the Dolphin, the 


Sword-Fiſh, the Mullet, and ſome others: It was ſomewhat unlucky, 
however, that the Doctor ſhould take up his general Character at 
Random, from ſome one of theſe, when the far greater Number of 
Fiſh differ eſſentially from them in the moſt remarkable Manner, in 
the Conſtruction of the very Part he is ene to aſcertain the 
Figure and Diſpoſition of. 

The Inteſtine in Fiſhes differs not del 5 in the various Kinds, in Length, 


than in its Diſpoſition; in ſome it is not fo long as the Body, as in the 


Lamprey and Stittleback ; this is a pretty ſingular Circumſtance, and 
therefore the very ingenious Mr. Arderon has taken Care, not to point 
it out, in his Hiſtory of the latter, publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. In others, it is of about the Length of the Body, as in 
the Bream, Roach, and others of that Kind; and finally, it is in others 
much longer than the Body, as in the Dolphin, Mullet, and others, 
that have it diſpoſed in many Folds and Windings. 

The Liver of Fiſhes alſo deſerves a very different Account, from a 
Man who writes upon the internal Parts of them, from that given by 
the Doctor. It is uſually very large in Proportion to the Body, and in 
general is ſituated in the left Side of the Abdomen; but this Rule is. 
not univerſal; and it differs in the ſeveral Genera alſo extremely in Fi- 
gure and Proportion: In ſome it is ſingle and undivided, as in the Lam- 
prey, the Grayling, the Salmon, the Pike, the Sun-Fiſh, and in all the 

flat 
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flat Fiſh : In others, it is divided into two Lobes, as in Pearch, in 
Sharks, in Eels, in moſt of the cartilaginous Fiſhes, and in the Dol- 
phins: In others, finally, it is divided into three Lobes, as in the Bream, 
and all the Fiſh of that Kind, in the Rays, i in the Tunny, the Monk- 
Fiſh, the Stittleback, and many others. In ſome, it is nearly of the 
whole Length of the Abdomen, as in the Bream Kind, the Stittleback, 

and many others: In others, it is much ſhorter than this, as in the 
Pearch, the Shad, the Salmon, the Pike, and in general, in the great- 
er Part of Fiſhes. 

The Liver in all Fiſh-has a Gall Bladder annexed to it; but this 
is connected and ſituated very differently in the different Kinds. In 
ſome, it is immerſed in the very Subſtance of the Liver; this is the 
Caſe in all the cartilaginous Kinds : In others, it is placed under the 
Liver, as in Pearch, Pike, Bream, and indeed in the greateſt Part of 
the Fiſh Kind; in others, finally, it is only connected to the Liver 
by a long Neck, as in the Conger and Eel Kind. 

As to the Spleen, it is ſubject to much leſs Variation than the Li- 
ver; it is uſually ſituated in the left Part of the Abdomen, near the 
Stomach. Its Figure is uſually triangular, ſometimes ſimply oblong; 
its Colour always darker than that of the Liver. | 

As to Kidneys, they are extremely different, in the different Genera 
of Fiſhes, in their Figure, Situation, and Proportion, and even in 
Number. They are two diſtinct ones, in all the cetaceous, and in 
all the cartilaginous Kinds of Fiſhes; and on the contrary, they are 
concreted together, and form. but one Body in the ſpinoſe Fiſhes of 
almoſt all Kinds. 

As to their Shape, they are in ſome oblong, and extended almoſt 
the whole Length of the Abdomen; as in moſt of the ſpinoſe Kinds : 
In others, they are ſhorter, and of a Figure approaching to roundiſh, 

as in the cetaceous Kinds, As to their Situation, they are in ſome 
extended all along the Spine, as in the ſpinoſe Fiſhes : In others, they 
are lodged in the lower Part of the Abdomen, as in Whales ; and in 
Size they are as various; they are proportionably very ſmall in the ce- 
taceous Fiſhes and very large in the ſpinoſe. | 
The urinary Bladder is always placed in the lower Part of the Ab- 
domen, and uſually lies upon the Rectum: There are in general two 
Ureters, by which the Urine is carried into it from the Kidneys. The 
Q 2 Urethra 
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Urethra is very evident in the cetaceous Fiſhes; in the ſmaller F ſhes 
it is not ſo obvious. 

Finally, in regard to the Air Bladder, as the Doctor ſeems to 
deal with that as with the reſt; that is, becauſe he had found it in one 
Fiſh, to give it to all the Fiſhes in the World; we are to obſerve, that 
it is far Rot general in this Tribe of Animals; there are many that 
have it not at all, and in thoſe that have, it differs extremely in the dif- 
ferent Kinds, in Figure and Situation. It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, how- 
ever, from all the other internal Parts of Fiſhes, by its being inflated 
with Air, There is no Air Bladder in any of the cetaceous Kinds, nor 
in any of the Flat-Fiſh or Pleurenectæ, nor in any of the cartilaginous 
Fiſhes, excepting only the Sturgeon. All the ſpinoſe Fiſhes have it, 
but they have it very different in Figure: In ſome it is imple, of an 
oblong Figure, and pointed at each End, as in the Grayling; in others, 
it is more oblong, and more obtuſe at each End, as in the Smelt and 

Salmon; in others it is oblong, and obtuſe in its lower Part; but in 
Il} Its upper, divided into two Parts, as in the Lucioperca or Pike-Pearch: 
WH In others, it is tranſverſly divided into two Lobes, as in the Bream 
wo Kind, and many others; and in ſome, it is divided longitudinally into 
li two Parts, as in the Sturgeon. As to its Situation, it in many lies 
Ng. along the Abdomen, from the Diaphragm to the Anus, as in the 
11 55 Bream, Smelt, Grayling, Pike, Pearch, and the like; in others, it is 
N fituated in the upper Part of the Abdomen, and ſeparated from the 
—_ Tower Part by a Membrane. 
18 ; As to its Connections, it is in 8 Fiſh entirely looſe and free, 
| | only adhering to the Stomach by the pneumatic Duct, as in the 
118; . Bream Kind; in others, it is nici affixed to the Back- Bone, 
as in Pearch, Salmon, &c. 
When the Doctor had 0 the Air Bladder of Fiſhes, tho' in 
ever fo flight and ſuperficial a Manner, he ſhould not have omit- 
ted the Mention of the pneumatic Duct, without which it could be 
of no Service to the Creatures. 

All Fiſh that have an Air Bladder, Al alſo this Duc, 3 from 
the Bladder to the Stomach, and entering either its Orifice or ſome 
= other Part of it. This differs in its Situation alſo, in regard to the 
1 Air Bladder itſelf. In the ſimple Bladders, it uſually ariſes from their 


upper Extremity, and in this Caſe, it always enters the Orifice of the 
Stomach: It is thus ſituated in the Grayling, Cc. but in ſome Fiſh it 
takes 
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takes its Origin from the Middle of the Bladder, tho' of the fimple | 


Kind, and terminates in the Bottom of the Stomach, as in the Shad. 
In thoſe Air Bladders which are double, it arifes from the Beginnin g 


of the lower Lobe, and enters the Stomach juſt by the Diaphragm ; 3 


this is the Caſe in the Chub, and in all of the Cyprinus Kind. 
The Uſe of this pneumatic Dutt, is to convey Air into the Blad- 


der, in ſuch Quantity and gas as 1s ny to the ſeveral 


Occaſions of the Fiſh. | 
In the whole internal gerbeture of Fiſhes, however, there is no- 


thing ſo very ſingular, as certain Parts, which this Author has to- 
tally overlooked, but which are generally called the Appendices of 


the Pylorus. Theſe. are a Kind of Inteſtinula Cæca, or little blind 


Guts, and are placed about the Pylorus, and the Beginning of the 


inteſtinal Canal; they are a Kind of hollow Tubes, with no Paſſage 
out of them, and ſeem to aſſiſt in the Concoction of the Food. 
They are found in almoſt, all Fiſhes, but _ differ NET in 
Number, Figure, and Size. 

The Fiſh that have none of them are the Serben, many of the 
Cartilaginous : The Pike, the Lamprey, the Needle-Fiſh, md ſome 
others, alſo want them. The Ammodites, or Sand-Eel, has only 
one; many of the flat Fiſh have two; the Pearch has fix or ſeven 
large ones; the Cotti or Ligyri have eight, ten, or twelve; in the 
Herring or Anchovy they are ſeventeen or eighteen in Number; 
other Fiſh have twenty, thirty, or ſixty, as the Salmon; eighty, as 
the Clupea; and others have a hundred, or more, as the Sturgeon, 
Sword-Fiſh, Shark, and the like. | 

In regard to their Figure, they are in ſome hit and narrow, as in 
the Salmon ; in others, they are thick and ſhort, as in the Grayling, 
and ſome of the Flat-Fiſh. In ſome they are equal in Thickneſs to 
the Inteſtines, as in the Mullet, &c. but in the Generality of Fiſh, they 
are much ſmaller. Theſe fingular Appendages to the Inteſtines are 
not peculiar to the Fiſh Kind; they are found alſo in ſome Inſects. 

We ſhall. conclude with ſome Obſervations on the Stomach of 
F iſhes, and on the Doctor's Account of it: He ſays it is membra- 
nous, and that Nature has contrived it ſo, becauſe it is neceſſary that 
the Fiſh ſhould be able to contract it forcibly at Pleaſure. It is a 
Reaſon that may ſatisfy a Societarian; but we are apt to believe Na- 
ture, who is a little wiſer than the Royal Society, would not have ſa- 
tisfied herſelf quite ſo eaſily; but, on the contrary, if ſhe had intended 

| of the 
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the Structure, and Matter of the Stomach, for aſſiſting in the con- 
tracting, ſhe would not have made it membranous. Let us look a 
little farther, and ſee what is the Uſe of this contracting Power in the 
Stomach of Fiſhes ; why it is, that it may be able to break the Food 
to Pieces; which Food, he tells us, is ſometimes Earth. We ſhould 


imagine, that granting the Doctor's Aſſertion, that Fiſh do ſome- 


times feed upon Earth, it is the laſt Thing in the World that would 
require great Force in the Stomach to break it to Pieces. But where 
is it that this Author has picked up his Intelligence about Fiſh feed- 
ing on Earth? unleſs he has it from the Societarian Account of 
Whales feeding on Bole Armonic, truly we cannot gueſs. That many 


Fiſh pick up their Food from among the Mud is certain; and as 


they have no Fingers to pick every little adventitious Particle off, it 
is poſſible they may ſometimes ſwallow a Piece of Earth with the 
reſt ; but ſurely, to infer from a little Dirt thus ſwallowed, and af- 


| terwards found in the Stomach of a Fiſh, that it is its natural Food, 


can be parallelled by nothing but the Syſtem of that worthy Mem- 
ber of the ſame Society, who, finding a young Frog once under a 
Piece of dry Cow Dung, took great Pains to prove, that all the 


amphibious Tribe were produced from the Excrements of Quadru- 


peds. 
The kt is not, however, of the ſame Kind in all F ich, as this 


Gentleman would infer; Nature has indeed taken Care to fit it for its 
ſeveral Purpoſes; but it is a Sort of Care very different from any Thing 
that ſo truly a Societarian Head as Dr. Pre/ton's could have an Idea 
of. She has made it extremely different in Size and Structure, in the 
ſeveral Genera of Fiſh. Its Situation is indeed much the ſame in 
all, its univerſal Poſition being in a longitudinal Direction ; but its 


Thickneſs, internal Roughneſs, and Power of Contraction, are ex- 


tremely different in the ſeveral Kinds. It is not indeed univerſally 


ſingle, for the Stromateus or Fiatola has two. 


It is fingular, that the Stomach in living Fiſh is cold to the Touch, 
and yet it ſerves for the Digeſtion of very hard Bodies, not only of 
ſmall Fiſhes and Earth, as Dr. Preſton remarks, but of cruſtaceous 
Inſects, and even many Kinds of teſtaceous Animals. The flat Fiſh 
of ſeveral Kinds, as well as many others ſwallowing the ſmaller 
Bivalve Shell-Fiſh whole, in great Quantities, and perfectly digeſt- 
ing them in a very ſhort Time. It appears from this, that Heat is 
not quite ſo neceſſary to the Concoction of Food as is generally ſup- 
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Of ANIMALS. 119 
poſed; but that Nature does much more in it, by furniſhing a pro- 
per Juice to the Stomach, and by giving the Means of a continual 
Attrition, than' by that generally ſuppoſed principal Agent. 

That a very different Power of Concoction ſhould be given to dif- 


ferent Fiſh, is evidently neceſſary, ſrom the very different Foods it 


was deſtined to be exerted on: Could the wiſe Author of Nature give 


the ſame Proportion of Force to the Stomach of the Bleak, that was 


deſtined to feed only on Worms and Flies; and to that of the Soal, 
whoſe common Nutriment was to be Shell-Fiſh ; to the Chub, whoſe 
Food was to be at the utmoſt a Beetle or Graſhopper ; and to the ra- 
pacious Pike, who, when ſmall Fith, Frogs, Sc. are not in his Way, 
will ſeize on little Fowl and Water-Rats, for both theſe Kind of 
Foods have been found in his Stomach ? There is indeed no Part of 


the internal Structure of Fiſh, in which ſo much Variety was ne- 
ceſſary, as in the Stomach, nor any in which more Variety has been 


excrted by the Creator. 


8 H N F. n. 
Incontefible Proofs of a range and 8 ing Fact; 
namely, that Fiſb will live in Water. 


HE Royal Society has ever been fond of producing Proofs of 
Things that no- body ever doubted; as to ſuch as the World 


has wanted Certainty in, they have very prudently choſe to be ſilent. 


They are a prudent Body; and as they do not love Diſputes, in- 
which it is poſſible they may be proved to be in the Wrong, they 
chuſe to advance nothing, till they are very ſure all the World will 
agree with them in it. Of this Nature is the Problem before us: 


The often commemorated, but never to be enough commemorated, 


Mr. Arderon of Norwich, in the Vear 1744, took it upon him to 
prove, that Fiſb will live in Water. He communicated his Plan to 
Mr. Baker, whoſe Approbation encouraged him to go on in his En- 
quiries, till he was able, in the four hundred and ſeyenty-eighth. 
Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, to aſſert the Fact boldly, 


to prove it upon Experiment, and to demand the Thanks of the 
Society for it. 


We 
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120 Of ANIMAL s. 
We find by the Date of his firſt: Experiment, and by that of the 


Paper which contains the Whole, that this amazing Diſcovery was 


begun and compleated in the Space of ſeventeen Months. Conſcious 
of the ſtrict Adherence of the Body to their Motto nullius in Verba, 
he did not preſume to expect their believing ſo ſtrange a Fact, on 


his barely declaring it: He aſſures them, that he tried the Experi- 


ment firſt on a Dace, and afterwards on a Ruff, and on both with 
Succeſs, He informs them, that he kept theſe ſeverally, and at 
Diſtances of Time, in Glaſs Jars; and, not to depart from the 
Example of his Friend and Patron, who cirefully delivers the Depth 


and Diameter of the Pill-Box he kept a Beetle in, while he forgets 


to give us any Account of its Nature and Structure; he tells us, 
that the Jar in which he kept his Dace held near a Quart, and that 


that in which he kept the Ruff, was of near three Times that Ca- 


pacity : Whether they were deep or ſhallow, whether they were of 
green Glaſs or of white, or whether they had Feet, or ſtood upon 


their Baſe, we are left entirely in the Dark. 


He aſſures us, however, that he kept his Dace alive in Water, from 
September till May ; and that he verily believes he might have kept it 
much longer, had it not been, that, over hurried one Day with Buſineſs, 
he forgot to change its Water. He aſſures us, however, that he had 
taken ſo much Care of this beautiful, gentle, filver-=coloured Ani- 
mal (ſuch are his Epithets) that in the whole Time he kept it, it 


never loſt a ſingle Scale. He acknowledges alſo, that it was fomewhat 


ſhy at firſt ; but he tells us, that gentle Uſage, and a little Art, ſoon 
made it tame. It is ſomewhat unlucky, that he has not condeſcended 
to tell us what this Art was, any more than what ſort of Care it was 
that he preſerved its Scales by. We are afraid this Gentleman, 


who uſed to be more open and communicative at firſt, 1s now learning 


of Mr. Batter to be a little more choice of his Secrets. 

In fine, the whole Relation conſiſts in this: That the Creature 
lived eight Months in Water, and then died by his Neglect. 

As to the Ruff, which was the Object of his ſecond Trial; he tells 
us, indeed, that it was mighty reſerved at firſt, and would neither eat, 
nor ſuffer him to come near it, but that at length it became more tame 


than the other. This Fiſh, Mr. Arderon aſſures the Society, he kept 


ſeven or eight Months ; in all which Time, whatever happened to it 
before or after, he can aver, that it really and truly lived in Water. 
The 
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The Reader will think we banter him, in giving ſuch an Account as 
this, of a Paper 1 in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; but in very Sinceri- 
ty, there is no more in it; nor does there appear any the leaſt Hint, 
that the Author ever thought of proving any Thing elſe by it, than the 
very Fact we mention in the Title, namely, that Dace and Ruffs will 
live in Water; from whence he ſeems to infer, that all other F iſh 
alſo will. 

He concludes with a very pen g ib pathetic Addreſs to the Engliſh 
Virtuoſi, to repeat this Experiment, and to find by their own Expe- 
rience, how certain a Fact it is that he advances; and he takes it for 

granted, that if this can ever be brought into Practice, it will leſſen their 
Eſteem for thoſe Fiſh brought from China, which Eſteem he ſuſpects 
chiefly to ariſe from their coming four or five thouſand Miles. 

It may not be improper to anſwer, in Behalf of the Engliſb Virtu- 
oſi, of the Number of whom we take Pride in declaring we have the 
Honour to be, that we do not keep theſe Fiſh of China in Water, in 

our Houſes, either by Way of Proof that they will live in that Ele- 
ment, or becauſe they come ſo many Miles, but becauſe they are (as 
he ſays of that little Writer Yoodward's Hypotheſis) very pretty. 

The Royal Society were extremely ſatisfied with theſe curious and 
entertaining Accounts, and returned their formal Thanks for them; 
but the People out of Doors grumbled ſomething about Nonſenſe and 
Impertinence, when they read them, and forſwore buying any more 
of their Works. 

It was about this Time, that the falſe and n Report was ſet 

on Foot, that the Philoſophical Tranſactions were written by an Ex- 
ciſeman of Norwich : How truly this Denotation of Employ may be- 
long to the celebrated Mr. Arderon, his Friend Mr. Baker is beſt able 
to tell; but the Malice and Falſity of the Aſſertion is evident, from 
looking over the Contents of this very Number of thoſe Works, in 
which there are five Papers communicated by Mr. Baker, and only 
two of them are written by Mr. Arderon. 
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PART VI BOOK luv. 
or ICHTHYOLOGICAL DISSERTATIONS 


regarding peculiar Genera or Species of FISHES, 
preſerved in the TRANSACTIONS | of the ROYAL 


SOCIETY. 


c H LD x 
1 Diſſertation on & rittlebacks. 


can diſcover Wonders in the moſt trivial Objects in the 


18 Philoſophy deſpiſes nothing for being common, but 
World: We are not, however, for extending the Force of this 


Aſſertion to the Societarian Treatiſe on Stittlebacks ; we produce it as 


an Inſtance, that it is poſſible to write as idly about little Things as 
about great ones. The Accounts of Whales, delivered at Times by 
the Authors of the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, have gone a great Way 
towards eſtabliſhing a true Character of that great Body among the 
Ichthyologiſts of Europe; and, to the Honour of the Author of this 
Paper, it is to be obſerved, that, conſidering the Smallneſs of his Sub- 
ject, he has made no ſmall Advances toward claiming an equal Share of 
Fame. The Hiſtory, Deſcription, and other trifling Particulars, that 


a dreaming Naturaliſt might have plagued a Society of ſuch Philoſo- 
phers with, he has indeed very carefully omitted; but if A/drovand 


were alive again, and wanted to make up a Chapter of the Miracula 


Pungitii, here is infinite Stare of Matter to have aſſiſted him in it. 
We are ſenſible, that People who are fond of the Study of natural 


Subjects, expect that the firſt Thing they are informed of, ſhould be 
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the Names of them, according to ſome good Author: We do not meet 
with this, however, either at the Head, or in any other Part of this 
curious and uſeful Diſſertation. The Author has given us, indeed, 
the Engliſb Names of the Fiſh in Abundance : We uſually call it the 
Stittleback, a Name of very little Meaning, and which we ſuppoſe 


he has therefore omitted; but he has given us in the Place of it, thoſe | 
of the Banſticle, alias Pricklebag, alias Prick/eback ; we wonder he did 


not add, alias Stickleback, alias Sharphng, alias Skitſþigg, and a hun- 
dred and fifty Alias's more, which he might have picked up in the 
Compaſs of a few Counties. As to any better Names, we are to re- 
member, that the Author of the Paper is Mr. Arderon of Norwich, a 
Gentleman whom, we believe, nobody ever ſuſpected of underſtand- 


ing any Language but his own, or of having read the Works of 
any body that did. We are ſorry to give ſuch an Account of a Man, 


whoſe Name appears ſomewhat oftener in the preſent TranſsQions, 
than that of any two or three other People put together ; but this is 
a Work in which Truth will out, be what will the Conſequence. 
The Paper we are about to animadvert upon, 1s one of the late Pro- 
ductions of that Author. It comes ſubſequently to his grand Diſco- 
very, that Fiſh will live in Water; a Fa& of which he has given fo 
many unqueſtionable Proofs to the Royal Society. It is publiſhed in 
their four hundred and eighty-fourth Number. The Author com- 
municates to the World in it what he thinks worth Notice, in rela- 
lation to the Subject. Among the amazing Diſcoveries that he has 
made concerning it, he tells us, that when kept in a Jar of Wa- 
ter, it is more afraid of a Man, when firſt put there, than after it has 
been uſed to be fed from his Hand This is unqueſtionably a moſt 


wonderful Inſtance of Sagacity, but unluckily it comes to us here at 


Second-hand; the ſame Author having obſerved the ſame of Roach, 
and Dace, and Ruffs before, and indeed of the other Fiſh, which, for 


the Entertainment of his Friends, and the nnn, of true Phi- 


loſophy, he had kept in Jars. 

Not to omit any thing material on his Subject, he tells us, that 
he catched the Banſticle he kept for Obſervation in the Month of 
April. This to be ſure is worth Notice; he ſays it depoſited ſome 


Time after its Spawn in ſome Sand, which he aſſures us he always 


puts (tho' he does not ſeem to know why) into the Jardy 1 in which he 
keeps his Fiſh for Obſervation. 
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He was in Hopes, he tells us, of a young Brood from this ORR) but 
that he was diſappointed ; and he tells us, that he imputed the Spawn's 
not producing young Fiſh to the often ſhaking of the Water: but till 
we are better informed, as to the Matter of the Generation of Fiſhes, 
it is poſſible other People may impute it to a very different Cauſe. 
He tells us, that for ſome Days after he caught this Fiſh, it would 
eat nothing; but he deſtroys this Miracle immediately, by telling us, 
that this was common alſo to all the Fiſh he had kept. Theſe are a 
Sort of Particulars, in regard to this Fiſh, which make up the great 
Part of this curious Paper. After theſe general Obſervations, he pro- 
ceeds to the moral Character of the Fiſh ; he tells us, that it is bo/d, 
 quarrelſome, audacious, induſtrious, ſagacious, unſociable, ravenous to a 

monſtrous Degree, and fond of Miſchief. From this he proceeds to its 
Locus Natalis, not that he uſes any ſuch hard Word: He tells us, that 
it is found in great Numbers in almoſt all eb Waters, where any 
other Fiſh will live; in this, however, there ſeems to be a double Er- 
ror ; the Author appears to be ignorant that there are ſuch Creatures 
as Stittlebacks in the Sea; and we are afraid, that if he had not miſ- 
taken Minnows, and young Fiſh of fifty Kinds for them, he would 
not have ſuppoſed them quite ſo univerſal in our freſh Waters. 

From this the Author proceeds to inform us of ſome remarkable 
Things of their Oeconomy and Diet; he tells us, that he has ſeen them, 
when a Board or a great Stone have been in their Way, leap up twelve 
Inches perpendicular out of the Water to get over it ; How do the little 
Conjurers know that there is any Water on the other Side of theſe 
Boards or Stones? if there ſhould not, however, be any, we ſuppoſe Mr. 
Arderon will tell us, they have nothing to do but to leap back again. 
From this he proceeds to lay before us, the Miſchief they are con- 
tinually doing, which he ſets at no leſs, than the robbing the Maſters 
of Fiſh-Ponds of a very conſiderable Part of their Profit, by eating up 
a great Quantity of the Spawn and of the young Fiſh produced from 
it, This wiſe Author ſeems not to know that Nature has provided 
for all this Devaſtation, in the abundant Offspring of many Animals, 
and in none ſo much as in the Fiſh Kind ; or that in all breedin 
Ponds, in ſpite of theſe Deſtroyers, there ſeldom fail as many of the 
young Fry to grow up, as are able to live by one another. 
The voracious Quality of this Fiſh is indeed, according to our Au- 

thor's Account, pretty remarkable; He aſſures us, that the ſingle Fiſh 


which 
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which he kept in the Jar, eat up, in his Sight, no leſs than ſeventy- 
four young Dace in five Hours. 

The only Particle of the natural Hiſtory of the Subject that this 
Author gives us, is the telling us, that it has ſeveral offenſive Wea- 
pons or Spines placed upon its Back and Sides : But he unluckily, 
like a true Societarian Naturaliſt, forgets to tell us how "Oy there 
are of them. | | 

We are apt to believe, that Authors have two Wes in general for 
writing; Ofteritation, and the Inſtruction of the People who read their 
Works: but there is a Secret of ſome Conſequence, which Mr. Arde- 
ron ſhould be informed of; that is, that unleſs the latter of theſe Con- 
fiderations be provided for, the former will be apt to miſs of its Aim. 
What Inſtruction, we would aſk, can the World receive from this 

tedious, trifling, and erroneous Paper? what Information, even in 
the Hiſtory of the little Creature that 1s the Subject of it? _ 

We have two different Species of this prickly Fiſh in our Brooks 
and other Waters, which is a Fact this Author ſeems to be perfectly 
ignorant of, and has ſo managed it in his Deſcription, that we muſt 
be ignorant too, which of the two it is that has been the N of 
his curious and important Obſervations. 

As we have obſerved in the Beginning of this Sn that no Sub- 
ject is too common for the Examination of true Philoſophy, we ſhall 
venture, trivial as this Subject may ſeem, to ſpend a few Lines in 

making up the Author's Deficiency on it; that if any body may have 
had the Curioſity to wiſh to be informed of the Nature and Cha- 
racters of the Fiſh, that all this Writing has been about, they may 
not be totally diſappointed.  _ 

The ichthyological Writers have all given its Hiſtory more or leſs 
perfectly, and conſequently, if this Writer had had the leaſt Acquain- 


tance with any one of them, he muſt have been a little better in- 
formed of its Hiſtory than he appears to be by his Paper. Ray calls 


it Piſciculus Aculeatus: Geſner deſcribes it under the ſame Name; and 
others have called it Pungitius and Pungitiens, Spinacella and Spi- 
nacbhia. Theſe are all Names invented to expreſs its having Inſtru- 
ments to prick and wound with; but this is common to it, and to 
many other Fiſh of different Genera. The later Writers have called 
it Gaſteraſteus, the Fiſh with a bony Belly. This expreſſes a Singu- 


larity, that diſtinguiſhes it from all other Fiſh, and is common to the 
whole Genus, of which there are three Species. 
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The generical Characters are, that its Belly is almoſt entirely 
covered with bony Lamina of an oblong Figure, that its Belly Fins 


have only two Rays or Nerves to each, and that one of theſe is much 


Jarger than the other, and is prickly; to which is to be added, that 
the Membrane covering the Gills has three Bones in it, which are of 
an oblong Figure, and flender. 271 

According to this Character of the Stittleback, vs are three Spe 
cies of it; two of them of the freſh Water, and one of the Sea. 

Of the freſh Water Kinds, the one is larger, the other ſmaller. The 
larger has only three Prickles on its Back, and the ſmaller has ten. 
The Sea Stittleback is much larger than either, it grows to five or fix 
Inches long, and has fifteen Spines or Prickles on its Back. 

The common larger Stittleback, which is what we are apt to fancy 
our Author means by his Deſcription, has a very large Mouth, with 


| Rows of fine Teeth in both Jaws, but none on the Tongue or Palate: 
Its lower Jaw is ſomewhat longer than the upper, and its whole Head 


is large in Proportion to the Body. Its Noſtrils are very ſmall, its 


Eyes large, and the Coverings of its Gills broad and firm. Its Linea 


lateralis, or Line running down the Sides, is nearer the Back than in 
the Generality of F iſhes, and runs parallel with it till near the 


Tail, where it riſes into a Sort of Prominence, in ſome Degree re- 
ſembing a Fin; ſo that the hinder Part of the Body, ſo far, * 


pears ſomewhat quadrangular. 
Its Breaſt is armed with two oblong and very hard Bones which co- 
ver it, joining together at the anterior Part, but not at the poſterior: 


Juſt above this bony Armature of the Breaſt, there is a very large 


Muſcle, covered with a ſmooth Skin, which ſerves to move the pec- 
toral Fins. The Belly is, in the ſame Manner as the Breaſt, covered 
with another double and oblong Bone, which extends as far as the 
Anus; and at the anterior Part of this, there goes off on each Side 
another oblong flat Bone; theſe ſtand at right Angles with the for- 
mer, and ſerve for ſtrengthening the Sides: and finally, beſide all 
theſe, the whole Length, from the pectoral Fins to the Tail, is armed 


with a Covering of Bones, oblong and narrow, placed tranſverſly to 
the Body of the Fiſh ; theſe are twenty-ſeven in Number, the largeſt 


are in the Middle, thoſe. toward the Ends are ſmaller. 

To go no farther, here is a Structure, in one of the meaneſt of all 
the Fiſh Kind, that ſhews it is far from below the Regard of a 
Philoſopher. 
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An Account A the Mola or Surf. 


H E Sociotaripn Writers have enge been famous for their De- 
ſeriptions and Characters of Animals; they have ſeldom let any 
Thing that appeared ſtrange to them eſcape without a Diſſertation, 


and their Diſſertations have generally left their Readers about as wile, 


in regard to the Subject, as they were before. The Sunfiſh is a Crea- 
ture, the Figures of which have fo ſingular an Appearance, and the 


Deſcriptions of which have been in general fo inaccurate, that it were 
much to have been wiſhed, that when it fell in the Way of a Philoſo- 
pher, it might have been ſomewhat better explained to the World: 


The Figures given of it in general, give People an Idea, not of a whole 
Fiſh, but of the Head of a large one cut off from its Body; and the 
moſt that we have from its Deſcription i is, that it is as thick as it is long. 
We owe the Account of it, that is the Subject of our preſent Obſer- 
vations, to Mr. Barlow: It ſtands in the four hundred and _ 
Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

This very accurate and punctual Author tells us, that it weighed 
ge hundred Pounds, and that is was taken on the 28th Day of June, 
in the Year 1734. He mentions another, which he had heard of, 
that was e and tells us, that the Tail was ſcolloped, and the 
Fleſh griſly and hard. This is all that regards the Deſcription of 
the Fiſh; and, ſhort as it is, we could have ſpared ſome of it : We 


ſhould have been full as much inſtructed in the Nature of the 


Fiſh, if he had, inſtead of the Day of the Month when it was 
caught, told us how many Teeth it had, or endeavoured by a Diſ- 
ſection to have found out whether we are to believe Salvian, when 
he tells us that it is viviparous. 

Tho! this is all the Hiſtory Mr. Barlow gives us of the Mola, i it is 
not, however, all that he fays about it: He tells, that its Fleſh, on 
Boiling, turned to a Jelly, which he found anſwered all the Purpoſes 
of Paſte. A Societarian Author makes but a very bad Figure if he 
is not able to quote the Ancients: The glutinous Subſtance to which 
the Fleſh of this Creature boiled, gave Mr. Barlow a happy Opportu- 
nity of ſhewing the Society that he had read them, and the World 
that he knew — of what hey” have faid, He aſſures the So- 


ciety, 
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ciety, that the Deſcription which Digſcorides and Pliny give of the 
Ichthyocolla, or Glue-Fiſh, prove that it was not the Sunfiſh : An 
amazing Diſcovery ! the Society is fond of ſuch. The eaſieſt of all 
Diſcoveries are thoſe of Things, that every body knows before; and 
the ſafeſt of all Subjects to ſpeak politively of, are thoſe which all 
the World are agreed about. 

After mentioning what he does know, in regard to the Mennigz of... 
the Ancients, as to this Subject, the Author launches out into what he 
profeſſedly does not know, that is, whether our Ichthyocolla, or Iſin- 
glaſs-Fiſh, is the ſame with that of their Times; of this he profeſſes 
he is ignorant; it is an Ignorance, however, we are to inform him, 
that a Naturaliſt ought to be ſomewhat aſhamed of ; and that any Man 
ought to have got rid of before he preſumed to write on the Subject to 
a Royal Society. An Ignorance of this Kind is not to be ſet right, 
perhaps, by reading one Author alone ; but by examining and compar- 
ing them all, it frequently may. In this Caſe in particular, we have 
the Pleaſure to aſſure Mr. Bark, that it might; and would wiſh, 
that for the future, both himſelf and the other Authors of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, would find it neceſſary to read before they 
write; to underſtand Things before they deſcribe them. 

The Mola or Sunfiſh has been, as well as the Gluefiſh or "EY 
| thyocolla, deſcribed by the Ancients; ſo that if Mr. Barlow had 
known as much of thoſe Authors, as a Man ought to do, who pre- 
ſumes to quote them, he would have been able to inform himſelf, 
that there was yet more Proof than he ſaw of that great Diſcovery 
he has to boaſt of, namely, that the Ichthyocolla of thoſe Times is 
not the Sunfiſh of our Days. Theſe unlucky People, however, tho' 
they knew it, and deſcribed it with ſufficient Accuracy, they have 
neither called it the Sunfiſh, nor the Millitonefiſh, nor the Mola; and 

how ſhould ſuch an Author as Mr. Barlow have any Idea that they 
meant this Creature by the ſtrange heatheniſh Name of Orthragoriſ= 
cus? Rondeletius and Gęſuer borrow this Name from Pliny, and add 
to it, foe Luna Piſcis, the Moonfiſh ; Safvian is the Author who 
gave it the Name of Mola; and from him Yohnſon, Charleton, 
Willoughby, and Ray, have taken it; they all deſcribe the Fiſh under 
it, but uſually with an Addition of Saluian's Name, as the Inventor 
of it; Mola Salviani is the Name they deſcribe it under. The vo- 
luminous Aldrovand, famous for reading a great deal, and forgetting 
Half of it, has called it * Rondeletii; but he blunders in this: 
Ron 


Rondelet calls it by its antique Name Wann many Neve ſap- 
poſed it a Fiſh, ſui Generic, and referable to no other Kind. Its Shape 
indeed is odd enough; but theſe Authors ſhould have remembered, 
that there are others as odd in their Figure, witneſs the triangular 
and quadrangular Fiſhes, the Orbis and the HyſIrix Marinus, or 
Porcupine Fiſh ; and upon examining them more ſtrictly, they would 
have found cheſe odd Fiſh all agree, not only in their differing from all 
other Fiſhes in Shape, but in all their other Characters; they are 
hence arranged together by Linnæus and Artedi, and make a conſi- 
derably large Genus, under the Name of Oftraceon ; they have diſtin- 
guiſhed this by the long Name of O/traceon Catheto-plateus fubrotundu: 
mermis, aſper, pinnis Pectoralibus horizontalibus ſoraminibus quatuor in 
9 apite, a Name that carries a ſufficiently diſtin Idea of the 725 
with it, but of which ſome what might have been ſpared. 

The Characters in which all the Fiſh of this Genus agree are, the odd 
Shape of the Body, the Hardneſs of the Skin, the Smallneſs of the 
Mouth, and the Want of Belly Fins. The peculiar Species, which 
is the Subject. of this Diſſertation, is the largeſt by much of the 
whole Genus. The Author of this curious Memoir tells us, that 
which he deſcribes was of fifty Pounds Weight; many Authors al- 
low it a Hundred; and, if we may believe Accounts from America, 
it grows to three hundred Weight. Its Body is flatted, and very 
broad ; its Skin is very hard and rough, and is without Scales ; its 
Back is blackiſh, or of a deep olive, approaching to black; its Belly 
of a fine filvery white; its Back and its Belly both terminate in a 
Kind of Ridges ; ; its Head is flatted, and not prominent ; its Mouth 
very ſmall ; its Lips moveable; and its Teeth only two in Number, 
one large, and one ſmall, in each Jaw. There are four remarkable 
and large Foramina in the Head ; the Eyes are very ſmall; the pectoral 
Fins are ſmall, and of a roundiſh Figure, they are placed horizontally, 
and each has twelve, Ribs or Nerves in it. The Apertures of the 
Branchie are of an elliptic Figure, and ſtand on each Side at the Root 
of the pectoral Fins; there is a ſingle Fin at the Back, and another 
oppoſite to it at the Anus. The Tail is of a ſemicircular Figure, 
and ſurrounds the whole hinder Extremity of the Body. - 

When diſſected, the Liver is found undivided, the Gall Bladder 
remarkably large, the Kidnies large, and the Ureters and urinary 
Bladder 1 in Proportion ; - the Inteſtines thick, and full of Contortions. 
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We could have wiſhed Mr. Banyjow had faved us the Trouble of this 
Deſcription ; but our Work, as a Supplement, would be imperfect, if 
we omitted an Account of a ads od where the Author has not con- 
deſcended to give any. 
As to the Ichthyocolla of the Abit, Mr. Barlow tells the Royal 
Society, that he is ignorant whether that was the ſame with our Ich- 
thyocolla or Ifinglaſs Fiſh or no. We ſhould be ſorry to leave the 
Reader in an Opinion of our Ignorance too, and ſhall therefore ob- 
 ferve, that it certainly was. All the Accounts that they give of their 
Ichthyocolla, tend to prove it, and when conſidered together, they 
leave not the leaſt room to doubt of it. We are not, however, with- 
out ſome Confuſion and Error about it, both in their Times, and in 
much later. Pliny deſcribes it twice, under two different Names; in 
the ninth Book and fifteenth Chapter, under the Name of Mario; 
and in his e Book and ſeventh Chapter, under that of 
Ichthyocolla. 

The later Writers hive alſo deſcribed three Fiſhes of this Kind; 
the Huſo Germanorum, the Exos Piſcis, and the Antaczus ; all 
which, when their Accounts are ſtrictly examined, and the Varieties 
of the ſame Fiſh under different Circumſtances of Age, Sc. are 
conſidered, prove to mean only the ſame Species; fo that the Authors, 
copying in great Part from one another, have evidently been. deſcrib- 
ing the ſame Fiſh under three Names. Whoever will take the Pains 
of comparing Gęſner's Deſcription of the Huſo Exos and Antacæus 
Boryſthenis, and of comparing with them Rondelet's Exos and An- 

tacæus, and Aldrovand's Huſo and Ichthyocolla, will make this out 
very clearly, as well as that the Antacæus avraudlioe of Elian and Strabo 
are the ſame Fiſh. This Fiſh is of the Anipenſer or Sturgeon Kind, 
and 18 diſtinguiſhed from the common Sturgeon by its wanting thoſe 
Tubercles which that has. The more accurate Authors have called. 
It hence Accipenſer Tuberculis carens. Whoever is acquainted 
with the Figure of the Sturgeon will be ſenfible of the amazing Diſ- 


covery of Mr. Barlow in his Paper, who has found out that it is not 
che ſame Fiſh with the Mola. 


CHAP. 
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HE Whale has the Honour of having afforded more Employ- 
ment for the Societarian Pens than any other of the Inhabitants 
of the Deep; but it is not the Fortune of every Subject that is much 
written upon by theſe Authors to be moſt elucidated. We meet with 
no leſs than five Papers on this Subject in the Tranſactions of this me- 
morable Body, which, taken ie; give us however leſs Informa- 
tion than might have been conveyed (if any of the Writers had been 
qualified to give it) in the fifth Part of one 4" them. They are in- 
deed, according to the Cuſtom of the Works of the Authors of this 
dignified Rank, abſtruſe, tho unſcientific ; redundant, tho imper- 
fect. 

The firſt of them has the Honour to be of the Number of thoſe 
Papers which introduce the Philoſophical Tranſactions to the World: 
It ſtands in the very firſt Number; its Author, who ſeems to have 
had Modeſty enough to be ſenſible that he was writing what he 
ought to be aſhamed of, has given us his Profeſſion inſtead of his 
Name, and, to the irreparable Misfortune of the Writers of Elogies 
on Naturaliſts, is loſt to all Remembrance. 

The Second is by a Man, who wanting the Modeſty of the former 
Writer, tho' not his Ignorance, acknowledges his 3 to be Nor- 
wood. We ſhall ſay no more of the Character of this Author, than 
that this Paper is the only Teſtimony we have that he ever exiſted, 
and that it had been no great Loſs to the World, or Injury to Mr. 

Nor wood's Character, if we had not had this. 

The Third is by the honourable Paul Dualey of credulous Me- 
mory, a Gentleman damned to Fame by many a well- intended but 
ill-executed Paper, one of the firſt Encouragers and Supporters of 
this now immortal Society, and who ſeems to have had a very great 
Share in the eſtabliſhipg, by Example, the Principle, ſince ſo hap- 
pily introduced into the Body that it is not neceſſary for a Member 
of a Royal Society to underſtand the Subject he writes about. 


T'h Fourth is by Dr. Stelgertabl, an Author we have already had 
S 2 Occaſion 
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Occaſion to mention on the Subject of another Paper. And the laſt by 
Dr. Hampe, a Gentleman deſervedly eminent for his Knowledge in 


Minerals, and who, if he could have perſuaded himſelf to diſpenſe with 


the eſtabliſhed Cuſtom of the Society, and employ his Pen on Subjects 


he underſtood, would not have given us Occaſion to paſs an unwil- 


ling Cenſure on a Man whom we have much Reaſon to eſteem, 


The firſt of theſe Papers is on the Whale- Fiſhing about Bermudas. 


The Author ſets out with celebrating the Bermudas Whales for their 


extraordinary F rerceneſs and Swiftnefs ; after this, he tells us, that the 
Head of the Fiſh is pretty blut; that it reſembles the Species called 
Fubartes ; and that when ſtruck it makes a hideous Roaring, at which 
all the Whales within Hearing Jock to the Place, eu without Ing or 
doing any Harm. 


Such is the Subject of the firſt Societarian Paper on Whales, one of 


the firſt publiched under the very appropriate Name of Philgſopbical 


Tranſactions, and which the Authors of the reſt have eſtabliſhed as a 


| Sort of Model for their ſucceeding Productions. 


As to the Fierceneſs and Swiftneſs of theſe Animals, they are Qua- 


lities that might about as properly have been attributed to a Camel 


or an Elephant. How juſt the Idea intended to be conveyed by the 
Term pretty bluff may be, I cannot take upon me to judge; I muſt, 
with all due Humility, acknowledge my Ignorance of the Eugliſb 
Language ſo far as to confeſs I do not know what it means as a Term 
of Deſcription of Shape. I do not know whether it is taking quite 
ſo much Shame upon myſelf to confeſs the ſame Ignorance in regard 
to the Word Fubartes, ſince there ſeems a high Probability that it is of 


no Language at all. It is ſomewhat unlucky however, that an Author 


ſhould chuſe to ſave himſelf the Trouble of a Deſcription of Parti- 
culars, by referring his Subject to another that nobody knows any 
Thing of. 

As to the laſt 1 important Aſſertion, we cannot but allow it to be ex- 
tremely pretty and philoſophical, and ſhould be very glad, for the Sake 
of the Whale-Fiſhers, that it were true. How certain, how eaſy, and 
how vaſtly profitable would that Buſineſs become, if it were poſſible to 


find any Way of bringing this about in Fact; if no more were ne- 


ceſſary than to ſtrike one Whale, to ſupply the whole Fleet; if the 


Inſtant one felt the Iron, all the reſt would riſe, as this Author tells: 


us, to the Surface, and offer their Bodies to the Stroke with the ut- 
moſt 
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moſt Calmneſs and Tranquility, without A or attempting _ In- 
you to the People engaged in the Fiſhery !- 
Mr. Norwood, the Author of the ſecond Paper on this Subject, which 
is publiſhed in the thirteenth Number of the Tranſactions, writes on 
the ſame Subject with the former, the Whale-Fiſhery of Bermudas. 
He ſays much of the Goodneſs of the Boats, the Rowers, and the 
Harping- Irons employed in this Service; the laſt of theſe he tells us 
are faſtened to a /earhe Rope; the Meaning of which Epithet we have 
unluckily ſought in vain in many Dictionaries. Perhaps it would 


Words in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, as People have done in re- 
gard to the Greet Teſtament. The Difficulty would be in finding a 
Linguiſt qualified for the Taſk. What may be expected from Mr. 
Fohnſon, we are not yet in a Condition to gueſs; certainly the very qua- 
lified Mr. Baddam, who has wrote a Table profeſſedly on this Subject 


at the End of the firſt Volume of his judicious Abridgment !“, has 
omitted ſe, tho' the ee that very Volumes: 77 2; 
Alf that the Author of this Paper has given us, as to the Deſcrip- 


tion or Hiſtory of the Fiſh which is the Subject of it, is comprized in 
one Line. He ſays the Whale of Bermudas is ſmaller than the Whale 
of Greenland, unluckily forgetting that his anonymous Predeceſſor be- 
fore celebrated has told us, that one of thoſe killed in the Expedition 
he communicates, was near ninety Feet long, and its Tait three and 
twenty Feet in Diameter. It is pretty clear, that a Whale of this 


ſhall determine when ſuch Authors differ? 


Tho' the two Papers we have already done due Honour W. do not 
raiſe in the intelligent Reader an Expectation of much more than is 


ing Title; its Author calls it no leſs than An Eſſay an the natural Hiſ- 
tory of Whales, He adds, that it contains à particular Account of the 
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this Author in ſuppoſing that Drug of Animal Origin, we ſhall poſt- 
pone the Conſideration of that Part of his Paper to its proper Place, 
under the Article Ambergris. 
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* We 5 not be ond in this Place as cenſuring this Abridger of unabridg- 


able Works: We think his Attempt has one great Advanuige over all he others, it 1s 
the ſhorteſt. 


It 
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be a laudable Undertaking to give the World a Dictionary of the hard 


Size is not much ſmaller than thoſe caught at Greenland: But who 


contained in Fans the third carries a much bolder and more promiſ- 


Ambergris found in the Sperma Ceti Whale ; but as we do not join with 
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= It is no rare Thing to find the Authors of theſe celebrated Works 
= cContradicting one another; they are not of the Number of thoſe People 
f who think it neceſſary to read before they write. This Gentleman 
quite forgets the Determination of Mr. Norwood, who declared a nine- 
k ty Foot Whale to be a ſmall Fiſh, and ſets out with telling us, that 
| his-firſt Whale is a very large Fiſh, for it was ſixty or ſeventy Feet in 
i Length, and we cannot but be of his Opinion in this Reſpect, tho we 
3 diſſent from Mr. Norwood's in it. This Gentleman baulks a little the 
i ExpeRation raiſed by his Title, in the firſt Sentence of his Paper: He 
i tells us, that what he has to ſay in it relates only to the Whales found 
on the Coaſt of New England: of theſe, however, he diſtinguiſhes, and, 
according to the Faſhion of theſe Writings, deſcribes five Kinds. The 
Reader will not expect, after this Character of his Deſcriptions, to find 
either the ſcientific Name at the Head of them, or the Characteriſtics 
of the Species in them. The five Species he mentions are, firſt, the 
Right Whale, ſecond, the Scrag Whale, third, the Fin-backed Whale, 
fourth, the Hump-backed Whale, and fifth the Sperma Ceti Whale. 
What ſounds moſt like Deſcription in this Author's Account, is, that 
he ſays the Bodies of the fin- backed and hump-backed Whales are 
ſhaped in Reeves lengthwiſe from Head to Tail; but till we have ſuch 
an explanatory Dictionary of the Societarian Words, as we have already 
had Occaſion to wiſh for two or three Times in the Courſe of this 
Chapter, it will not be eaſy for any body to profit of the Deſcription 
Mr. Dudley gives us. The great and univerſal Character of Whales 
in general, or the genuine Diſtinctions of each Species, this Author 
has as carefully omitted, as if to do right were of all Things the one 
to be moſt dreaded, He tells us, that the Whales in general are gre- 
garious, and uſually go a hundred or more in a Sæull, another Socie- 
tarian Term, as to which, however, we have this Advantage over the 
reſt, that it is poſſible to gueſs by the Context what it means: How 
ought this to make the Whale-Fiſhers pray for the Truth of our firſt 
Author's Aſſertion, as to their attending their wounded Companion, 
as one ſuch Sul would furniſh them out pretty ſufficiently! One fur- 
ther Aſſertion we cannot omit doing this Author the Honour of men- 
tioning, however, which is, that the right Whale feeds on Bole Ar- 
monic, or an Earth at leaſt which the People call ſo. The Food of every 
Animal ought to be always made a Part of its Hiſtory; but we are apt 
to believe that * is a F ood nobody ever found out for any Fiſh in 


the 
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the World before. Mr. Dudley had not the Teſtimony of his own 


Senſes for this indeed, any more than for what he mentions ſoon after, 


of the ſame Creature's ſkimming the Surface of the Water to take in a 
reddiſh Spawn or Brett which lies on it for Miles together: What 
this ate is, whether an animal or a vegetable Subſtance, is not eaſily 
to be determined by the Account we have here of it, probably at leaſt 
it is not the ſame with the Bole Armonic before mentioned, tho' that 
being profeſſedly not Bole Armonic neither, it is not to be raſhly aſ- 
certained if they are two different Subſtances. Which Part are we 


to take, when Authors who differ are both in the Wrong ? this is a 
difficult Taſk: it is a Taſk, however, we ſhall very frequently be led 


unto in the Courſe of this Work, and in general the Determination 


that comes neareſt right, will be, that Trath muſt be ſought ſome- 


where elſe. After the Hiſtory of theſe Fiſh, this Author, in the Man- 
ner of the indefatigable A/drovandus, comes to the Miracles concern- 


ing it. The firſt of theſe is, that it ejects the Excrements out at the 
Anus if wounded; but we cannot forbear wiſhing, for the Sake of the 


Miracle, that it had ejected them from ſome other Part. Others have 


talked of a Whale's overſetting, or even ſhattering a ſlight Boat to 
Pieces with a Stroke of its Tail; but this Author tells us of Boats being 


cut down from Top to Bottom by a Stroke of aWhale's Tail, and that 


as evenly and ſmoothly as if it had been done with a Saw, and that there 


was not the leaſt Splinter, tho” the Gunnels were of tough Wood; by 
this Account we are informed by the bye, that tough Wood is the 
readieſt to ſplinter ; a Doctrine not much eſtabliſhed by Workmen: but 
what are a Parcel of dirty Carpenters to the Members of a Royal Soc:- 


ety? He gives us ſeveral other Inſtances of the cutting thro! of thick 


Beams and of flighter Oars all in the ſame clean Way; not as if done 
by an Ax, but by a Razor; but we would wiſh the gentle Reader to ſee 
the Tail of a Whale before he pays the full Credit to all this, 
Another Miracle of this Animal, is, one of them of her own Ac- 
cord getting the Fluke of an Anchor into the Vagina, and running off 
with a Veſſel of forty Ton, that had been faſtened by it, as ſwift as if 
it had been under full Sail; the Veſſel, we are told, was ſaved from 
being pulled under by the Cable's breaking, when the Fiſh came in- 


to deep Water, and the Whale was afterwards caſt up dead on Shore 
with the Anchor in her Belly. 


This is a very pretty Story; but, like many other pretty ones, it 
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has been told ſo often, and ſo many Wars, that we do not know which 
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to believe as Truth; it is true, that this noble Author mentions Time 
and Place for it; but it is evident alſo that Ariſtotlè has it, and ſcarce 
one of the Wonder- Writers between his Age and Mr. Dudley's have 
miſſed it ; twenty People have alſo told it twenty Ways, and of 
twenty different Species of Fiſh ; one Author, a Gentleman now 
living, declares he was preſent when it happened, and that it was a 
Sea-Man or Mer-Man who did it; and the late Mr. Cateſby always 
repeated it as a Thing of his Knowledge, and declared the Creature 
that did. it, not to have been either a Whale or a Mer-Man, but 
that ſtrange Species of Fiſh the Sea Devil. Among ſuch a Num- 
ber of Hiſtories a Man would think one at leaſt might be true; but 
if it were neceſſary to determine which, one would be for giving it 
to the earlieſt Authors. Ariſtotlèe acknowledges that he only had his 
from Report ; ſo that perhaps the Truth may be two thouſand Years 
| back warder than his Time, and perhaps in its Origin might have no 
i | more Foundation than that of a wounded F iſh of ſome Kind and a 
Canoe. | 
| | Another Miracle recor ded by this Author of the Whale, is, hos 
| whichever Way the Head is He when the Animal expires, that 
| ' Way. it will continue to lie, let the Wind blow which Way it 
| will; and conſequently, that it muſt be happy for the Fiſherman 
5 when a Whale dies with its Head pointing to the Shore. This is an 
[. Account that needs no Animadverſions. 
; Mr. Dudley concludes his Hiſtory of the Whale with that of ano- 
ther Fiſh, called the Whale- killer; he quotes one Frangius's Hiſtory 
5 of Animals, for the terrible Roaring the Whale makes when purſued 
i | by this Creature ; and tells us of his own Knowledge, that where a 
Number of Boats have been employed in towing a dead W hale aſhore, 
one of theſe Killers has come up, ſeized, and ran away with it in an 
Inſtant. Without troubling ourſelves about the Fate of the Boats, 
all which we may ſuppoſe were faſtened to the Whale they were tow- 
ing, what are we to judge of the Bigneſs of this Monſter of a Fiſh, 
| that can thus run away with one of eighty or ninety Feet long, that 
| 3 required a Number of Boats to draw it? why, the Author tells us, it 
| is ſometimes twenty or thirty Feet long. The Reader won't be diſ- 
| pleaſed at our placing this Hiſtory among the Wonders of the Whale, 
| | or ranking Dr. Frangius with Mr. Dualey on this Occaſion ; all that 
| | we arc told of this terrible killing Fiſh is, that he has Teeth in both 
Jaws, ſo that there are a ſufficient Number for us to fix upon. 
£ IO As 
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As little as was known of Wales in the Time of Mr. Dudley, it is 
very evident that there was ſtill leſs afterwards; we meet with no- 
thing on the Subject from the Time of that Author's Paper, till the 
Number four hundred and forty-ſeven, where Dr. Steigertahl gives us 
an Account of a Narwhal, or Unicorn Fiſh, which he ſaw himſelf; 
tho' a Man might poſſibly have given full as good a one who had not 
had that Opportunity. If we have found Occafion to wonder at Mr. 
Dudley s thinking it ſingular in the Sperma Ceti Whale, that it voided 
its Excrements at the Anus, here we ſee a Reaſon for it; that Gen- 
tleman needs only to have had the Spirit of Prophecy, and to have 
foreſeen Dr. Steigertabl's Account of the Narwhal's doing it thro' the 
Hole on the Top of i its Head, to have known it was miraculous enough 
in the Sperma Ceti Whale to evacuate them otherwiſe ; and who 
would ſcruple fo trifling a Gift as that of Prophecy, in a Man in whom. 
there evidently appear ſo many others ? 

What we learn from this Account, beſide that the Narwhat has 
no Opening or Outlet in the Skin for the Diſcharge of the Fæces, and 
therefore is reduced to the Neceility of evacuating them that Way, is, 
that there was no lage t Faw found in it, and no Teeth in the upper, 
except the one long one called a Horn; and that its Mouth was ex- 
tremely ſmall : from all which the Author very judiciouſly infers, that 
it feeds on Carcaſes ; and he quotes Yalentinus's Muſeum Miſcrorum 
for a Teſtimony that its Name expreſſes as much, Nar ſignifying a 
Carcaſe. The Doctor adds his own particular Sentiment as to its 
Horn ; which is, that it does not ſerve it to break the Ice, as he ſeems 
to pay the Society the Compliment of MT they believed, but 70 
ſeek its Food with. 
As the profeſſed Buſineſs of this Treatiſe is to animadvert upon 
Errors in theſe Works, and to endeavour after the eſtabliſhing Truth 
in their Place, we cannot but obſerve on this Occaſion, that the Nar- 
whal has an Aperture for the diſcharging its Fæces, like other 
Whales; and that Herbs, not Carcaſes, are found in its Stomach 
when opened : without this Teſtimony, however, we are apt to ima- 
gine, that the Smallneſs and Structure of its Mouth, even h a 
lower Faw ſhould have been found, ought to have weighed more than 
Valentine's Etymology, and determined the Doctor to have judged it 
a frugivorous rather than a carnivorous Animal. As to the Uſe of 
the Horn, as it is called, there is no Doubt but Nature intended it to 
be of Service in procuring the Food, it being excellently calculated 
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for rooting or tearing up of Herbs growing at the Bottom of the Sea. 
What the Doctor means by this Term. ee ting, indeed is not quite ſo 
obvious, perhaps he ſuppoſes that it has Eyes in it; if ſo, he could not 
have uſed a properer; and we think this appears probable enough, in 
a Man who could give the reſt of this Account. All that we have 
farther to obſerve in regard to this Paper is, that the Author, after 


joining in the Opinion of wiſer Men, that what is called a Horn in this 


Animal is really a Tooth, ſpeaks largely i in Praiſe of the Fi igure he 
gives of it, which, however, repreſents it as a Horn; not growing out 
of the Mouth, but out of the Front of the Head above it. 

As to the fifth Paper, which has the ingenious Dr. Hampe for its 
Author, it has a Merit that moſt bad ones want; it is ſhort. It is 
ſomething ſingular, that this Gentleman calls it an Un#nown Fiſb, after 
every Naturaliſt, and every Copier of every Naturaliſt, had figured 
and deſcribed it: One would think the Doctor had never read, nor 
ever converſed with any body that had ever heard the Name of a 
Whale, not to have been informed of this ſingular Species of it, As 
to the Account he gives of the Fiſh, we are ſorry to find that he de- 
ſcribes the Dens Exterus, under the Name of a Horn, and tells us, 
that it was fituated not in the Mouth, but above it. The moſt fa- 
vourable Conſtruction we can poſſibly put upon his: Account is, that 
he drew it up, not from the Fiſh itſelf, but from the Fi igure of it en- 


graved at Hamburgh, the ſame that Dr. Steigertabl gives in the above= 


mentioned Tranſaction. This Paper of Dr. Hampe's 1s publithed in 
the ſame Number with Dr. Steigertabl's; and fince this we meet 
with nothing more upon the Subject. 

If we would trace the Progreſs of Knowledge in the Raja? Society 
from theſe Accounts, we ſhall find that it ſet out with great Ignorance 
of the Subject, which it has ever ſince continued in: That as to the 
Degree of Ignorance, it muſt be allowed to have been greateſt of 
all at firſt; that Mr. Dudley had ſomething leſs of it than the two 
firſt Writers on Whales, tho' enough in Conſcience; but that fince his 
Time, the Society has been ſinking to its original Period, and that 


unleſs we ſhould have another Eſſay on the natural Hiſtory of Whales, 


by the Author of the late Diſſertation on Stittlebacks, it is not eaſy 


to conceive any Thing that could be leſs ſcientific than the Accounts 


of the Narwhal by Dr. Stergertanl and Dr. Hampe. 

As the exploding of Errors is of little Uſe to the World, unleſs 

Truths are eſtabliſhed in their Place, we ſhall now, after an Account 
of 
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of what there is in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, on a Subject which 
fo many of their Members have written on at ſo many different Periods 
of Time, attempt to give ſuch an Account as ought to have been there. 

WIUALE is properly a Claſſical, not a generical Term. The Charac- 
ter of the Claſs is a very obvious one, vig. The Tail is not placed in a 
vertical Situation, as in other Fiſh, but ſtands croſsways of the Body, or 
horizontally. Every Fiſh whoſe Tail is thus ſituated is truly a Whale. 
The Manati, or Sea Cow, has indeed its Tail ſituated in the ſame 
Direction, but the Hairineſs of its Body eaſily diſtinguiſhes it from 
all other Fiſh. Under this Claſs of the Whale Kind, there are five 
Genera, diſtinguiſhed as obviouſly by the Furniture of their Mouths, 
as the whole Claſs is by the Situation of the Tail. 
Theſe are, 1. Such as have no Teeth in either Jaw, but in the 
upper one have, in the Place of Teeth, a Kind of horny Laminæ, 
which are what we improperly call Whalebone. 2. Such as have 
Teeth in both Jaws. After theſe come ſuch as have Teeth only in 
the lower Jaw, of which there are two Genera; the one which e 
our third Genus, having no Fin upon the Back; and the other, 
which makes our ſhurth, having a Fin or Spine there: to theſe we 
are to add a th Genus, in which there is only one Tooth, and that 
placed in the upper Jaw, - and emulating the Situation of a Horn ; 
and we have then all the generical Differences comprehended under 
the Claſs of Whales. 

The firſt Kind of Whales are 8 by the Name Balæna, and 


are diſtinguiſhed not only by the Whalebone in their Mouths, but 
by their having a double Fiſtule for the diſcharging of Water, which 


is placed either in the Middle of the Head, or nearer the Front of it. 
Of this Kind of Whale there are two Species; the one of theſe is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its having no Fin on the Back, and is called by the 
more ſcientific Writers Balæna dorſo caudam verſus acuminato; the 
Vulgar, and among them the Societarian Writers above-mentioned, 
call it the Right Whale, and the Whalebone Whale ; this is what 
Authors, who deſcribe Animals by the Places they come from, call 
alſo the Groenland Whale. Its lower Jaw is much broader than the 
upper, and in ſome Meaſure covers it at the Sides. The double Fiſ- 
tule is placed in the Middle of the Head before the Eyes, which are 
ſmall, and ſtand far apart from one another. The Females have two 


Teats, not on the Breaſt but low on the Belly, a little above the Pu- 


denda. The Body is roundiſh, except towards the Tail, where it 
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riſes into a Ridge; the Head is ſome what depreſſed, and the Tail a 


little forked. 


The other Species of e is obviouſly charactered by having 1 
finny Protuberance on the Back toward the Tail, The Vulgar diſ- 
tinguiſh it by the Name of the Fin-Fiſh. Dudley varies the Name a 
little, and makes it Fin Bach. The more ſcientific Writers call it 
Balæna tubere piuniſormi in extremo dorſo. When fully grown, it is as 
long as the Groenland Whale, but is ſcarce a third Part ſo thick. It is 
from the firſt of theſe Species that the greateſt Quantity of Whale 
Bone and Whale Oil are obtained; the other yields leſs Oil, and the 
Laminæ, called Whalebone, are vaſtly inferior in Value as well as in 


Quantity. The firſt is the common Whale of Groenland, the other 


is the Species moſt frequent about Bermudas, and is the Fiſh the firſt 
Whale Deſcribers of the Society would have pointed out to us, 1 | 


they had known how to expreſs themſelves. 


The ſecond Genus of Whales, or thoſe which have Teeth ; in both 
their Jaws, are diſtinguiſhed by the more accurate Writers under the 


Name Delphini, Dolphins. Beſide this obvious Character, they 


have always a Fin upon the Back, and their Fiſtule placed in the 


Middle of the Head. There are three Species of theſe, diſtinguiſhed 


by the Name of the Porpeſſe, the Dolphin, and the Grampus; but 
theſe are in general confounded with one another, and the Names 
given indifferently to any of them that come in the Way. They 
may, however, be eaſily charactered in ſuch a Manner as to avoid 


any ſuch Confuſion for the future. The Porpeſſe is diſtinguiſhed 


by the Flatneſs of its Back, and Smallneſs of the Body toward the 
Tail; the Roundneſs of the Body diſtinguiſhes the Dolphin; and 
the Grampus | is known from both by its ſeparated Teeth. The 
Porpeſſe is diſtinguiſhed among the ſcientific Writers by the Name 
of Delphinus corpore coniformi dorſy lato roftro ſubacuto. The An- 
cients have deſcribed it under the Names of Phocena and Turjio, 


and the Danes and Swedes call it the Marſouin. The Body is thick; 


the Back ſomewhat flat; the End near the Tail ſmall; the Fiſtule 
is placed a little behind the Eyes; and there are, beſides this, fix 
ſmaller Holes in the Front of the Head; the Teeth are very 
ſharp, there are forty-eight of them in each Jaw. The Tall is not 


at all forked. 


The Dolphin, diſtinctively ſo called, is diſtinguiſhed by the . 
fic Writers under the Name of Delphinus corpore oblongo fubtereli 
10 rfiro 
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roſtro longo acuto. This is the true Dolphin of the Ancients, and is 


deſcribed by Ariſtotle, Alan, Appian, and other Greek Writers, under 


the Name of Delpbus, and by Pliny and the reſt of the Romans under 
that of Delphinus. The Body of this is leſs thick than that of the 


former, and the Snout is longer and narrower. Its Mouth is hor- 
ribly wide, opening almoſt to the Breaſt. | 


The Grampus, or as others call it, the Springer, the Leaper or 
Loper, and the North Caper, is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Delhbi- 


nus roſtro ſurſum repando dentibus latis ſerratis. Our Sibbald has de- 


ſcribed this under the Name of Balzna minor utraque maxilla dentata ; 
The ſmaller Whale with Teeth in both Jaws. The Ancients in ge- 
neral called this Orca. It is the thickeſt bodied of all the Dolphins, 
its Breadth being equal to Half its Length; the lower Jaw is larger 
and broader than the upper, and it has fifty terrible Teeth in each. 


The third Kind of Whales, or thoſe which have Teeth in their low- _ 


er Jaw only, and have no Fin upon the Back, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
general Term Catodon. There are two Species of them, the one 
called, from its Size, the /z/7/e Catodon; the other, from the Drug call- 
ed Sperma Ceti, firſt furniſhed from it, the Sperma Ceri Whale. The 


little Catodon never grows to more than about four and twenty Feet in 


Length; its Head is roundiſh, its Mouth very ſmall; it is diſtinguiſh- 


ed by the Name of Catodon Jtula i in roſtro, from its Fiſtule being 


placed very forward on its Snout; it has no Fin on the Back. 


The Sperma Ceti Whale is diſtinguiſhed by the ſcientific Writers 


under the Name of Catodon fiſtula in cervice ; The Catodon with the 


Fiſtule in its Neck. Purchas calls it a Trumpe; and Cluft Ws and ſome 


others by the particular Name Cee. 
It grows to fifty or ſixty Feet in Length, and to a very enormous 
Thickneſs; its Teeth ftand in a double Series in the lower Jaw, and 


are forty-two in Number, they are four or five Inches long, and as 


thick as a Man's Thumb; the Head is remarkably large, and the Fiſtule 


is alſo large, and ſituated in the very hindmoſt Part of it, ſo as to ſeem 


in the Neck. The ſmaller Catodon has been made no Ule of; this 
furniſhes from its Body a very large Quantity of the commoa Whale 
Oil, beſide the Sperma Ceti Oil, which is principally in its Head. 
The fourth Kind of Whales, which have Teeth in the lower Jaw 
only, and a Fin or Spine on the Back, are diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
of Phyſeter; * have their Fiſtule always in the Front of the Head, 
and 
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_ and, their Teeth are crooked. There are two Kinds of theſe; the firſt 
1s diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Phy/eter maxilla ſuperiore longiore Spi- 
na longa in dorſo. Its Head is remarkably large, meaſuring ſcarce leſs 
than Half the Length of the Body, and exceeding any Part of the Body 
in Thickneſs, The lower Part of the Snout runs out near two Feet 
beyond the Extremity of the Jaw, the upper Part of it extends itſelf 
much more remarkably, running not leſs than five Feet beyond the 
Extremity of the upper Jaw. It is a very large Whale, yet its Eyes 
are not bigger than thoſe of a common Haddock. The Fiſtule is 
placed a little above the Middle of the Snout, and is divided into two 
Paſſages, but covered with a fingle Operculum. Its Teeth are forty- 
two in Number, all placed in the lower Jaw, and are of a moſt fin- 
gular Shape ; they are bent like a Reaper's Sickle, and are in Figure 
not perfectly rounded, but ſomewhat flat; they are thickeſt in the 
Middle, and terminate at the Top in a ſharp Cone, which bends in- 
wards, and from the Middle downwards they gradully taper, till at 
their Inſertion into the Jaw they are very ſmall. The Spine, ſerving 


as a Fin on the Back, is long and ſlender. 


The other Kind is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Phyſeter Pina dorfi 
altiſima Apice dentium plano. This Species reſembles the other in 
all Reſpects, except that its Teeth are leſs hooked, and terminate in 
2 Plane, not in a pointed Cone at the End. Its Back Fin or Spine is 

placed nearly in the Middle of the Back, and looks like the Mizzen 
Maſt of a Ship. 

It is to be obſerved, that the Whale called by the Ancients Phy/a- 
lus, and ſometimes Phy/eter, is not of this Kind, but ſeems to have 
been what we call the Fin-fiſh, the * ener of Balanz above 
deſcribed. 2 

The fifth and laſt Kind of Whale, that i in which there is only one 
Tooth, and that fituated fo as to emulate a Horn, is diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name Monodon. There is but one known Species of this, which 
is the Narwhal, ſpoken of by Dr. Steigertabl and Dr. Hampe, com- 
monly called the Unicorn Fiſh, and by moſt Authors, the Monoceros 
Piſcis. Its generical Characters, beſide the having only this Tooth, 
are, that it has no Fin on the Back, and that its Fiſtule is Gtuated in the 
hindmoſt Part of the Head ſo as to ſeem to be in the Neck : It grows 
to about twenty Feet in Length, and to a very great Thickneſs ; its 
Head is — like that of a Bream, the Eyes very ſmall, and the 

ſingle 
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ſingle Tooth, , which from its Direction forward has been taken to be a 


Horn, and deſcribed as ſuch by moſt Authors, is, when full grown, 
eleven or twelve Feet long, white as Ivory, twiſted ſpirally in a very 


beautiful Manner, and hollow within from the Baſe almoſt to the Point. 
There was a Skeleton of this Fiſh ſhewn publicly in Londan about a 
Fear ago, on examining which, I found the Horn, as it is called, to be, 
as all the more accurate Writers deſcribe it, a Tooth inſerted by 
Gemphoſis, in the left Part of the upper Jaw. This Tooth is what 
1s commonly called the Unicorn's Horn, and was long believed to 


OY to ſome of the ENG * 
G H A P. IV. 
of the' U nicorn s Horn. 


HE ig; white, wieathed, Ivory-like Body, preſerved i in the 
Muſeums of all the Collectors, and in the more ignorant Times 
called by the pompous Name of the Unicorn's Horn, could not but 


be allowed to belong to a Fiſh, after Carcaſes of the Fiſh it belong- 


ed to had been caſt on Shore with the very Thing nen infixed 1 in the 
Head. 

The abſurd Story of i its having belonged to a Land Quadruped like 
a Horſe, was thus laughed out of Doors, and Authors drew the Figure 
of the Fiſh, with the Thing called the Unicorn's Horn growing out 


of its Mouth in the proper Situation. Even this, however, was not 
enough to put the Roya/ Society of London out of their Way, or to pre- 


vent their publiſhing Errors about it: Nay, ocular Demonſtration it- 
ſelf, inſtead of having that Effect, we find has had juſt the contrary. 


In the two hundred and eighty-fifth Number of the Tranſactions, we 


have an Account of ſome Curioſities preſerved in the Muſcum at Co- 
penhagen. Its Author is Dr. Oliver, who had been thither on purpoſe 
to ſee them: In this, among Stories of Women's laying Eggs, Children 
petrifying in the Mother's Womb, and a thouſand other like Things, 
which the good Doctor believed as firmly as the Fellow who ſhewed 
the Things, and gave him his Account of them; he met with one of 
_ theſe Unicorn's Horns, as they are called, yet growing out of the 


Mouth of the Fiſk, a Part of the Skull of which was preſerved with it. 


It muſt be a ſorry Doctor, one would think, who could not determine 
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that a long pointed bony or Ivory-hke Body, i growin g out of the Jaw 
of an Animal, and fixed in a Gemphoſis there, was in Reality a Tooth, 


and not a Horn, tho' vulgarly called ſo: Dr. Oliver, however, not on- 
ly miſſes this grand Obſervation, but tho he ſaw the Head with only 
one ſuch Horn as he would have it to be, and quotes the Authors who 
deſcribe and figure it ſo; yet he rather inclines to believe, contrary to 
the Teſtimony of all the Naturaliſts who had written of it, and contrary 


to his own Eye: ſight, that it was not only a Horn, but that the Crea- 


ture naturally carries two ſuch on its Head, one on each Side: He ſays, 
he will not pretend abſolutely to determine this Point; but that he 
is rather apt to believe, that this Head having only one Horn in it, 
was a Luſus Nature, than the proper State of the Head; and con- 
cludes, that if there were really two of them, he ſhould hen incline 
to the Opinion that they were Teeth or Tuſks,tho' if ſingle, he leine 
quite clear in the Opinion of their being Horns. 

The :Royal Society has been always eminent for paying a particular 
Regard to the Aſſertions of Impoſſibilities: This Author is. truly of 
this Stamp. We find that the Aſſertion of one Koeng, a Hamburgher, 
that he had brought home from Groenland a Head of one of theſe 
Fiſhes with two Horns on it, was the great Thing that had, in his 
Opinion, outweighed Reaſon, the Atteſtation of Naturaliſts in general, 
and his own Eye-fight. 8 

This Horn, as it is called, is, in e a Toft of 65 Fit 1 OY 


produces it, which is the Narwhal, deſcribed at large in the n 
Chapter of the Whale. 


PART 


PART VI. BOOK v. 


Of- DISSERTATIONS, on 1 


and INS ECTS, by Members and Correſpon- 
dents of the RovarL SOCIETY, bes 
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can have no Idea of the wonderful e of Things, tho 
they have heard and read of them on ever ſo many Occaſions _ 
before, and that from ever ſo many Hands, and thoſe ever fo eminent 
ones: We have an Inſtance in this famous Subject, the Poiſon of the 
Rattle-Snake. Authors out of Number have written on it, and 
have told us of its fatal Effects, when communicated to the Body by a 
Bite of the Animal; but we have hitherto ſuppoſed that Kind of 
Communication neceſſary for the Effect: Alas ! could we have pre- 
vailed with ourſelves to read thoſe Works, we ſhould have been in- 
formed better: We are told in them that it can communicate itſelf 
thro' the very Pores of Wood, and poiſon at a Yard's Diſtance from 
the Place where it has touched. 
We are obliged, for this unparallelled Sm to Dr. Mather, a 
Writer very deſervedly famous on ſome other Occaſions. It ſtands in 
the three hundred and thirty-ninth Number of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. He tells us, that a certain Perſon having killed a Rat- 
tle-Snake, by /aſbing it with a ſmall Switch (which by the bye is a 2 
very good Way of killing ſuch Animals) ſuffered it, when dying, to - 
bite the 5 of the Switch : As he was afterwards travelling on, the 
U ol Doctor 


Pee, who have not read FA Philoſo FEE T 9 | l 
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Doctor tells us, a Fly bit his Thumb, and he rubbed the Place with 
the larger End of this Switch, which was the oppoſite one to that 
which had been bit by the Serpent, and that the Conſequence of this 
was, that his whole Hand was poiſoned, and ſwelled up by Means of 
the Venom of the Serpent, which had made its Way up the whole 


Length of the Switch. 


One would think this might have deen a pretty ſufficient Teſtimony 


- of one Man's Judgment, as to the Poiſon of this Creature; but the 


Doctor does not leave us ſo; he ſeconds it by another, that will long 
be remembered to his Honour: He tells us, that a Man, having a 


broad Ax in his Hand, provoked a Rattle-Snake to bite the Edge of 


it; that the Colour of the ſteeled Part, where bitten, immediately 
changed, and that on the firſt Stroke he made with the Ax, this 
diſcoloured Part dropped out, and left a great Gap in it. 

We do not chuſe to queſtion the Veracity of any Author whoſe 
Works ſtand in theſe Tranſactions, but we muſt be allowed now and 
then to quarrel with their Want of Apprehenfion. We would aſk 
this learned Society, whether a Man's Hand might not ſwell on be- 
ing bit by a Fly of ſome miſchievous Kind, even tho' it had not been 
rubbed with a poiſoned Switch ? and whether a Nick might not 
happen in the Edge of an Ax, that a Man was hewing with, without 
the Aſſiſtance of the Bae: of a Rattle-Snake ? 


_ >. A P. II. 
of the Ma: anner in which- R eptiles change or * their 
Skins. 


SY ſeems impoſſible to be of the Name of Baker, and not to be a 

| Philoſopher : The Author of this curious Diſſertation is a Son 

of the Gentleman of that Name, ſo often and fo juſtly celebrated in 

this Work. It ſtands in the four hundred and =. 27 Ms Num- 

ber of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

This young Gentleman, after taking up ſomewhat too nine Paper 
in telling us, that the Water-Newt changes or caſts its Skin as Ser- 

pents do, and communicating ſome other Obſervations of equal Con- 

ſequence, obſerves, that the Reaſon of his troubling the Royal Society 

with this Relation i is, that tho' it has been long known that the 

| Serpent 
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Serpene Kind caſt their Skins, yet we are ignorant of the Manner of 
their doing it, becauſe they d it in their Holes; but that by know- 
ing how this of the Newt is done, we may form a reaſonable Gueſs 
at the Way in which the others perform it. 

He tells us, that the Newt gets its Skin off by looſening with Its 
fore Feet the Skin about the Jaws, and getting firſt one Leg and then 
the other of this Pair out, after which the reſt is eaſy: And who 
will doubt, but that this muſt convey a very diſtin& Idea of the 
Manner in which Serpents do it, which have no Feet at all? 

The Youth of this little Philoſopher pleads againſt our ſaying any 
more: We are not cenſuring him for writing, but the Preſident of 
the Royal Society for countenancin g. ſuch Matters. 


C H A P. III. 
An Account of a remarkable Generation of 1 


HIS Account is given by one Lewis; it ſtands ſo late as in the 
four hundred and twenty-ninth Number of the Tranſactions, 
and | is delivered with all the Air of a miraculous Phænomenon, diffe- 
rent from every Thing that had been obſerved before : It is not much 
to the Credit of the Society that it was not diſcovered by them to 
be a very familiar and common one. 

The Author tells us, that there is a Tree in Maryland called, from 
the Number of Flies hatched from its Leaves, the Fly-Tree ; that its 
Leaves are like thoſe of the Mulberry, and have little Bags on them ; 
out of ſeveral of which, when cut open, there would iflue a Fly like 
a Gnat : he adds, that the Bags appeared ſmall while the Leaves 
were young, but grew with them till they arrived at their full Bigneſs, 
and were inhabited by the Fly he mentions, as well as by ſeveral other 
little Inſects. Thus begins, and thus ends the Relation; the Whole 
is delivered with an Air of Importance, and we are left to believe, if 
we pleaſe, (as the Society ſeems to have done) that the Flies grow 
like the Leaves, and are produced by the Juices of the Tree. The 
true Hiſtory of the Whole is this : 

A ſmall Fly, of the ichneumon Kind, deſcribed by all the Naturaliſt 
who have treated of Inſects, is produced from a Worm or Maggot, 
ted by the Juices of the Tree this Gentleman mentions. The Parent 

"x Animal, 
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Animal, when about to lay her Eggs, pierces, with an Inſtrument 
Nature has furniſhed her with in the hinder Part of her Body for. 
this Purpoſe, the outer Membrane of the Leaf, and at the ſame 
Time depoſits a Drop of acrid Matter and a ſingle Egg in the Wound. 
The Juices of the Leaf becoming vitiated by this unnatural Admix- 

ture, and ſeveral of its ſmall Fibres being broken, there riſes a mor- 
bid Tumor on the Part which encloſes the Egg depoſited there, ſur- 
rounding it on every Side. Juices are brought to the Part in Abun- 
dance from this Time, the Tumor encreaſes, and ſome Time after the 
Animal is produced from the Egg; this is not a Fly like the Parent, but 
a ſmall white Maggot, whoſe proper Nouriſhment is the Juice of that 
Tree: it feeds on this in perfect Security till the Time of its deſ- 
tined Metamorphoſis, when, after having lain ſome Days in the 
chryſalis State, without Motion, or any Appearance of Life, it burſts 
out in its Perfection in Form of a Fly, like its Parent. As ſoon as 
this happens, Nature inſtructs it to gnaw its Way thro' the Walls of 
its Priſon, which it does in a very little Time, and makes its eſcape, 
to impregnate a Female of the fame Brood, if a Male; or, if itſelf a 
Female, to be impregnated by ſome of its Brothers of the ſame 
Offspring, and then to depoſit its own Eggs in the ſame Leaves, to 
be brought up to.their Maturity in the ſame Manner. 

Thus the whole Myſtery of this Generation is the ſame with the 
common Courſe of Nature in all thoſe Inſects which are hatched in 
Galls : The Protuberance itſelf is properly a Leaf Gall, and is per- 
fectly analagous to thoſe we continually meet with on our Limes and 
Willows. Mr. Lewis muſt have had great Luck, if he often met with 
Galls fo ready to give forth their perfect Fly, that it flew out on cut- 
ting; for it is but a very ſhort Period that paſſes between the Fly's 
being in this State, and in Condition to make its Way out of ** 
Bag, and its doing it. 

The other Inſects deſcribed, as formed in the Subſtance of the ow 
Gall or Bag, appear by the Account to be the Pucerons, a Kind of 
Inſect always bred on Trees, and often forming Leaf Galls much 
more conſiderable and remarkable than thoſe of this Hiſtory, for the 
Reception of their Young. The common Galls uſed by the Dyers 
are formed exactly as the Bags of theſe Flies are, and ſhew very fre- 
quently the Holes out of which the Fly has made its Eſcape. 
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(HIS is of the Namber of the Miracles ect in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions: It ſtands in the twenty- ſeventh Num- 
ber; its Author is Mr. Stubbs. This Gentleman aſſured the Society, 
on his own poſitive Experience, that in the Middle of the Iſland of 
Jamaica he found a Plain called Maggoty Savannah, where, when it 
rained, the Drops, as they ſettled on the Seams of People's armee 
in Half an Hour's Time became living Maggots. 

The Society, perfectly convinced of the Truth of the Fact, delivered 
it to the World under their. Countenance and Authority; but unlucki- 
ly both they and the: Author have forgot to tell us, whether it was: 
the Place or the Seams that gave Origin to this Metamorphoſis of the 


Water ; for it ſeems, that if it fell in any other Part of the Iſland, or 


any other Part of the Garment, the Miracle did not happen. 


c H A 3 
2 Account of a Tree-hilling Tiſect. 


HE Hiſtory of this very remarkable Inſect ſtands fo early in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions as in the eighth Number, yet 
ſo it happens that nobody has ever ſeen or heard of the Creature ſince: 


It is deſcribed'in fo truly Societarian a Manner, that it is impoſſible 
to gueſs what Sort of Creature it is; its Effects ſeem the principal 
Thing the Society paid their Regard to; theſe were, the deſtroying 
Trees, by only once ſtriking its Tail into them; an Effect which 
it would have been no Diſcredit to them to have paid as little Atten- 


tion to, as to the Hiſtory of the Animal ſaid to produce it. We, who 


are bold enough occaſionally to contradict this wonderful Body, are 


not afraid to affirm; that there is not, nor ever was, any Inſect that 


had ſuch a Power. 
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Of Kermes. 


HE Account we have of this valuable Product in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, is one of thoſe which the Society ſeems 
perfectly ſatisfied with; it ſtands as early as in the twentieth Number, 
and has never been diſputed or contradicted by any of the Members 
ſince that Time, nor has any Thing been thought neceſſary to be add- 
ed to it. The Author, Mr. Verney, ſets out with telling us what 
Kermes is; namely, that it is a vegetable Excreſcence, growing upon 
the Wood, and ſometimes upon the Leaves of a Shrub common in 
Languedoc, and is full of a ſcarlet Juice: He tells us, when taken from 
the Tree, they yield a red Powder, every Grain of which would hatch 
into a Fly, which would die in a Day or two, if this was not prevent- 
ed by wetting this Powder with Vinegar ; he finally informs us, that 
the Powder iſſues out at a Hole in the Side of the Excreſcence at firſt, 
and falls; but that afterwards other Grains adhere to the Outſide of 
Wo | the Excreſcence, and theſe, he tells us, have been hatched within the 
I Huſk, and have gnawed their Way thro' its Cover. It appears then from 
this, that the Kermes is only a particular Kind of Gall, like thoſe uſed in 
Dying, or like the Bags of the Leaves of the American Fly-Tree ; and 
ſuch is the Credit the Philoſophical Tranſactions obtained a long Time 
in the World, that every body took the Fact upon their Atteſtation, 
and declared Kermes an Excreſcence of a Tree : Some imagined it 
the Fruit of the Shrub on which it is found, but others were at great 
Pains to contradict that, and to ſhew that it bore other Fruit beſide. 
Ul! . Every Thing, however, is not exactly as it appears to be in the 
il - | Philoſophical Tranſactions, nor is the Account they give of this Drug 
ö leſs imperfect than falſe. Allowing the Kermes to be the Thing they 
| ji 1 deſcribe, a vegetable Excreſcence, would it not have been well to in- 
| | form us of its Size, Shape, and Colour ? and when we are told that it 
itt is found on a Shrub in Languedoc, would it not have been as well to 
= tell us what Shrub that was, provided either the Author or the Society 
knew? Is a ſcarlet Juice a natural Matter for the filling a vegetable 
Excreſcence? are there any ſuch ſo filled? how comes this Juice after- 
wards converted into a red Powder, every Grain of which would pro- 
duce 
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duce a Fly; if not prevented? and how is it, that this Author explains 
this Aſſertion, conſonantly to his telling us that many of them do 
hatch within the Huſk, and are ſeen on its Surface, and that not in 
* Form of a Fly, but as Grains ſtill? 

The Truth is, that Kermes are no more vegetable Bete 8 of 
the Shrub: they adhere to, than Caterpillars are Excreſcences of the 
Trees and Plants whoſe Leaves they feed on; they are Inſects pro- 
duced from the Eggs of other Inſects of the fame Kind, and, in their 

Turn, produce others like themfelves. 

The Shrub they are found on is a little Ilex, or Hack, de- 
ſcribed by the Botanical Writers under the Names of Ilex Corcigera, 
Ilex C pin era, and Quercus foliis ovatis dentatoſpinoſis. It is a 
low Shrub ; its. Branches tough ; its Leaves like thoſe of Holly ; and 
its Fruit an Acorn much reſembling that of the common Oak. It is 
common in France, Spain, and Italy; but the greateſt 7 0 of 
the Kermes is produced in France. 

The Kermes is an Inſect of the Nature of thoſe which we frequent- 
ly meet with on our Fruit-Trees, in Form of little Cruſts or Scabs, 
and which our Gardeners have called the Greenhouſe Bug. Reaumur, 
the only Author that has entered thoroughly into their Hiſtory, calls 
them, from their great Reſemblance to Galls, and other vegetable 
Excreſcences, Gall Inſecis; they are of the Number of thoſe, the 
Male of which has Wings, and the Female not: The Male is never 
regarded, nor appears to belong to the Family ; he flies about at his 
Pleaſure, and is as often ſeen about other Trees as the Shrub he 
was produced on: The Female, on the contrary, remains for a great 
Part of her Life fixed to the Place where ſhe is firſt ſeen, and has 
very little the Appearance of an Animal. The Part of their Life 
which they ſpend in this fixed State, 1s that in which they are moſt 
the Objects of our Obſervation ; that in which they grow moſt, and 
be. their Young. In all this Time, they appear a very Portion 
of the Branch they adhere to; and what is moſt fingular, is, that the 
larger they grow, the leſs they look like Animals; and while they 
are employed in laying thouſands of Eggs, one would take them for 
nothing but mere Galls. Such are the Gall Inſects in general: there 
are a great Variety of them in Shape and Colour. The particular 
Species, which is the Subject of this Paper, is of a roundiſh Form, 


or, more determinately ſpeaking, it is of the Figure of a Sphere, from 
5 Which 
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which a ſmall Segment has been cut in one Part; it is by this Part 
that it adheres to the Tree, from which it draws its Nouriſhment. 


Such is the Figure of the Female: When full grown, ſhe much re- 
ſembles a Kind of Purſe or Bag, formed of a tough and ſtrong Mem- 


brane, of a ſhining blueiſh Black, like that of a ripe Plumb, and in 


the ſame Manner covered with a fine grey Powder : This is the natu- 
tural Colour of the perfect Kermes; what we ſee of it is, indeed, uſu- 


ally of a reddiſh brown Colour; but this is owing to its having been 


we with Vinegar 1 in the Curing: It is in this State that the Crea- 
ture depoſits its Eggs; theſe are round, of the Bigneſs of a ſmall 
Pin's-Head, and of a ſcarlet Colour, eaſily cruſhed, and full of a fine 
rich Juice, in which the Virtue of the Drug conſiſts. As the Crea- 
ture begins to lay theſe, ſhe provides for their Safety. She does not 
leave them expoſed ,on the Bark of the Tree, but draws them under 
her own Belly; the Skin of her Belly is preſſed upward by them, as 
they are laid in greater and greater Numbers; and in fine, when they 


are all laid, is every Way ſqueezed cloſe to the Back. The Creature 


has now done her Office, and dies, her Body remains, however, fixed to 


the Place where it was, and forms a Kind of hollow Shell, under which 


the Eggs are preſerved ſafe from all Injuries, till the Time of their 
Hatching. It is in this State that the Kermes are gathered for medi- 
cal Uſes ; but if left on the Shrub, the Eggs ſoon after hatch, and pro- 
duce a Multitude of young Ones, ſome of which are deſtined to no 
farther Change but that of their encreaſed Bigneſs; but others, after 


they have paſſed the proper Time of Reſt in the Chryſalis State, be- 
come Flies, and are the Males which afterwards impregnate their 


Siſter Females of the ſame Brood. The young Kermes are extreme- 
ly ſmall, and ſcarce diſtinguiſhable on the Branches without the Help 
of Glaſſes; they are very nimble at this Time, and continue fo from 
the Month of June, in which they are hatched, till the Month of 
March in the following Spring ; they acquire very little Bigneſs in 
the Summer and enſuing cold Seaſon, and are not regarded till the 
Time of their fixing themſelves, which is in the Beginning of 
March; when once fixed, they ſoon begin to grow large, they are 
quickly of the Bigneſs of a Millet Seed, of a ſcarlet Colour, with 
ſome little Tufts of a white cottony Matter on their Backs, and a 
downy Bed of the ſame Kind under their Bellies. . At this Time 
the Males may be always obſerved hopping and flying about them : 


They 
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They are extremely ſmall, they have only two Wings, and are of a 
duſky greyiſh Colour with a caſt of red in it; their Antennæ are very 
ſlender, and they have two Hairs or Filaments growing from the hin- 
der Part of the Body, and between theſe ate placed their Organs of 
Generation, in Form of a very ſmall oblong Body bending downwards; 
a careful Obſerver may, at a proper Seaſon, find many Opportunities 
of ſeeing theſe Males impregnate the Females, or common Kermes ; 
after this they begin to grow larger, and particularly to ſwell and be- 
come more convex : In the Month of April they ate found nearly of 
their full Size, but containing only a clear red Liquor like Blood; and 
in three Weeks or a Month after this they will have laid their Eggs, 
and become in a Condition to be gathered for Uſe. 
The Life of the Female is of about a Vear; that of the Male * 
lefs; for as ſoon as he has done his Office, and impregnated the Fe- 
male, he dies. Such is the genuine Hiſtory of this Creature, fo long 
miſtaken for a mere vegetable Excreſcence. There have not, indeed, 
been wanting ſome, who have ſuſpected it for an Animal; the Count 
Marſigli was of this Number at one Time, but he afterwards per- 
ſuaded himſelf that they were only Galls, by an Experiment of 
making Ink with them with Copperas, as with the common Galls; 
an Experiment that ought only to have ſhewn him, that vegetable 
Juices, which in their natural State would turn black with Vitriol, do 
not loſe that e by n chro the ene of an Animal 1 


" H A P. VII. 
of Cochineal,” 


HE Socictarian Hitory of Kermes aal leads us to that of 
Cochineal, a Subſtance uſually ranked in the ſame Claſs with 
it, and which has had the Fortune to be as long miſunderſtood, as to 
its Nature and Origin, as the Kermes itſelf; tho' the Tranſactions 
furniſh us only one Diſſertation on the Subject of Kermes, they are 
abundant on that of Cochineal. There are no leſs than five Papers 
there, expreſsly on the Subject, beſides a great Number of occaſional 
Blunders about it in the Memoirs on other Subjects. 
The firſt Account we have in this memorable ColleQion ſtands in 
the fortieth Number ; its Author has been modeſt enough to con- 
2 X ceal 
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ceal his Name; a Virtue that might have become the Author of 
ſuch a Paper very well, if it had been publiſhed, any where elſe : But 
among congenial Nonſenſe ſurely it was abſurd-and cruel to diſown 
it. He ſets out with telling us, that the Cochineal is a Fh; be 
might as well have told us it was a Whale, or an Oyſter; and out 
of his poblic- Spiritedneſs, propoſes to the Society to make ſome 
other Flies, by Fermentation, which thould have the ſame Virtues; 
he is good-natured enough to give the Method at large of doing 
this: But of this we have faid more in its ak Ns under” 280 
Article of Making. of Inſactr. I 8 
The ſecond Account of the Cochineal in che Philoſophical Trans 
. en is in the one hundred and ſecond Number. This Author; 
whoever he is, for he alſo conceals his Name from us, flatly contra- 
dicts the other, and the Animal in his Hands is inſtantly changed 
from a Fly to a Beetle; he very ſignificantly indeed retains the Term 
Fly for it, but he tells us in his Deſcti ption, that it is a Beetle, and 
18908 the very ſame with our common Cowlady. This Author 
comes juſt as near the Truth as the other in regard to the Nature of 
the Animal, but he is infinitely greater in his Account of its Origin ; 
in this, Senſe, Reaſon, Nature, all fall down before him, and he is 
the great Author of a new Syſtem, which will, we flatten ourſelves, 
appear as ridiculous to every Body, but the Rayal Society, as Linnrus' s 
Botany did to that diſtinguiſhing Body itſelf. He tells us, that the 
Cochineal is at firſt a ſmall Protuberance from the Plant, which af- 
terwards, by the Heat of the Sun, is converted into a living Inſect; 
which, after a ſtated Time, becomes the Beetle known by the Name 
of Cochineal. Let us no longer cenfure as fabulous the Egyptian 
Accounts of Animals produced by the Sun's Heat from Mud : The 
Royal Society countenances and publiſhes to the World a Miracle full 
as great, in which the ſame Power is the Agent, A Vegetable 
Wart, a Blifter upon the Leaf, to uſe the very Socictarian Term, be- 
comes a living Animal, furniſhed with a vaſt Apparatus of Parts, 
nay, with Organs of Generation, Which—as, according to that Ac- 
count, the ſucceeding Broods are to be produced in the ſame Man- 
ner that this was, not by the ordinary Methods of Generation can 
be of no Uſe to it. | 
The Author of this curious Diſſertation ſeems to have been aware 
that the Cochineal was no more like a Beetle than a Woodlouſe, and 
fears 
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fears People ſhobld be aſkeitg troubleſotg9 Quehichs about its Wings 
and other Parts; but he has provided againſt all this, by giving an 
imaginary Proceſs, in the curing the Creatures for Sale; in which 
he tells us the People carefully ſeparate the Wings from the , 
after tubbing them off between their Hands. 
When the Reader has been informed that this Cres has ji 

reality no Wings; he will be eafily convinced that all this Care 10 
in the Author's Brain only, and that the whole Procedure was of 


bis own inventing. What a Genius muſt a Man have, to invent ſuch. 


a formal Proceſs! and what muſt he think of the Body, who, he 
this no Doubt, would believe it! 

The Society ſeems, indeed, to have been a iG Time perfectly 
ſatisfied with this Account. We hear nothing more about Cochineal 
in their Tranſactions till, in Number two hundred and ninety- two, 
that great Genius Mr. Lewenhovek attacks it with his Microſcope. 
It was not that any Doubt of the Society, is to the Truth of the 
former Account, had led him to this, but a Datch Merchant had 
_ dared to think himſelf wiſer than the' whole Society, and to queſtion 
the Fact, of Cochineal being any Inſect at all. He argues in a 
Manner every Way worthy the Body to whom he addreſſes his Ar- 
guments; firſt, that they cannot be Animals, becauſe they are too 
ſmall ; two of the largeſt of them hardly weighing @ Grain of Gold: 
Secondly, that Naur cannot produce ſuch vaſt Numbers of Ani- 
mals, as we annually have of them: Thirdly, and laſtly, that if 
ſhe did, Men would not be able to catch them. From the Whole 
of theſe concluſive Arguments he infers, as a Certainty, that 
Cochineal is not an Animal of any Kind, but is either a Seed or an 
Excreſcence of a Plant. | 
Mr. Lewenhoeck does not attack his Arguments in Form, but 


draws upon him the Account juſt recited, and which himſelf had 
introduced to the Society ; all this, as too precious a Jumble of 
Nonſenſe to be degraded by the common Fate of Writings, that of 


once Printing, he repeats againſt him, and afterwards produces his 
own new microſcopical Obſervations upon the Subject, in which he 
tells us, he had found Eggs, perfect Eggs, ſhaped like Hens Eggs, 
in the Cochineals, and theſe to the Number of two hundred in each, 
every one of them having a perfect Animal in it, which he could 
diſcover, and ſee the very Limbs of, on removing the Integuments. 
r becomes now of the Syſtem in the former Paper? Mr. 


1 Lewenboeck 
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| Lewenboeck forgets: here that he had adopted it, and gives us one 
quite contrary: What Occaſion for Eggs and Embryos, if the Ani- 


mal is not to be produced by them, but to grow out of the Leaves 
of a Plant? The Syſtem, however, is ſtill a wild and. unnatural 


one; Mr. Eewerbeeck has ſuppoſed at firſt; that the larger Cochi- 
neals were Females, and the” ſmaller the Males ; but on examining 
theſe laſt, he found Eggs i in them too; and hence he forms his new 
Syſtem of them, which is, that they are produced from Animal 


Parents, but without Copulation. An Aſſertion like this was in 


danger of being laughed out of Countenance; but the Author, to 
proceed in the truly Societarian Way, ſtrengthens one Blunder by 
another, and, leaſt we ſhould diſbelieve this Sort of Generation in 
the Cochineal, he tells us, that it takes Place alſo in another Race of 


Inſects ; to which he gives no Name, but by which, from' his De- 
ſcription, lame as it is, we may make out, that he means the Pu- 
cerons; a ſmall green Inſect, common in vaſt Numbers on the) young 
Branches of Elder, and ſeveral other Trees and Plants: He boldly 


aſſerts, that theſe Creatures are all Females, and breed without Co- 


pulation: But this is too unnatural to be true. There is ſomething 
very extraordinary in the Propagation of theſe Animals, but they 
have been ſeen in Copulation. 

We can never enough admire the Boldneſs of this 3 however, 


in his Aſſertions of Falſhoods to prove Falſhoods ; he is not content 
with making the poor little Pucerons Mongrels of this Kind, but he 


roundly tells us, that Eels, Shrimps, and Prawns, are in like Manner 
all Females, and that there are no ſuch Thing, as Males of any of theſe 
Species; this is an Aſſertion every Way worthy the Man who makes 
it, and the Place where it ſtands. We are to acknowledge Merit, great 
Merit indeed, in Lewenhoeck ; he had the good Fortune to be one of 
the firſt People who worked at microſcopical Obſervations : but, we 
are to acknowledge at the fame Time, that he has the Honour of hav- 


ing ſtocked the Philoſophical Tranſactions with more Errors than any 


one Member of it, excepting only his Succeſſor in Peeping, Mr. Baker. 
But to purſue his Diſcoveries on this important Head, he farther 
obſerved, that the Head and Breaſt of the Cochineal Animal were 
tied to the hinder Part of the Body only by a ſmall Ligament ; 
and. he adds, from the Author of the preceding accurate Accounts, 
that the Cochineal is never good till the Animal has Wings. Theſe 
are two glorious Aſſertions, in regard to an Animal that has no 

Diviſion 
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Diviſion of the Head from the Body, nor even the leaſt Appe trance 
of Wings, or of any Thing analogous to them. Upon the Whole, 
he concludes, that what we call Cochineal, is neither a Seed, as the 
Dutchman ſuppoſed, nor a compleat Animal, as others judged, but 


only the hinder Parts of a ſelf- generating Beetle. He adds ſeveral 


Figures to this Account, expreſſing what he never could have ſeen, 
unleſs his Eyes were fo very excellent, that they could ſee Things 
that never exiſted ; among theſe we may reckon the Veſtiges of the 
Ligaments connecting the two Parts of the Animal, and the ſeparate 
upper Part. We are quite loſt in Amazement, that fo fertile a Ge- 
nius as his could not diſcover Wings adhering to theſe, but ſhould 


leave us to take ſo important a Falſity upon a bare Aﬀertion. This 


is, in fome Degree, made up to us, however, by his poſitive Aſſer- 
tion that he did find Wings among the Cochineal, and even the hard 
ſcaly Caſes or Covers of Wings, ſuch as the Beetles all have, tho' he 
unluckily found theſe, as he tells us, on the hinder Part of the Animal, 


a Part he had before obſerved Wings were not to be expected on, as 


being found on no Animal in the World in that Part; he goes ſo far 

as to deſcribe theſe Caſes of Wings, and tells us they were black, with 
a ſmall red Spot upon each, nay, he tells us the very Uſe they are of 
to the Creatures (which by the bye never poſſeſſed any ſuch Thing) 


and, finally, does Providence great Honour for being the Contriver of 


a Thing that does not exiſt. In how truly Societarian a Manner he 

concludes his Paper, with an Obfervation equal to the reſt, which is, 
that the circular Furrows we ſee on the Body of the Cochineal are 
not natural, but are only acquired in the Drying! 


Could one imagine that his Antagoniſt could remain unſatisfied, 5 


after ſo many Proofs, of Cochineal being truly an Animal? The whole 


wanted Weight, however, with him; it is no Wonder that he who 


had before diſputed the Opinion of a whole Royal Society, ſhould now 
queſtion the pe dixit of Lewenhoeck. He was in Doubt, he tried 
all Lewenhoeck's Experiments after him; and, like moſt Repeaters 
of Societarian Experiments, he thought he found Reaſon to form an 
exact contrary Opinion from them; he declares Mr. Lewenhoeck's 

Eggs to be Seeds, their Shells the Membrane ſurrounding thoſe Seeds, 


and the very Blood-Veſſels, which that indefatigable Obſerver had 


found in them, to be Filaments analogous to what we ſee in Cher- 
ries and Cooſeberries. 


We 
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Me are not to wonder, however: that this ads Gade 
ventured to contradict Mr. Lewenhoeck z he knew he was one of a 
Body of Men, who were very much addicted to contradict them- 
ſelves: Nay, that this very Lewenboecib, on this very Subject, had al- 
ready three Times contradicted his very ſelf. He had declared for 
many Years, that Cochineal was a Seed of a Plant, and was of the 
Nature of the Uva Uri. When requeſted by Mr. Boyle to re-examine 
the Subject with his utmoſt Attention, he obeyed ; and the Reſult was, 
that he was the more confirmed in his original Opinion; and that tho 
he had before only ſaid they were Seeds, he would now have ſworn 
it. Mr. Boyle, in Return to this, ſent him ſome unlucky Atteſtations 
of Cochineal's being a living Creature, ſuch as he found there could 
be no Deceit or Miſtake in. What his Microſcope could not convince 
him of, this did; he now examined, or ſaid that he had examined the 
| Subject again, and renounced his old Error; for a new one: When he 
had allowed them Animals, he went backwards and forwards as to 
their Nature, and at one Time aftirmed they went thro' the common 
Change of flying Inſects; being firſt Worms, afterwards Beetles : at 
another Time he denied it, and a Twelve-month afterwards aſſerted it 
again. It would have been too tedious to have tranſcribed at Length all 
this Gentleman's Errors alone on this Subject; we ſee the laſt Determi- 
nation of his judgment in this Paper, and are let into this great Secret 
by it, that after changing his Opinion fifty Times upon the ſame 
Thing, he at length knew as little of it, as he did when he firſt (et 
out in the Enquiry. 

There ſeems a Fatality attending the Royal Society, chat a Man, tho 
of real Knowledge while diſengaged from it, becomes like the reſt as 
ſoon as he begins to write for the common Stock. The next Paper, in 
order of Time to this of Mr. Lewenhoeck's, concerning the ſame Subject, 

is by a no leſs conſiderable Author than Dr. Tancred Robinſon, an excel- 
lent Naturaliſtin general, and who had written-excellently on other 
Occaſions ; but here he ſeems infected by the very Air of the Room, and 
writes as worthily of the Place his Writing is to appear in, as e'er a 
Dudley or a Baker of them all. The good Doctor takes great Pains to 
bring himſelf into Scandal on:this Account. We are told of an unfor- 
tunate Fellow who had but one Story, which was about a Gun, and who 
would miſtake the Batking of a Dog, the Cracking of a Fan, or, upon 
Occaſion, nothing at all, for the Repo of a Gun, to introduce it. 
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The Doctor never ſaw the Cochineal in its natural State in his Life, 
but out of Patience at being in a Reputation fo different from that of 
his Brother Societarians, he obſerved, that about Naples he had ſeen 
: ſome. wild Opuntia; 3 this, ſays he, is the Plant on which the Cochineal 
feeds, and this puts me in mind of Cochineal. After all this Pains to 
bring in ſomewhat about the Cochineal, what is the Reſult ? Why, 
he tells us, that the Cochineal Vermiculus feeds on this Plant 80554 
the Time of its changing into the Chryſalis or Aurelia of a Ladycow, 
and that the Colour lies in this Nymph Worm, not in the Beetle; 
(we ſuppoſe, nobody, who knows that the Cochineal never becomes 
a Beetle at all, will queſtion the Truth of this Aſſertion) and, adding 
Blunder to Blunder, he lings the Praiſes of the Colour of the Kermes 
Worm, before it turns into a Fly (which it does exactly at the fame 
Time as the Cochineal does into a Beetle) and recommends it ſtrongly 
to us to enquire into the Nature of the Worms of our own Beetles, 
and try. whether ſome of them will not yield a Colour es to one 
or other of theſe. 5 

Muſt not the World be amazed at ſuch a Coniplicatient of Errors in 
a Paper written by ſo truly accompliſhed'a Man? will they not cry out 
with us, What Miracles are too great to be wrought by a Royal Society! 

The Society were by this Time as well ſatisfied as ever they were of 
any Thing, that Cochineal was the binder Part of a Beetle : This was 
no more a Truth, indeed, than moſt of the other Things that they are 
ſatisfied about; but what ſhould be the Method of convincing them? 
Reaſoning, Philoſophy, or the Atteſtation of their own Eyes? No, theſe 
haye been employed in vain to ſuch Purpoſes too often already. 

_ Happily for them, and indeed for the European World in general, 
two Dutchmen quarrel upon the Subject; they uſe the common Fools 
Argument, a Wager, and not Philoſophy; but the Oaths of People on 
the Spot are to determine between them, 

The proper Meaſures are taken, Atteſtations on Oath are brought, 
and by theſe it is not only proved that the Cochineal is an Animal, 

IP was all the Wagerers wanted to be determined in, but in the 
Courſe of the Evidence it appears that this Animal is not a Ladycow, 
or a Beetle of any Kind; that it has none of thoſe Wings Dr. Robin- 
en mentions; none of thoſe Caſes, of Wings Leuenboech figures and 
deſcribes ſo accurately, nor ever goes thro' that Transformation he has 
praiſed the Author of the Unzver/e ſo much for allowing to it. Upon 
the whole, that it is a very Reptile, producing young ones perfect 

and 
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and like itſelf, but ſmall ; and that a peculiar Species of Fly is ſeen 
about the ſame Plant, which, tho' not known by the Name of Cochi- - 
neal, nor at all like the Creature ſo called, yet ſeems to impregnate it“ 
The true Hiſtory of this famous Inſect is this: lt approaches in 5 
many Things to the Nature of the Kermes, and is one of a Claſs of 
Animals ſo like the Gall- Inſects, of which that is one, that the ſame 
accurate Reaumur, who has called them by that Name, has given 
theſe that of Progall-Inſects. The Progall-Inſects paſs a great Part 
of their Lives as the Gall-Inſects do, fixed to the ſame Spot on the 
Plant they feed on ; but they have ſo much more of the Ink Form 
about them, that they are not in Danger of being miſtaken, like them, 
for Galls or vegetable Excreſcences, but may be always known for 
what they are; the Rings or circular Wrinkles on their Bodies, are 
ſo far from being accidental, or the Effect of Drying, that they may 
be always ſeen in them in every State, from the moſt minute Size in 


which a Microſcope can diſcover them, to their utmoſt Growth, 


The different Species of the Progall- Inſects feed on different Plants 
and Trees; that peculiar and valuable one, which we call Cochineal, 
feeds only on the Opuntia, deſcribed by the Botanical Writers under 
the Names of Opuntia maxima folio oblongo, rotundo, majore ;' Spiculis 
obtuſts mollibus & mnocentibus objita floribus rubris variegatis ; and Tuna 
mitis flore ſanguinso. It is a ſingular Plant, having no Stalk, but be- 
ing compoſed of flat and ſucculent Bodies, called Leaves, growing 
upon and out of one another. Its Fruit has ſome Reſemblance to our 
Figs, but wants their luſcious Taſte : Its Juice is a fine Purple, and 
tinges the Urine of People who eat of it in ſuch a Manner, as to make 
it reſemble pure Blood. It is evident enough that the high Colour of 
the Cochineal is owing to this Juice; and it would be an idle Scheme 
to attempt the procuring Animals of the ſame Uſe in Dying, from any 
other Plant or Tree whoſe Juices had nothing of the Colour. What 
we uſe of the Inſe& as Cochineal is the whole Animal, as in the Ker- 
mes, and, as in that, it is only the Female that we uſe : The Male of 
this Species, as in the Kermes, and in all the Gall-Inſects, and all the 
Progall-Inſects, is a Fly; but this will not at all plead in Favour of 
the Societarian Errors in regard to this Subject: This Fly is not in 
general underſtood to be Cochineal, or to have any thing to do with 
Cochineal ; it is not collected with it, or even if it were, is it at all like 
what thoſe Authors deſcribe, a Beetle or Ladycow. It is a very 
ſmall Fly of the two-winged Tribe; it has no Cafes of the Wings, 
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| anatogous to any 
Part of either his, or any of the others' SS ET nor was ever 
ſeen, or ſo much as ſuppoſed to exiſt by any of them. | 
The Female Auimal, which we call Cochineal, when full grown, 
is impregnated by Copulation with the winged Male as the remains 
fixed on the Plant; after this the Male dies, and from this Time the 
Female has the Embryos encredfing in Magnitude within her. Leu- 
enhoeck was a little.qut 1 in his Egg Story; the Creature is viviparous: 
and indeed, without our having been particularly informed of this, 
any body but himſelf would have diſcovered as much by what he faw;. 
the Bodies he deſcribes being evidently not Eggs but Embryos. The 
young Ones they produce are peer ſuch as are to remain during their 
whole Lives in that Form, only increaſing in Size; this is the Caſe in 
regard to the Females: partly ſuch, as after a Time are to paſs the 
proper State of Chryſalis, and come forth the winged Males, which 
are to impregnate the Females for another Generation. 
1 young Female Cochineals, like all the other Gall and Progall- 
Inſects, run about the Plant for ſome Time, and afterwards fix them- 
ſe]ves to one Spot, from which they never remove; they do not erode 
the Leaves, but only plunge a Kind of Trunk, they are furniſhed- 
with at their Head, deep into them, and by the Means of i it, ock up 
the Juices deſtined for their Nouriſhment. 
They, are quick Breeders, and furniſh ſeveral Gatherings i in a: Year, 
Every i emale brings forth each Time fome thouſands of Young, the 
Faak of e ſoon arrive at a State of Impregnation, and are fit for 
collecting for Uſe, The rainy Seaſon is all that the Natives have to 
fear for them; t oy houſe. * from it, cutting off the Leaves on 
which they are, and hanging them up till better Weather: Theſe, like- 
the Parts of many other ſucculent Plants, remain freſſi a long Time, 
and ſupply them with Nourichment till they are full of Young, and. 
ready to bring them forth on being placed on other Plants of the fame: 
Are. in M ref at b Rerurn. of. the good. Weather, 555 
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PART VI. BOOK VI. 


SOCIETARIAN DISSERTATIONS 
on SHELL F1s H. 


CHAP: 4 
0 f Cockle-Shells that have no Cavity: in them 


HE Study of Shells was never more in F aſhion than it is at 
* preſent ; every body affects to underſtand them; and ſome, 
who have brought themſelves to believe that they do fo, have 


wrote upon them. Dargenville has given ſome good Figures; and 
| Lifter has convinced us, that he had been at the Pains to get a tho- 


rough Knowledge of the Bodies themſelves. Of all the Authors who 
have not written on the Subject, we have moſt Occaſion to blame the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Strachan, who, in may Parts of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, has given us Proof of his Abilities, to 0 have 
treated the Subject truly en Societarien. 

If there is a Man of this Age, who emulates his Fame in this 
Branch of Natural Hiſtory, it is the often- celebrated Mr. Baker; a 
Gentleman at leaſt as truly qualified to write on the Subject as any 
Man, except Mr. Strachan, ever was; and who, we are informed, 
is not without ſome Thoughts of obliging the World with ſuch a 
Treatiſe, after his Book of Salts, and of other Subjects naturally con- 
nected to thoſe, and ariſing from them; at leaſt as naturally, we hope, 
as Jie and O/irrs from Tar- Water *, ſhall have received its due Share 


of Encomium from our Hands. 


The Fragment of an Oyſter, which this Gentleman carefully pre- 


| ſerves 1 in his Muſeum, under the Name of a Nautilus, in ſpite of all 


that 
* See the Biſhop of Cloyne's Siris, 
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that can be ſaid to him againſt it, may alone ſpeak his Knowledge 
equal to any Man's, except the Author of the Account from which 
all this is but a Digreſſion, publiſhed in the two hundred and eighty- 
ſecond Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, which tells us of 
Cockles as big as Oculi Cancrorum, which have no Cavity in them : 
We would aſk the worthy Succeſſor of Mr. Srachan, commemorated 
with due Honour in this Paper, to explain to us in what Part of 
theſe Shells the Animal lived, were we not able to inform him that 
theſe Cockles were no other than Umbilici Veneris or Operculums of 
Shells, not entire Shells themſelves ; an Information which the candid 
2 wil aa FAG was the real Buſineſs of this ſhort mc 


6 HA F. fl. 
Of the Origin and Formation of Pearls. 


JEARLS have been in Efteen as Ornaments, and for their Me- 

dicinal Virtues, in all the Ages we have any Account of. Many 
Things are in common Uſe, however, the true Origin and Formation 
of which are unknown. The Ancients ſuppoſed Pearls to be pe- 
trified Dew-Drops, which the Fiſh roſe to the Top of the Water at 
certain Times, in the Dead of a cold Night, to receive as they fall 
into the Sea, and which hardened i in its Body to the State of the 
perfect Pearl. 

This Account, tho' it had ſatisfied 1 many of the Philoſophers of An- 
tiquity, whoſe Names make a Figure at this Time, would not go 
down with the diſcerning and philoſophic Genius of the Gentlemen 
of the Royal Society: Tho they could agree to the Doctrine of the 
Water's freezing into Cryſtal, as is delivered in one of their Papers, 
not omitted in theſe Animadverſions; yet they could never be brought 
to agree to the petrifying of Water into Pearl; no one of their Mem- 
bers having ever told them that he had ſeen it done. A new Syſtem 
of the Formation of theſe precious Bodies was to be found, and Mr. 
Chriſtopher Sanders has delivered them one, which they have Printed 
in the hundred and firſt Number of their Tranſactions. 

This Gentleman tells us, that the Pearl-ſhells breed in freſh Water, | 
and that they reſemble very much the common Muſcle, but that they are 
larger, and that the Fiſh in them looks like an Oyſter. This Fiſh, 
he tells us, produces a Multitude of Eggs, which are lle thoſe of the 
Y 2 _ Cray- 
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Orocſßſd, and are ſome white, and others black; but that theſe black 
ones are white alſo when the outer Coat is taken off. The greater 
Part of theſe Eggs, he tells us, when ripe, are thtown out of the 
Body of the Animal, and grow to be like the Parent Animal: But 
now for the Origin of Pearls It is only a Part of them, he ſays, 
that are thus thrown out; che reſt adhere ta the Matrix of the An- 
mal! and there are fed by the poor Creature 2 ag its TINO And 
grow to be Pearls of various Sizes. 

Pearls therefore, according to this 6yſteti, ehcolved oy: the Royal 

Society, are Ne el Egge, Hour? e ra e . have 
deen. A 1 5113 e677 ha 71 

The Sed e ald not but deine it, b ons the Aüthor 
tells them he had it from Henricus Arnolii, a Berſon of great Veracity, 
who had made the Obſervation himſelf; We ſuppoſe he had kept 
the Pearl-ſhells in Glaſs Jars, as Mr. Ardkrun did his Fiſh, and 
opened them every now and then, to find the r of N 1 in 
the Formation of thefe ais. ai 622 en A 

What ought the World to thiok of a Royal Sit who could ſwal- | 
low this Account, as glibly as a later Set of Members compoſing the 
fame Body did Mr. Baker's microfcopical Account of the es of the 
Bidens, under the Name of a Water Inſect. 

Pearls are indeed no more the Eggs of the Pfebtore chat is ſo un- 
happy to produce them, than Bezoars in the Stomach of Goats, vr 
Stones in the Body of Men, are the Eggs of the one or the other. Phey 
are, in Reality, morbid Concretions of a hard Matter, perfectly fike | 
thoſe Stones both in their Origin and Formation ; they are, like 
Bezoars, compoſed of a Multitude of 'Crufls, ſurrounding one ano- 
cher; not of petrified Whites and Volks, as Mr. Sanders and Mr. 
Arnold would inform us; and it is owing - to this coated Structure, 
that, when their Colour is loſt by Age, they thay be rendered bright 
Again by ſtripping them of their external Cruſt, which is very thin, and 
comes off very regularly, leaving the next, underneath it, Which has 
not been affected by the Air, to exhibit all its Luſtre. 

We cannot paſs over this famous Syſtem of the Origin of chele Bo- 
dies, without obſerving the great Similarity there is in the Writings in 
general of this very judicious and learned Body. This Paper, like 
the Generality of the reſt, is not only falſe in the Syſtem: it advances, 
but in every Thing that it alledges in favour of that gyttem, and 
Se every Particular that it records of the Animal in — 2 


9 ; 
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It is to be obſerved, that many different Shell-Fiſh produce Pearls, 
tho' they are not of any great Value in ſome, and in no Quantity in 
others. When People mention the Pearls found in any of theſe Fiſh, 
they add its Name by Way of Diſtinction; but when they treat of the 


Pearl-Shell, uſing it as a generical Term, they cannot be ſuppoſed. 


to mean any thirg by it, but that Shell-Fiſh from which the Pearls are 
now taken in the great Fiſheries. 


We mention this to obviate any Subterfuge in the Anſwer which 
the Royal Society have engaged their Honour to make to this Work, 
before they ſee it, on the Subject of what is meant by the Term Pearl- 
Shell in this Paper ; but having thus aſcertained its Meaning, we are 
to obſerve, that the four capital Aſſertions in the Paper, in regard to 
it, are falſe; for, 1. That the Pearl Fiſh does not live in freſh Water. 
2. That it is not at all like a Muſcle. 3. That its Eggs are not like 
thoſe of Cray-fiſh: and, 4. That thoſe Eggs do not petrify into 
Pearls. The Whole, however, is truly Societarian; and it would 
not be difficult to find Teſtimonies of Facts in the Things commemo- 
rated by that grave Body, for every Particular in the Syſtem. 

Why ſhould not the Egg of a Shell-Fiſh be as likely to petrify in 
the Matrix of the Animal, as a Child be turned into Flint and Plaiſter 
Stone in its Mother's Womb; a Fact recorded very early in the Tranſ- 

actions, and quoted very lately in them by the Right Rev. the Biſhop 
of Chyne, to prove the Poſſibility of the Water of Lough-Neagh in 

Ireland petrifying Wood. Dr. Beal, in another Paper, gives an Ac- 
count of a Stone taken out of a Woman's Womb, which even his 
own Deſcription of the Weight, Size, Shape, and Colour of, tend 
to nothing ſo much as to prove that it was a petrified Egg, ſuch as 
we have an Account of a Woman's laying two of, quoted from Olaus 
Wormius in the fame Tranſactions. 

In ſhort, if we were to recapitulate only from the few Papers that 
have fallen under our Confideration in this Attempt, the parallel Facts 
to theſe in this Pearl-Paper, it would be eaſy to prove, that notwith- 
ſtanding all that we ſhall be able to fay to invalidate the Syſtem, it 


muſt be true, if the Generality of Things recorded in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions are ſo. 
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HIS tis a Branch of natura Knowledge, which, it will appear, 
, that the Royal Society of London have looked fo very deeply into, 
that their rejecting the Linhæan Syſtem of Botany, when offered 
by its Author, will no langer be wondered at, | 
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A * amazing Diſcovery concerning the Seed of the 
__. Gramen T remulum, or Quaking Graſs, x 


H E Royal Seciety. of Lade has been famous beyond all the 
learned Bodies in Europe, for the Diſcovery of Things which 
neither the People who diſcovered them, nor any body elſe, 

ever {aw : It is no ſmall Share of this Reputation that it owes to the 
Author of the ET that is to be the daher of our preſent Animad- 
verſions. 

If we add to his own Merit i in this Way, that of * * 8 
ſpondents, who, under his Patronage and Inſpection, at at preſent fa- 
vour the Society with their Obſervations, it muſt be allowed, in Spite 
of the utmoſt Partiality and Prejudice, that no Member of the preſent 


or of any preceding Time can diſpute with him the Title of the firſt 


Man in the Liſt on this Head. 
The amazing Diſcovery that has at this Time put us in mind of 
doing this public Juſtice to Mr. Henry Baker, is, an Account of, as he 


tells us, a perfect Plant in Semine : It does Honour to the four hun- 


dred and fifty-ſeventh Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Mr. Baker is ſo great a Maſter of the Art of ſaying a great deal about 
nothing, that we can ſcarce recolle& any Man who has it in fo high 
Perfection. If it were not for the Intimation conveyed in the Title of 
this Paper, a Man might read near two-thirds of it before he found 


out what it was about. The Author ſpends all this in a very wiſe | 
Diſſertation upon Animal and Vegetable Generation ; but as this is a 


2 5 Subject 
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Subject that neither he nor any body elſe are likely ever to know any 
thing of, he has our free Leave to talk about it as long as he pleaſes. 
After acquainting the Society with many Things, which he does 
them great Honour in ſuppoſing they were before ignorant of, he pro- 
ceeds to obſerve, that he had long wiſhed in vain, to ſee ſome Plant in 
its parent Seed, as a Means of letting great Light into this abſtruſe and 
unintelligible Matter; that, after a great Number of Trials which he 
had made with ſufficient Accuracy, he had failed in the Attempt; 
when Chance, the great Diſcoverer of all great Things, threw this in 
his Way, at a Time when he was thinking nothing about it. 
As he was one Day examining the Seed of the Gramen Tremulum, 
he tells us, on ſome other Occaſion, he made the ſtrange Diſcovery, 
that its Haſk was tranſparent at the Edges: Little thinking what would 
follow, he flit it longitudinally, and then he obſerved ſomething ſmall 
between its ſeparated Sides; ftilt unſuſpecting what this might be, he 
went, he tells us, to pick it out with the ſame Inſtrument with which 
he had opened the Way to it, and by the greateſt Accident in the 
World, te found that the Point of the Inſtrument had opened a thin 
membranous Caſe, in which was included the little Thing he had 
been ſo long profeſſedly ſearching after in vain. There was nothing 
leſs, he tells us, than 4 perfect? Plant in it, ariſing from a double Root in 
the Baſis of its Caſe, with two Stems of equal Height, each having 
many Leaves on it, perfectly like thoſe of the Graſs it belonged to, 
This is the Plant in Semine deſcribed by Mr. Baker, and which Mr. 
Baker boaſts to this Day as the greateſt Diſcovery of his Life: This is 


the Plant in Semine which he ſhewed to the wondering Royal Society; 


for which that Society have done, and ſtill do, him more Honour 
than almoſt any Member of it for any other Diſcovery; and of which 
we have a moſt pompous Deſcription in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, from which we have here quoted the effential Paſſages, with 
an engraved Fi Igure, explaining the ns and der the Plant 
in and out of its Cafe, 

The Author acknowledges that be was himſelf 0 charmed with the 
Diſcovery, that he could ſcarce believe his Senſes that it was a Fact, 
but that knowing how ſubject to Error and Fallacy microſcopic Ob- 
ſervations are, he viewed it again and again, in all Lights, and, in 
Spite of all bis meinen and Ac found at laſt that it was a 


ny — | 
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After this he tells us that he proceeded to cut open many other 


Seeds of the Gramen Tremulum in the fame Manner, in Hopes of ſepa- 
rating the little Plant clean and entire, which he at laſt effected; and, 

as a Proof of his Love and Eſteem for the Society, he, on reading his 
Paper to them, preſented them alſo with a Specimen of a Plant thus 
ſeparated, and of another yet in its Caſe. He ſays, he cannot deny 
himſelf the Boaſt, that he never met with any Experiment, that, ſo 
plain as this, proved the Plant to exiſt in the Seed of its Parent, and 
very modeſtly ſubmits it to the Royal Society, to ſay how far this may 
aſſiſt in explaining that dark Buſineſs, Generation, of which he had 


before written ſo clearly. 


duch is the Account of this famous microſcopic 88 and Na- 


turaliſt, and ſuch the Reception it met with in the Royal Society of 
London. It remains to enquire what this little Thing that he has made 
all this Buſtle about is. We are very unwilling to rob this Gentleman 
of ſo much Fame, and the Royal Society of ſo much Satisfaction, as this 
Diſcovery has been the Source po, to both ; but we muſt afficm that nei- 
ther Mr. Baker nor the Royal Society ever ſaw the Plant in Semine, that 


they are fo fond of the Notion of, nor even the very Seed that ſhould. 


contain it. 

We do not mean that the very learned 1 ingenious Mr. Baker 
_ any other Plant for the Gramen Tremulum ; that would have been 
a Miſtake the Royal Society itſelf might have ſet him right in, for 
ſcarce a Boy of ſix Years old but knows the Quaking Graſs ; but un- 
luckily, tho' he did not miſtake ſomething elſe for the Plant, he miſ- 
took another Part of the Plant for the Seed. 


What he deſcribes as the Plant in Semine is no other than a gy | 


of the Flower of the Plant, tho' all the wondering, the applauding 
Society were not able to inform themſelves or him of ſo much. | 
The Flower of the Gramen Tremulum is compoſed of two Valves, 
one large and the other ſmall, which, when they open, diſcover three 
capillary Filaments with oblong Antheræ on their Tops, and a Piſtil, 
conſiſting of a roundiſh Germen at the Bottom, and of two Styli, ariſ- 
ing from this, terminated with plumoſe Stigmata. Theſe laſt their 
Time, as in other Flowers, to do their Office of Impregnation, and 
when that is over they fall, and the two Valves remain, and ſerve as a 
Covering for the Seed, which then begins to ripen, and is, when fully 
ripe, a very ſmall one, roundiſh and ſomewhat compreſſed i in its Fi- 
gure. AN umber of theſe Fructifications are contained in one com- 
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mon Glume or Cups but each F ructification produces only a ſingle 
Seed. 
Theſe are the Obaracters of the "FW of the Gramen 7. "RIF AEY 
and theſe will eaſily let us into the Secret of what Mr. Baker's Merit 
In this Diſcovery is. It is plain, by the Words of his own Deſcrip- 
tion, that he miſtook the Flower of the Plant for its Seed : This 
'B lower was at that Time unopened, and was what he fo dextroufly 
eut open with his Lancet, and called a membranous Caſe. This 
Gentleman's Ideas of a Seed muſt be very ftrange ones, that he could 
think a thin, tender, membranous Caſe was one: When he had open- 
ed the Flower there was nothing for him to ſee but the internal Parts 
of it, ſome of which he has figured tolerably diſtinctly, tho he has 
deſcribed them under very odd Names. His Plant in Semine is no 
other than the Piſtil of the Flower, whoſe Germen makes what he 
calls the Noot, and its two Styli, with their Stigmata, the two Stems 
of equal Height, each having, as he fays, many Leaves on it perfect- 
ly like thoſe of the Graſs itfelf. It would have been too hard to ex- 
pect a Royal Society to underſtand the Characters of Plants, tho Lin- 
nus has already deſcribed them; but one would have thought that 
they might have diſcovered, at leaſt, that what Mr. Baker calls Leaves 
perfectly like Graſs, and has figured growing on the two Stems of 
equal Height, were much too numerous for the Plant itſelf when full 
grown, and were not like either Graſs or Leaves at all. 8 
It is very evident, by the State in which the Flower was at the 
Time of Mr. Baker's making this amazing Diſcovery i in it, that the 
Seed could not be ſo much as perfectly formed in it. It is not there- 
fore too bold an Aſſertion to affirm, that neither he nor the Royal So- 
cety ever ſaw the Seed of this Plant, in 2 which ny Wppets they have 


ſeen the Plantula Seminalis. A 


— 


It is not ſingular in this Graſs to hive this Sort of Fructification; 
it is common to a Multitude beſide, and in many of them is much 
more perfectly diſtinguiſhable than in this. There are ſome of them, 
indeed, in which what are in this Paper called the two equal Stems 
of the Plant in Semine, hang ſo far out of the Flower, that, inſtead of 
requiring Lancets and Microſcopes for the Separation and Ay 
they may be ſeen at ten Yards Diſtance, 

Of this Kind are the Diſcoveries that have deed Men to the 
Royal Society And it is vaſtly to the Honour of the Preſident at 
this A. that he has ene the Author of this as his peculiar 


9 Boſom 
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Boſom Friend and Adviſer.” How glorious is the Society likely to 
become, that has a Genius like this to determine which of rays Pa- 
pas offered to it ſhall}, and which ſhall not, be read ! 

| We are not to do Honour to the Royal Society only for the Pride 
they took in the renowned Mr. Baker, after this Diſcovery, the Au- 
thor claiming an equal Share of our Eloge, for the Pride he took in 
himſelf about it. Confcious of the Reception it would meet with 
from that wiſe Body, he ſhews himſelf to them in another Capacity 
at the Concluſion of his Paper: Mr. Baker the Microſcopian, or Mr. 
Baker the Philoſopher, is nat all that they are to admire in him; he 
gives them a Specimen of Mr. Baker the Poet. He has the Honour 
of being the very firſt Man, who, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
has quoted Verſes of his own; but they were ſo good, and fo applica- 
ble to the preſent Occaſion, that he —_ not — himſelf the Plea- 
ſure of giving the Society the Pleaſute of hearing them. 


Each Seed includes a Plant: that Plant again 5 
Has other Seeds, which other Plants contain; 
Thoſe other Plants have all their Seeds, and thoſe * 

More Plants again ſucceſſively encloſe. _ Ts. = 
Thus ev'ry ſingle Berry that we find, 
Has really in itſelf whole Foreſts of its Kind. 
Empire and Wealth one Acorn may diſpenſe | 
By Fleets to fail a thouſand Ages Rauer ES 
Each Myrtle Seed includes 4 thouſand Groves, 
Where future Bards may warble forth their Eoves : 
Thus Adam's Loins contain d his large Poſterity, 


All People that haye been, and alf that &er ſhall be. 


f . 
4 #75 370157 : 


Lines, like theſe, read by the Secretary of the Royal Society, muſt needs 
have had a very ſurprizing Effect. It is great Pity, however, that Mr, 

Baker, with all his Addreſs, could only find the Way of doing himſelf” 
A: partial Juſtice, as to this Talent, in 10 public a Work as atk Philo- 5 
ſophical Tranſactions. . , We. are leſs tied. down, to Ferms in theſe 
looſe Remarks, and may do, him that Juſtice which he Was not per- 
mitted there to do himſelf, by ſhewing the World that he is as great 
a Poet i in the ſeveral other Styles as in this: His Genius indeed ſeems 
of a very unlimited Kind, and we are apt t to believe a few Quo tations | 
from his other Poems, publithed 1 in a Collection, eder Orieial 


Poems, 


me RGE TABLES 


Poems, ferious and bumorous, By Mr, Henry Baker, will prove, that he 
is as good at the Lyric as the Epic Poetry, as good at the Eclogue as 

the Ballad, and as good at either as at Philoſophy. His Excellency 
in the Eclogue Way is i diſtinguiſhable .in a particular Manner 
throughout a whole Poem, which he modeſtly entitles only 4 Tale, 
and calls a Caſe of Conſcience: But we are to give Examples: Nos 
thing elſe can do ſuch an Author Juſtice. The very pathetic Scene 
of a Wife 3 in Labour is introduced in this Picee ; ; and the M in 
the Midſt of her Anguiſh, exclaims, 


Juobn ] oh Fohn! the Ciled,?! 551) 
158 And thruſts her Fingers in her 1195 * 
© Indeed you are a naughty Man E: | 


= To put your Wife to all this Paid, 
Baut you ſhall neer do ſo again: e e 92 7 
And then ſhe ſigh'd moſt grievouſly, Vis 10 5100 

Good by t ye, un, for I ſhall die. 


: 114 
5 ff $ a. 


80 5 for the Affecting: but the Author does not leſs excel in 
the Deſcription of Buſineſs; his Account of the elner at the La- 


bour will be an abundant Proof of it. 


All are employ d: This ſets the Cradle ; . 
That ſtirs the Caudle with a Ladle; 
One airs the Clouts and makes them ready; 
Another waits to take the Baby ; 
7 Some bid her be of hearty Chear, | 
For her Delivery is nears... 
While others pity her Condition, EEE. 
And fain would ſend for a Phyſician. 


An 1-natured Reader may be apt to ſuſpect, by the Introduction of 
the Ladle in this Place, that the Author was in Aitrefs for a Rhyme; ; 
but we are to inform ſuch People, that this Author is the laſt in the 
World that ought to be ſuſpected of that, ſince not only the ready 
and the Baby in this Quotation, but numberleſs other endes might 
be produced, to prove, that he never troubles himſelf much whether 
there are any Rhymes or no. We are not to accuſe him indeed of 
playing the Fool with them when he has got any ; no Author in the 
Rag 5 e appears perhaps equally. fond of Jingle when it 

comes 
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comes eally, or has ſhewn more Oeconomy in the Uſe of it. Who, 
ſo elegantly as Mr. Baker, ever contrived: to make Rhymes ſerve 
twice over in the ſame Stanza? we are not inſenſible that other 
meaner Genius's have edel it, but we * alk, who ever 
equalled our Author in it? | „„ SUatd 


Why art thou areſs'd, my lovely Maid, 

In Gold and Gems and rich Brocade ; 
When Gold and Gems and rich Brocade 
Conceal thy Charms, my charming Maid? 


The Reader may do Mr. Baker ſome Honour upon the Oeconomy 

of Words as well as of Rhymes in theſe beautiful Lines; but we ſhall 
Not ſuffer his Character to be injured by a half Praiſe : We ſhall not 
ſuffer this to ſtand as an Inſtance of an Oeconomy of which we are 
able to produce ſo vaſtly greater. What ſhould one think of a Man 
ho would propoſe writing four Lines that ſhould have but twelve 
Words in them, and not one of them 0 of above two 
ee Mr. Baker has fairly executed it. 


Health to Anna, Nature's T reaſure, 
Health to Auna, charming Fair, 
Health to Anna, Health and Pleaſure, 
Health and Pleaſure void of Care. 

We are to do Honour to the ſparing Uſe of Thought, as well: as 197 
Words, that is manifeſted in this Quotation, but Mr. Baker is an Oeco- 

nomiſt in every Thing. It would be eaſy to enlarge on this enter- 
taining Head, but we are unwilling to anticipate a Pleaſure the Reader 
will have in looking over the Works of an Author, of whom we have 
given ſuch a Specimen, and in whoſe Writings there is nothing of 
that Inequality that has been fo frequently complained of in Men of 
Genius. We eſteemed it a Debt to this Gentleman's Merit to ſay 
thus much, and may conclude our Account of himſelf and his 
Productions by obſerving, that his Philoſophy ſeems every Way 
equal to his Poetry, his Poetry to his Philoſophy, and every Part of 
each to every other Part. The Uſe of Microſcopes he has indeed, in 
a Manner, claimed to himfelf; and whoever will examine his ſe- 
parate Pieces publiſhed on that Subject, will find them equal to every 
Thing elſe in his Character. We have in the Buſineſs of this Paper, 
indeed, one very eminent Inſtance of the great Talents he has for 


making Diſcoveries by them ; another ſcarce inferior to this we have 
f 9 . ; elſewhere. 


hes celebrated in this our ee Work, Ander the Title 
of, An Account of rbe Bakera : Others in ſufficlent Number will 
alſo be occaſionally mentioned hereafter: U pon: the Whole, what 
may we not expect from Microſcopes, ' now that we have ſuch 2 


Genius among us for the making Diſcoveries' by them, and ſuch 2 
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ſelves by the Reſpect they have paid to Miracles, by their Be- 
| ner! in Impoſſibilities. They have always had the good Fortune alſo 
to have ſome one Place, ſome one Author, famous for furniſfiing them 
with Accounts of this Kind. Noruich is the City of Wonders at 
this Time, and Mr. Arderon the Relater of them: In earlier Days 


New England was the Land of Miracles, and the honourable Mr. 


Paul Dudley engroſſed the Buſineſs of communicating Dem to the 
only Place in the World where they could be teceived. 

WMe have, in the Courſe: of theſe our Animadverſons,. recorded 
s many. of theſe Miracles, and done this Author the Honour that 
. was due to him, on account of them. The Subject of our preſent 


Praiſes ſtands in the three hundred and eighty-fifth Number of theſe | 


immortal Works. Mr. Dudley, after giving an Account of mag 


Things which People might poſſibly have gueſſed, whether he had 
given -any Account of them or not, concludes his' Paper with 2 


Fan of another Strain. 


When we find a Man in the Philoſophical Tranſactions relating 
ſomething that he tells us he ſaw himſelf, we are always to be very 
ſuſpicious of the Truth of it. 


In the preſent Caſe Mr. Dudley as. kis 1 that there was 


In an Orchard in that Place an Apple-Tree, which annually bore a 
very conſiderable Quantity of Fruit, tho it never had a fingle Bloſ- 
ſom, or any Thing like a "laſom, upon it. He will not fer the 
Royal Society to doubt of the Truth of 4 at he tells them, or to ſup- 
poſe he Writes, as moſt of their Authors d upon Hearfay ; 5b he aſſures 


3 wh 6 * 111. 
them 


* %. 


* 


* 


_ quently, and examined it ſtrictly, both at the proper Time of its flower- 
ing and at other Times; like thoſe good People, who, when they have 


ſearched all the poſſible! Places a loſt Thing ſhould be in, ſearch the 


umpoſſible ones; but he aſſures us, in conſequence of theſe ſevetal 
ſtrict Obſervations, that the Tree in that whole Time never had ſo 


= 


Spring or Autumn, or at any natural or unnatural Tim. 
In the Courſe of theſe Obſervations, he aſſures us, that hie daily ex- 


much as one Bloſſom upon it, either in Summer or Winter, either in 


amined the Tree, till he annually ſaw the young Apples begin to ap- 
pear on it, which they did, he ſays, in Plenty, ati the Time that the 


other Trees, which had borne Flowers, produced theirs; and that the 
Apples ripened upon it like thoſe upon the other Trees: He adds, that 
. tho he had obſerved this Apple-Tree only for three Years, there were 


Had gone on in the ſame Way for forty Years, bearing Fruit regularly 


every Vear, but never producing any Flower. ' . 

The Author is afraid that ſomebody ſhould invalidate the Miracle 
by ſuppoſing: the Tree to be a grafted one; this, he ſeems to think, 
would take away all the Cauſe of wondering at the Want of Flowers: 
We cannot pretend to enter into his Reaſoning for this Suppoſition, 


but are very happy to find him cut down the very Foundation of it, 


by aſſuting the Society, that the Tree had never been grafted at all. 


He coneludes the Paper in a Manner worthy all the reſt of it; ob- 
ſerving, that he could not perceive by his Examinations into the Na- 
ture of the Fact, but that in all other ReſpeRs:this Tree fructified like 
other A pple- Trees. It is not ealy to conceive what the Author ; 
means by this Aſſertion, or in what Reſpects it is that the Fructifica- 
tion of a Tree, from which all the Organs of Fructification are taken 
away, can be like that of thoſe that have them. 
Ihe Fructifcation of all the Vegetables in the World is effected by 
Means of à Farina lodged in the Apices ſerving as the Male Part; 
which, when mature, is diſlodged from them, and makes its Way in- 
to the Piſtil or Female Part, in which are lodged the Rudiments of the 
Seeds: How therefore the Eructification of a. Tree, which had none 
of all theſe Parts, was like that of others which had them, is hard to 


determine. In ſome Plants theſe male Parts alone are in ſome Flowers, 


and in others the female only; in ſome Plants they arti boch in tho 
ett * | A a | 1 
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chem, that for three Years ſucceſſively be went into the Orchard fre. 
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whole impregnating' Quality of Winds to the weſtern Breezes} and 
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fame Flower: this is the Caſe of the Apple-Tree; it agrees with the 


Pear and Quince in its Fruſtiſcation, having five Stili or female Parts 


to receive the Farina and convey its Influence to the Germen of the 
Fruit, which is placed under the Cup of the Flower; and round about 


_ theſe Female Parts twenty Stamina, ſupporting as many Apices, con- 
taining each its Share, and that not a ſmall one, of this impregnating 


Farina. This is the Method by which Nature has allotted the Fruc- 


_ tification of the Apple-Tree to be carried on ;' theſe the Organs the 


has furnifhed for that Purpoſe ; But Mr. Dudley gives us an evident 
Proof, that all this Apparatus is unneceſſary, and that an Apple - Tree 


Will carry on its Buſineſs of Fructiſication full as perfectly without it. 
What a Buſtle has the World been making of late about the new 


Syſtem of Generation, propoſed by Dr. r rad Johnſon, in his Lu- 
eina fine Concubitu, and yet what more is there in it than is already ad- 
Nunded dy this true and genuine Socictatian Mr. Dudhy? What Puy 
it is, that che Gentlemen of the Royal Society will not read their owh 
Works: inſtead of all the Cenſure they have paſſed upon that very 
Jearned and grave Author, all the Oppolitiog,they have made td his 
Syſtem being brought into Uſe, how much nobler a Triumph would 
it have-been to have proved'to the World, that what he wanted to have 
palmed upon them for a he Syſtem, was but à Thought ſtolen from 
their own Tranſactions 1 For our on Part, we believe it to be full 
4s poſſible for Women to be made with Child without the Help of 
= Man, as for an Apple-Tree to be made with Apple withoat the 
Help of the impregnating Farina. Dr. Fobn/ ſeems to allot the 


we dare fay, if the Society will be at the Pains to& fend over to Mee 
England to enquire, they will find that Mr. 


Didley's 'Apple- Tree was 
expoſed to the ſame Quarter. Could they have ſup their Neſent- 
ment till an Expreſs could have returned with the Confirmation of {6 = 
important a Truth, ſigned by the Parſon, Church-wardens; and Con- 
ſtables of the Pariſh (a not uncommon May of Provinz Things o the 
Royal Society} how glorious a Triamph-over this areh Enemy would 
they have had f how different would have bed the Effect from that 
ef their preſent Efforts,- which we are afraid will prove vain, while 
the Laugh of the World is againſt them ! what a Pity, that this ſa- 


gacioes Body could eee eee e ALIEN 
— will de prebipaase. 847 Lakrist 407 2notly 
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The Hiſtoty of the Apple Tes 4a; as all the Scktetititn Falffties 
are; well atteſted by Peopte who had been Witneſſes of the Fact. The 
Author has alſo had the Addfefe, like Mas dur Septaline, hereafter to 
be celebrated;'to lay che Scene far ehough/off;/ the ſame Form of Re- 
futation, However, may ſerve for both. R is an acknowledged Fact 
in Law, that any Thing may be proved by Evidonice; and we find, by 2 | 
careful Perufal of the Franſactions of che Royal Bociety, that it is not 
leſs true, tho' net quite ſo barefacedly owned; im Philoſophy: When 
Evidence is ſo cheap, it is worth leſs than it coſts.” He Wo knows 
the Syſtem of Vegetable Generation; who Rnews, that, previbaſſy 
to che Growth of any Fruft, a fine, fable} impregnating Faria is 
to be formed in certain thre Apices, ereitek 157 Gar Parpoſe;' and 
is to be received into another Part of the Organiſation, there to give 
the principle of Life to the otherwiſe vſeleſs N = knows, 
that the the fernate 
the Parts that are to contain this impregnating Duſt, ate cut off hes 
fore they ſhed it, there can no Fruit fuccecct; will he ieve that 
Fruits can be produced, where not only theſe, But even the very fe- 
male Organs, the very Embryos of Fruit, never exifted?” Surely thoſe 
Tranſactions have very little Title to the Epithet Philoſophical, 
which can give Pace to ach # A i Story, tho” atteſted Vl thouſand Wit- | 
neffes. ASTLEY 270} DARY ©5315 n 
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HE Rojal des of Sbidrices rde them ves gert Ho. 

nour by their Diſcoveries of the Nature and Uſe of the Farina 
Ferundans in Flowers; and Figures and Deſcriptions of a great Num- 
ber of Species had been given in the AF Ernditorum. The Royal 
Society of London were behind-hand with their Neighbours on this | 
Head; but they promiſed themſelves to rival the beſt” of them, by 
the Labours of the Author of this immortal Paper; a Gentleman 
encouraged and patronized by Mr. Baker, under whoſe Aufpices alfo 
this particular Diſſertation has the Honour of ſhewing it itlelf f in the 
Tranfaktions. 151 
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It had, been a long Time ſuppoſed,” that the Farina. or Duſt con- 
tained i in the little Heads that ſtand on the Stamina of F lowers, was 
an excrementitious, and wholly uſeleſs. Matter, when the Diſcovery 
was made, not very many Vears ago, that it was an eſſential Part in 
the Oeconomy of the Plant, being no leſs than the male Part of the 
Flower, and ſerving to impregnate the Seeds in the female Part or 
Caſe of the Piſtil: In conſequence of this Diſcovery it was that the 
Fructification of Plants, or the Method: of cheir Propagating their | 
Species, was firſt underſtopd. 1209721 % aero 5) 2: 

The Author of this Paper, which, Grands 1 in the Ser Bug dee 4 
eighth Number of the; Tranſactions, obſerves in bis ſetting out, that 
he had engaged himſelf to advance the Knowledge of this Part of 
Natural Hiſtory, which he gives his Account of the Farina of the 
vew-Tree as a Specimen. of his Abilities in, frankhy acknowledging, 


that in the whole: Courſe of his Obſervations, he had. not met ho 5 
way Thing equal to: what he ſaw in it. 


He tells us, that, perfectly convinced of the Dockrine, that e Pann 
Flower. bas: its, Farina, he. determined to examine that of this: And 
in Conſequence, be tells us, that na 20 Globules of it were alike, but 


that it much, reſembled Gum Arabic, or Flower of Brimſtone, and hen laid 


in Water Juri in à very various Manner. This is the Whole of the 
amazing Diſcovery this Gentleman had made of the Farina of this 
Tree; but this is not all the Buſineſs of his Paper: He gives a very 
long and unintelligible Deſcription of the Flower itſelf, and con- 
cludes with telling the Society, that he had like to have forgot the 
moſt. material Point of all, which is, that 7his Flower has neither Api- 
ces, Stamina, nor Stylus; he eonchides, that this is the Reaſon why e 
much Farina is alivays ſhed from it, and promiſes the BRANE. Frog = 
will ſpeedily, examine its Fructification. 

All this is contained in the Compaſs. of four Lines: ng" a Hal, md 
we think we may with Juſtice do them the Honour to ſay, that they 
are the richeſt, Lines in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

The Society. received the Account with great Pleaſure 0 SatiC- 
faction. The Preſident returned the Thanks of the Society to Mr. 


Baher, and he was defired to return them to the Author ; who 
was ſolicited to continue his accurate and uſeful Obſervations. We, 


however, who are leſs. cafily ſatisfied than this grave and learned 


Body, do declare, that all we can make out by this Paper, is, that 


neither 
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neither the Author, nor the Man who patronized it, nor the Society 
who heard it, knew any Thing of the Subject it was written about; 
for if any of them had, it would either not have been written, or 


not have been recommended to the Society, or not have received the f 


Applauſe of it, or have been ſuffered to be printed. 
What ought the Society to have thought of a Man who- promiſes 


to examine the Impregnation of a Flower, which, he aſſures them, 
has no one Organ of Impregnation, either male or female, in it? os 


what ought they to have determined of him, for talking of no two. 


Globules of aFarina being alike, and of a vaſt Quantity of it being ſhed, 
becauſe Nature had given no Organs for producing any of it? If this 


Gentleman's imaginary Diſcovery could have come to any Thing, the 
very firſt Principle of the believing the Farina an uſeful, not an ex- 


crementitious Matter, would have been overthrown; ſince that Was. 
originally founded on the ſeveral Globules being all of a Shape, and 


on their being produced in regularly- organized Parts of the Flower. 
The World will be able to judge pretty juſtly of the Works pub- 
liſhed under the Countenance of the Royal Society, when we ſhall 
have obſerved what is the real Caſe, in regard to this Flower, by way 
of Contraſt to what is in this famous Paper declared. to be ſo. 
The Yew-Tree produces two Sorts of Flowers. The one Sort 


contains all the male Organs of Generation, the other all the fe- 


male. The male Flower contains a very great Number of Stamina, 
_ which grow together ſo as to form a Sort of Column. at the Baſe ; 
they are terminated by Apices of a very ſingular and beautiful Kind; 


- He are of a flatted Form, and are divided each into eight Segments 


by little Notches about the Edge, which appear more plain when the 


Farina has been ſhed, than before. In the female Flower there is a 
Germen of an oval Figure, pointed and terminated by an obtuſe 
Stigma. Such are the Organs faid by this curious Author to be 


wanting in this Flower, even after he had examined it by a Mi- 
eroſcope. We ſee by this, and by ſome other of the Papers in theſe 


Tranſactions, written by Mr. Baker, what infinite Uſe the ee 
is of in ſuch Hands. 
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Of per ified Roots of growing Plants 


T ART not, gentle Reader, at the Contradiction and Abſurdity 
contained in the Title to this Chapter: If the Royal Society of 


London could believe the Poſſibility of ſuch a Miracle, ſurely thou 


may'ſt hear the Relation of it. 
The! ingenious * and philoſophic Author of the Paper i in which it is 


commemorated is Mr. Stubbe; it ſtands as early as in the thirty-fixth 


Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and as it has never yet 
been contradicted by the Body under whoſe Auſpices it was pub 


liſhed, there is great Reaſon to ſuppoſe that they ſtill believe it. 


The Author informs us, that as to the Plants, whoſe Roots are ſtony, 
it is to be noted, that ſome of them have Roots entirely petrified, or 
conſiſting only of Stone, with nothing vegetable about them, but 
that others have them partly ſtony and partly vegetable: He adds 


alſo, that this petrifying Matter is not peculiar to the Root, but that 
it extends even to the Branches, covering them, while yet growing, 


with a ſtony Cruſt, which is ſometimes moveable on them like Beads 
on a String, ſometimes fixed; and that it ſometimes forms itſelf into 
Stars on ſeveral Parts of the Branches. 

We are apt to imagine, the Reader need not be told that no Nou- 


riſhment could be conveyed to a Plant thro' a Root which was of 


3 Stone, and had nothing vegetable about it. But it may not 
e amiſs to give the ręal Hiſtory of the Fact which gave riſe to this 
vey remarkable Communication. 

A young Fellow going over to the Weſt Indies, to ſettle as a Phyſi- 
cian, had an Ambition of carrying over with him the Title of Fellow | 
of the Royal Society. He knew the Love of marvellous Relations 


was at that Time, as it till continues to be, the great Paſſion of this 


great Body : He had by Accident ſome of thoſe Incruſtations on 
Sticks, formed in ſeveral of our Springs in England: He knew how 
little the Society could be acquainted with any Thing of this Sort, 
and he produced them as the Collection — with his own Hands, 
in his laſt Voyage to the Part of the World he was now going to 

9 | reſide 
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reſide in. Inſtead of telling them ſo ſimple, a Truth, as that they 

were Cruſts of ſtony Matter, depoſited on Pieces of Stick that had 
fallen into the Water of theſe Springs, he aſſured them, that they 
were the Roots of Plants growing on Land; that it was frequent fo 
meet with very flouriſhing Plants there, whoſe Roots were perfect 


Stone; and that their Branches frequently became fo too, while full 


of Leaves and Flowers at their Extremities. 

The Communication anſwered the-Purpoſe of the Gentleman who 
made it; he was dignified with F. R. S. and contriving to get back 
his Paper, under Pretence of adding greatly to it when again on the 
Spot, he left to Mr. Stubbs, and ſuch Gentlemen as Mr. Stubbs, the 
Scandal of ſetting their Names at the Head of a printed Account of 
ſuch a Piece of Abſurdity. Two Years paſſed and no News from 


the young Doctor; at the End of this Time Mr. Stubbe makes a 


Voyage to Jamaica; he is particularly deſired by the Society to en- 
aquire farther about theſe miraculous Plants, and, ſcorning to be behind- 
hand with any Voyager of them all, he brings back, not any Speci- 
mens of the Petrifaction indeed, but a full and firm Aſſurance of the 
Fact, which he declares that he ſaw and examined, and does not 
omit even the minuteſt Particular of the Author 8 Deſcription, but 
finds Bucks Horns, and AS and e of Beads upon IF very 
one ee | | | 


07 a Plant containing pure M ercury in its Roots. 


| HE World is indebted for his mas curious and unparallelled 
oil | Diſeovery to 4 Gentleman of à very ſounding Name, Sir Man- 
frides Septalilus; itſtands in the twenty - ſeventh Number of the Tranſ- 
actions; and as the Society, in all the Time that has paſſed ſince, have 
never contratlicted, or ſhewed any Diſtruſt of it, we may charitably 
enough believe that they have continued to do it more Honour than 
ever its Author did, that is, that they believe it. | 

The Account runs thus: That in the Valley of Lancy, which runs 
between the Mountains of Twin, there grows a Plant called Doron 
cum, in the Roots of which pure running Mercury is found, and may 


* „ the funpleit Proceis in the World. The Author tells 
us, 


{f / 
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us, that if a Quantity of the Juice of the Root be expreſſed, and 
. expoſed to the Air to evaporate ſlowly, there will be found as much 
Mercury in the Remainder as there has been liquid Matter evapo- 
rated. He admoniſhes us, however, that this muſt be done in the 
Night, and at a Time when the Air is clear. What are we to judge 


of a Man who could write ſuch a Paper? what of the Society who 


could receive it, read it, print it, and who, after ſuch a Series of 
* Years, ſhould never contradi& it? This great Body ſeems to have 
ſtood at that Time upon much the ſame Footing that it does at pre- 
ſent, and the Author of this to have been much like ſome of its 
later Correſpondents : He ſeems to have been ambitious of the 
Honour of being a Member, which, tho' a Matter of no great Con- 
ſequence, not to ſay of Diſcredit, at Home, was, then, as it is now, 
a Feather in the Cap of a Foreigner ; he ſeems to have known the 
Body he was endeavouring to get into, to be fond of Wonders, 
empty of Science, and therefore incapable of perceiving Contra- 
dictions of this Kind; he drew up an Account of a Thing which it 
was not neceſſary himſelf ſhould believe ; it was ſufficient that they 
ſhould do fo. It is a Piece of Hiſtory hardly worth enquiring into, 
but it ſcarce is to be doubted but the Event was to his Wiſhes. 
The Story ſeems much of a Piece with that of another Mem- 
ber of the fame judicious Society, who, in ſome Collections for 
the Curious, as he entitles them, tells us of Plants of ſolid, pure, 
and virgin Gold, growing up in Corn-Fields, and ſpoiling the 
Reapers Sickles as they cut them down with the Corn: Leſt the 
World ſhould however be too favourable to this egregious Author, 
and imagine there was but one more Story ſimilar to his, in all the 
Writings of the later Ages, it may not be amiſs to quote a ſimilar 
one from Peter Pomet. This Author, in his Hiſtory of Drugs, tells 
us of certain Plants growing to two Feet high ; the Stalks of which; 

when beaten out into Threads, made an Aſbeſtus, from which 
Cloth might be wove, that bore the utmoſt Effects of: Fi ire WH. 
Hurt. - 

Septalius is not more untual i in deleribing the Place of Grd 
of his Mercury Plant, than Pomet of his Aſbeſtine one, nor is the 
Author of the golden Hiſtory behind-hand with either of them. 
They are all three of the ſame Authority. The Societarian Author, 
here quoted, made the Experiment himſelf; the golden Plants, we 


are 


of FROETHBLES its 


are aſſured, are ſeveral of them, preſerved in ſomebody's Muſzum ; 
and the Man who gathered Pomet's vegetable Aſbeſtus was living 
when he publiſhed his Account, and, as he takes great Pains to in- 
form us, was a Man of Reputation and Fidelity, We make no 
Queſtion but that there is as much Truth in the one of theſe as in 
the other. Nature proceeds by regular, ſtated, and unalterable Laws, 
and whatever contradicts them muſt be falſe; it is in vain to fa 

with the Society, at preſent, that there are ſo many ſtrange Things 
daily diſcovered that we ought to doubt of nothing ; If they were 


told of a Species of Eagles with three Legs, or of Horſes with but 
two, would they belieye it ? > 
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"PART VI BOOK I. 
FOSSIL SUBJECTS, treated of 
Members of the RoYAL SOCIETY; 


Being D ISSERTATIONS on Petrifaction, and other 
| general mineralogical Subjects. 


C H 1 
of the Petrifying Reality of the Lale called Loh 
 Neagh, in Ireland. 
1 Treland, has a Quality of turning Wood into Stone, has been 
as much controverted, and as ſtrenuouſly ſupported, as any 
Particular of the Natural Hiſtory Kind in the World; we meet with 
extremely different Opinions concerning it, all aſſerted with equal 
Appearances of Certainty, and yet moſt of them evidently falſe. 
The great Diſpute between theſe Authors is, whether the petrifying. 
Quality i is in the Water of the Lake, or in the Land thereabout; 
many Arguments have been produced in Favour of both Opinions, 
but we are for ſetting theſe Gentlemen all ** by informing them, 
that it is in neither. 
So early as in the two hundred and ſixtieth Number of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, we have a Paper on this Subject by Mr. Nevill, 


aiming to prove that the Virtue lies in the Earth; and ſo late as in 
the four hundred and eighty- firſt Number we have-another, attempt- 


ing to prove that it reſides in the Water; this is by Mr. Simon, a 


Gentleman who ſeems yet but Half a Societarian, and who acknow- 
ledges that he is deſirous to improve, and will moſt thankfully re- 
ceive Advice. The World will not blame us, if a Perſon 4 this 


Turn, tho' in the Wrong, meets with a very different Treatment 
here 


HE general Aſſertion, that the Water of Lough Neagh, in 
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here from what we beſtow upon the Generality of the Gentlemen 
of this not over modeſt Society. | 


That petrified Wood is found on the Shores. of Laugh Neagh after 
Storms is moſt certain, and alſo that it is at other Times found buried 


in the Mud of the Lake near the Shore ; The Queſtion, i is, how and 


when it was petrified ? Mr. Simon, in this Paper, fairly ſtates the Opi- 
nions of others, and modeſtly enough delivers his own upon the Whole. 

It appears, by the oldeſt Hiſtorians of Ireland, that this petrifying 
Quality was believed to refide in the Lake in their Time; t they tell 
us, that if a Stick was fixed upright in-it, that Part which was in 
the Mud would be turned into Iron, that in the Water into Stone, 
and that above Water would remain Wodd : This was long | believed; 
but in Ages of leſs Credulity the Iron Part was rejected, and Tt was 
only believed, that Wood became turned into Stone by lying in the 
Lake: This is firmly believed by all the Neighbourhood to this 
Day, and is what the Author of this Tapes laboura ta prove. Thoſe 
who are againſt it alledge, _ 

I. That Wood has been laid nineteen Pen in the Lake, with- 


out receiving any Alteration. 2. That petrified Wood, wholly like 


that found in and about the Lake, is alſo found in digging, in many 
Places at a conſiderable Diſtance from it. Theſe they take to be 


ſufficient Proofs of the petrifying: Virtue reſiding not in the Water, 
but in the Earth, and in that not only of the Bottom of the Lake, 
hut of other Parts thereabouts. 

Mr. Simon argues againſt this, that very. large Trees are & bat 
petrified i in the Lake, which muſt have fallen into it; and been pe- 
trified by the Water, as they have never been buried in the Earth 
at all: That many Pieces of Wood are found” petrifted- in Part, 
and unaltered in other Parts, from the Water's having but begun 
to work upon them. He evades the Force of the Argument againſt 
it, from Stakes being not petrified tho driven down on Purpofe, 
by obſerving, that the Virtue may reſide in ſome Parts of the Lake 
only, where there are Springs, not in the Whole; and argues, 
in favour of his own Side, that other Bodies beſide Wood: are pe- 
trified by the Water; petrified Ruſbes, petrified Sbellr, petrified! 
Clay, and petrified Sand, being frequently found, as he ſays, thrown 
up on the Shores. He obſerves, that in Petrifactions in general, 
ſome are made by a Kind of Stone, of the Nature of lime Stones, 


which by its burning and corroding De deittoys the Wood, and 
M | takes 
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takes its Place; others by ferruginous or metallic Particles entering 
gradually into the Pores : Of the laſt Kind, he ſays, the Lough Neagh 
Petrifactions are, which he could neither reduce to Lime, nor, with 
proper Ingredients, procure a Vitrification of. He obſerves, that there 
are Mines of Iron and other Minerals in the Hills about; and his Syſtem 
is, that Springs, running thro' the Veins of Ore, take up ſome Part of 
it, and are impregnated with anctuous, ſaline, and metallic Matter, and 
that ſome of theſe afterwards riſing up out of the Bottom of the Lake 
in Queſtion, enter into the Pores of the Pieces of Wood and other Things 
which they find lodged there, and by Degrees turn them into Stone. 

That there are Springs in the Bottom of the Lake, he proves by 
the Obſervation of circular Places unfrozen, when all the reſt is co- 
vered with Ice; theſe, he alledges, are the Places where the Petrifac- 
tions are made; and adds, that as nobody knows, till the freezing, 
where they are, it is no Wonder that Stakes, fixed at Random i in the 
Lake, are not petrified. 

Tho' Mr. Simon takes all this Pains to prove there ablodatety 3 is 
petrifying Virtue in the Lake, he does not deny but that there 105 
be the ſame in the Ground alſo; he acknowledges, that he met with 
Pieces of Holly and Aſh petrified there, but none, he fays, imper- 
fectly petrified, or Part Wood and Part Stone, as in the Lake: He 
adds, alſo, that the Lake may have been once larger than it now is, 
and that petrified Wood, now found under Ground at ſome Diſtance, 
may have been petrified while the Waters of the Lake covered that 
Spot. He allows, however, that Exhalations may be ſated with mi- 
neral Particles, and that they may petrify Wood buried in the Ground, 
and that this as the real Origin of Wood found petrified in Sond and other 
Strata f the Earth. 

He obſerves, that le petrified Wood found on the Shores of the 
Lake is of a different Colour from that found in the Earth at ſome 
Diſtance, and brings his great Antagoniſt, Mr. Smyth's Words, to 
countenance his Aſſertion, of the Impoſſibility of their having been 
brought fx or /even Miles and thrown in there. 

Finally, he attempts to prove, that the Effect has been wrought 
on the Pieces of petrified Wood in the Lake by a mineral Spring, by 
_ obſerving, that Zbey do not ferment . Acids, and that they give a 

reddiſb Tincture to them. 
He adds his Opinion, that theſe Stones will not caleine into Lime, 
Wen they contain, beſide the mineral Particles, a great Quantity of 


F. ſaline 
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ſaline ones, whoſe Sides being ſtrongly attracted to each other, and 
cloſely joined, hinder the Fire from copy the Pores of the 
mes. and turning them into Lime. 

Such is the Account given by Mr. Simon, of the Petrifations of | 
Lough Neagh. The Society had been of Opinion before, that the 
Power of working this Change in Wood lay, according to Mr. Ne- 
vill's Account, in the Earth; but they ſeem now e convinced 
that it is in the Water. 

That petrified Wood is found both in the Water of this Lake and 
in the Earth thereabout, is unqueſtionable; but it does not appear 
to us that this is a Proof that either the Water or the Earth in which 
it is found have petrified it. Changes may have been made in Bodies 
long ſince, and they may have been removed far from the Fucer! in 
which thoſe Changes were made. 

Petrified Wood is found in Harwich Clif, Fr on the Shores of 
Sheppy Ifland, and in a hundred other Places; yet it does not app 
from that, that either the Earth or the Water, either the Clay It is 
lodged in while in the Cliffs, or the Sea Water, which; waſhes or co- 
vers it while it is on the Shores, has had any Share in making the Al- 
teration; nay, there are unqueſtionable Marks of much of it having 
undergone the Change elſewhere, and "—_ been Gpfited n 
afterwards. 

I have received Gam the Acting of this n a very bs Col- 
lection of the petrified Wood of this Lake, and from tome: others, 
very fair Specimens of that found in the Ground, and of the Shells 
found petrified on the Shores of the Lake, and within the Strata of 
the Earth in digging ; on examining theſe, they appear in. general the 
original Product of very diſtant Climes. The Wood is indeed: ſome. 

of it Oak, and ſome Aſh ; Holly I have met with none; but the far 
greater Part is the Wood of American Walnut- Trees, as appears by 
comparing it with the Grain of that Wood; ſome of it alſo is Wood of 
the Pine, and other Pieces are of a Grain that differs from every 
Thing we know, and probably has belonged to Trees either not ue 

diſcovered, or whoſe Wood has not been examined, | 
The Shells alſo are not thoſe of the Lake, nor even of our own 9 
but Tellines and other Bivalves, of Species found living only on the 
Shores of the ſame diſtant Part of the World. Are we to ſuppoſe that 
theſe Trees and theſe Animals once lived here, or that, like the Ame- 
rican Ferns, preſerved in ſuch Abundance in the Slates over our Coal 
ö Pits, 
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"Pits, they were brought hither from their native Place at a Time 
when one great Sea covered both Countries, as well as the whole 
Space between them. 

If we would rather give into the former Opinion, that they were 
once the Product of the Place where they are found, it does not plead 
at all in Favour of the petrifying Quality being at this Time either in 


the Lake or in the Earth: fince the Species are now extinct; and in 
the Water, where the Continuation of the Effet ought to be moſt 


obvious, we ſee nothing of it, the recent Shell-Fiſh of the Lake, | 


which are numerous enough, never being petrified. 
In fine, we are of Opinion, that there is no petrifying Quality i in 
* Waters of the Lake, becauſe Stakes, put down purpoſely for Trial, 


or on other Occaſions, are not found at all petrified in ever ſo long a 


Time; and that there is no petrifying Power in the Earth thereabout, 
becauſe Gate-Poſts, and other Timber let into the Ground, and re- 
þ maining there ever ſo long, is not found at all petrified by it. 


To this it may be added, that petrified Wood is found in almoſt. 
al Parts of this Kingdom, and much of it the ſame with that of Lough 


Neagh ; and in particular, that Pieces of Wood petrified are ſent over 
from Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, ſo perfectly like the Gene- 
rality of thoſe of this Lake, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other. I have ſeveral from theſe Places fo perfectly like thoſe 
of Ireland, that I am very certain Mr. Simon himſelf would on Sight 


declare them the Product of this very Lake. 


It is evident, that all Petrifactions muſt be owing to ſtony Matter X 


ſuſtained in a Fluid : Wherever ſuch Matter is ſuſtained in any great 
Quantity at this Time, ſuch Petrifactions may be made; but we find 
that the ſtony Matter now found ſuſpended in Water is principally 
ſparry and calcareous; and therefore that our modern Petrifactions are 


ſoft, and burn to Lime. Whenever ſtony Matter of a harder Kind was 


ſuſtained in great Quantity in Water, then was the Time for the 


Formation of hard ſtony and cryſtalline petrifactions. It does ap- 


pear, that at the Time of the univerſal Deluge this was the Caſe, that 
ſtony Matter of all Kinds was then ſuſtained in the Water that covered 
the Face of the Globe, and that it did enter with it into Bodies of 
all Kinds. This was the Time when Wood, whether in F ragments 
or in whole Trees, was moſt univerſally floating in Water, and this 
was unqueſtionably the Time when theſe, and the thouſand other Pe- 


trifactions we meet with, were formed. The Place where the Bodies 
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were originally produced, after this, furniſhed many other Parts of rhe 
World with them; wherever ſuch a Body of Water moved, it muſt have 
carried immenſe Quantities of ſolid Bodies with it, and wherever it 
ſtopped they would be depoſited : To this alone it is poſſible to re- 
fer the finding Nautili, Inhabitants only of very diftant Seas while liv- 
ing, now buried in our Clay, and other Strata; and the Parts of various 
other Animals and Vegetables, which muſt have been brought from 
immenſe Diſtances, to the Place where theſe Bodies are now found: 
nothing leſs than an Inundation, which covered the Place where theſe 
Bodies are found, and all the Land between that and the Place of their 
original Production, could have lodged them there; and every Circum- 
ſtance of this ſo well agrees with the Account of the univerſal Deluge 
in the Days of Noah, commemorated by Moſes, that there remains no 
Doubt of the Truth of a Hiſtory of which there are ſuch innumerable 
Teſtimonies. It is in the Waters of this Deluge that we ſuppoſe the 
petrified Wood and petrified Shells of Lough Neagh, and of the Land 
about it, to have received that Change, as well as thoſe of other Parts 
of the World; and indeed it appears ridiculous enough, that ſo much 
Pains ſhould have been taken to account for the Petrifactions of this 
Place in particular, when not only the whole Iſland, but the whole 
Globe of the Earth, ſo far as we are acquainted with it, affords the 
very ſame, in greater or leſſer Quantity. An illuſtrious Member of 
the Royal Society was very ſcurrilouſly treated ſome Years ago, for 
propoſing it to that Body, to explain what it was that gave the Earth 
about Wookoich a Quality of breeding Sea-Shells (ſuch was his Expreſ- 
fion.) However it has chanced that this Lough Neagh Affair has 
eſcaped better, we are apt to believe that it is a Diſquifition much of 
the ſame Kind. 
We have a real Eſteem for, and very cob Opinion of Mr. Simon, as 
a Man deſirous of knowing ſomething more than he does; but we could 
have wiſhed that the Society had, for their own Credit, known a little 
more, and not printed his erroneous and unphiloſophic Accounts of 
Things. What he mentions under the Name of Petrified Ruſhes, we 
have alſo received from the ſame Place, under the ſame Name, and 
find to be a foſſil Coral of the ſlender and cylindric Kind, formed in 
Cluſters, and known by the Name of Tubularia among the Writers 
on theſe Subjects. His petrified Clay, if the ſame Subſtance we have 
received from that Place under that Name, is Ludus Helmontii. As 
to his petrified Sand, it is not eaſy on this Side the Water to make out 
what 
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what he means by it; Sand being I Stone. and as ſuch i inca- 


pable of Petrifaction. | 
His Obſervation of the corroding and burning Quality of Lime- 
Stone deſtroying the Wood, and ſo making Way for Petrifaction, we 


are afraid is ſomewhat like Mr. Baker's Account of Brandy's killing 


a Cat by rarifying the Air in her Stomach: We cannot be of Opinion 
that Lime-Stone poſſeſſes any thing of this corroding or burning 
Quality before it has been burnt. 

Ile obſerves, that he could neither reduce the Lough Neagh petrifac- 
tions to Lime, nor run them into Glaſs: But his failing in the laſt 


Attem pt is rather his Fault than the Stone's; all Stones, whether in 


their natural Form, or lodged in Animal or Vegetable Subſtances, 
if of the ſp parry Kind, will burn to Lime 5 and if of the cryſtalline 
Sort, will run to Glaſs: 

The Lough Neagh Petrifactions are of the cryſtalline Kind, and 


therefore cannot be burnt to Lime ; but after the woody Part is 


burnt away, they may be run into Glaſs, either by the Addition of a 
fixed Alkali, or of red Lead. 


That Springs running thro' Mountains, in which there are Veins 
of Ore, will, in their Paſſage, take up faline and metallic Matter, we 


agree with Mr. Simon; what he means by anctuous we do not ſo well 
underſtand ; neither can we pretend to enter into his Syſtem, that the 
lodging theſe meralline and ſaline Particles in Wood, will turn it into 
Stone; we are rather apt to believe it would make it faline and me- 


tallic : In regard to this, and the petrified Sand, and ſome other Ex- 


preſſions of this Turn, we are to conſider, in Palliation of them, that 
they were written in Jrelang. 
As to his Doctrine, of petrifying Vapours and Exhalations ariſing 


out of the Depths of the Earth, and petrifying the Subſtances they 


meet with in their Way, we are ready to acknowledge that it is very 
pretty, but we cannot allow that this is the real Origin of all petrified 
Wood found in Sand and Earth, unleſs it can be proved, that theſe 
Vapours can tranſport the Wood itſelf five or ſix thouſand Miles firſt, 

If we muſt call in the Aſſiſtance of an univerſal Deluge, to have 
brought the Subject to the petrifying Place, we may as well allow 
it 'to have done the Office of petrifying it alſo, fince nothing can have 
been ſo well qualified for that Purpoſe as a Fluid impregnated, as the 


Water of that Deluge evidently was, with the Matter of Stone of rhe 
C —— _ hardeſt 
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me bardeſt Kinds. Mr. Simon thinks it impoſlible that theſe Stones ſhould 
i have been brought from fix or eight Miles Diſtance, to the Lake; 
| | but here is a Power able to have brought them as many thouſand. 
| i ſuppoſes that they are of a mineral Nature, becauſe they will not 
ferment with Acids, and that they contain Salts, which prevent their 
burning into Lime; but this is very miſerable Philoſophiſing, ſince 
their having Cryſtal for their Baſis is a ſufficient Reaſon why they 
ſhould not ferment with Acids, and Salts are too eaſily calcineable 
themſelves, to prevent any Thing elſe from calcining. Such is our 
Opinion of the Paper of a Gentleman for whom we have a very fin- 
cere Friendſhip, and whom we could have wiſhed to have ſeen out of 
the Liſt of Societarian Writers; but Partiality is inconſiſtent with the 
Intent of this Work, and we have that good Opinion of Mr. Simon, 
that we are perſuaded he will be glad to be ſet right, tho! at the Ex- 
pence of the Credit of ſome of his Opinions. 

The Society would, doubtleſs, have been ready endack to receive and 
countenance ſuch a Syſtem as this curious one; but if there could have 
been any Danger of that, the Succeſs is in a Manner inſured, by a 
recom mendatory Letter of the-Biſhop of Chyne, the Author of the 
Diſſertations on Tar-Water, and on the Non-exiſtence of Matter. 
This Gentleman's Opinions have long run counter to thoſe: of other 
People, in many Particulars ; but they have the ill Luck to fall in with 
thoſe of the Royal Society here: Bold as it may ſeem in us, we ſhall 
not, however, diſclaim our Cenſure of this Paper, becauſe of either 
the Society's or his approving it; but, to ſet the Matter in a fair 
Light, ſhall examine the Reaſons his Lordſhip gives for his doing ſo. 

His Lordſhip ſets out with telling us, that he had a thouſand other 

Things to do, and that the Subje& was much out of his Way: Theſe 
are two very ſubſtantial Reaſons why he ſhould not have written 
about it at all ; but we cannot allow them of any Force in the giv- 
ing Credit to what he has choſen to write in ſpite of them, 
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[ He fays, the Author ſeems to put it out of Doubt, that there 
| is a petrifying Quality both in the Lake, and in the Earth about 
= it. This may ſeem to be the Caſe to his Lordſhip; but we are apt to 


believe it does not ſeem ſo to any one who has any Sort of Acquaint- 
ance with the Subject. His Lordſhip approves his Doctrine of the 
Places where Springs ouze up from the Bottom of the Lake, as the 
only ones where this petrifying Power reſides: He does not wonder, he 
ſays, 
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ſays, how People ſhould have milf) at theſe particular Spots, in their 
Experiments ; but he ſeems not to ſee that he ought to wonder, that 
ſuch vaſt Numbers of Pieces of Wood as are found petrified in the 
Lake, ſhould have been carried ſo very luckily to theſe particular 
Places, and retained there till they were petrified, by the Water 
ouzing up in them. The Place where a Spring riſes in a Body of 
Water is certainly the very laſt Place in it where Pieces of Wood 
will lie ſtill and quiet to receive its Effects. | 

| His Lordſhip mentions the Syſtem eſtabliſhed by ſome Authors, 

that Stones are organized Vegetables, and are produced from Seed ; 
but he ſerves this, as we do the Papers of the Philoſophical Thinke- 
tions, he brings it in only with Intent to overthrow it; he eſtabliſhes 
againſt it his own Syſtem, that Stones are Vegetables unorganized. 
We are apt to ſuſpect that this, notwithſtanding it comes from fo great 
a Man as the Biſhop of Cloyne, i is a Sort of Hibernian Propoſition; all 
the Authors who have written on Vegetables, have deſcribed them to 
be organized Bodies, containing various Veſſels replete with Juices of 
different Kinds, and taking up the Matter that ſerves for their Growth 
and Accretion from ſome other Body, by means of Roots : If this be 
allowed a fair Definition of a Vegetable, w what is this unorganized or- 
ganized Body of his Lordſhip's ? He gives an Inſtance of it in com- 
mon Cryſtal : but this unhappily contradicts another Part of the 2 50 
nition, beſide this Matter of the Organization; for tho fixed by it 
Baſe to ſome ſolid Matter, it does not receive its Encreaſe from 1 | 
but from. Matter added to its oppoſite End or Point, either from Wa- 
ter or from Vapour in which it was before ſuſpended. 

_ His Lordſhip obſerves, that other Vegetables grow by attraQting 2 
Feen, of Salt into their Tubes: This is not true; but if it was, 
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Matter. 
His Lordſhip adds, that the * it in many Places impreguated with | 1 
fuch Salts : In Proof of this he obſerves, 1. That he has ſeen. Pillars of 
Stone corroded and conſumed by the Air in Sicily. 2. That he has 
elſewhere ſcen Marble corroded by the Air in the ſame Manner: And 
thirdly, that it is common to ſee the ſofter Stones corroded to Pieces; 
and mouldering . 2 the mere Effects of the Air in the ſame 


Manner. | 
We 
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what Right have Stones to be called Vegetables, while his Lordſhip's | 
ſelf does not pretend that they have any ſuch Tubes, or any ſuch At- il 
traction, but are formed by the very Accretion of their conſtituent N 
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We are as ready as his Lordſhip to allow-theſe Facts; but we do 
not know how it is, but living on this Side the Water, we are in- 
clined to differ ſtrangely in the Concluſion drawn from them. We 
are convinced by them, that the Air is in many Places impregnated 
with ſuch Salt as will deſtroy Stone, but we cannot make out what his 


Lordſhip meant to prove by them, that is, that the Air is impregnated 


with ſuch Salts as will make Stone. His Lordihip ſeems to imagine, 
that the Air in this Caſe takes up the Particles of Stone ſeparated from 
the reſt; but this is not the Caſe, they moulder away, and fall down 
in Form of Duſt. His Lordſhip obſerves farther, that Air may be- 
come ſaturated with Salts in the Earth, and may then petrify Wood 


as it aſcends toward the Surface: We are unluckily of Opinion, as to 


this, that Salt and Stone are not the ſame Thing ; and conſequently 
that the Air's impregnating Wood with Salt would not petrify it. He 
obſerves farther, that the inſinuating of fuch Salts into the Wood 


| ſeems confirmed by Mr. Simon's having obſerved fome hexagonal 


Cryſtals in the woody Part : This may ſeem to prove to his Lordſhip 


that there was Salt in the Wood, but to us it only proves that there 


was Cryſtal there, ſince theſe hexagonal Cryſtals are as much Cryſtal 
as the kerry Stone of the ſame Kingdom. That their Preſence proves, 
that the Wood contains Salt, does not appear to us, unleſs Salt and 
Cryſtal are the ſame Thing, which is a Conceſſion we are not at pre- 
ſent in a Humour to make his Lordſhip. 

His Lordſhip farther obſerves, that a petrifying Quality ſhews itſelf 
in all Parts of the Globe; in Water, in Sands, and m Earth : But this 
is an Aſſertion without Proof, and is founded'only on there being pe- 
trified Subſtances found in Water ; which is no better an Evidence 
than that Houſes produce Tables and Chairs, becauſe we frequently 
find them there: He adds, that even Animal Bodies are not exempt 
from the ſame Law, and that a Child has been found petrified in its 
Mother's Womb. When his Lordſhip will give us Proof of this, we 
will readily allow him all the reſt; but we are apt to be of Opinion, 
that his Lordſhip is the only Perſon, in the Character of a Philoſo- 
pher, who ever believed it (the Members of the Royal Society always 
excepted. ) 

He obſerves, that Grottos, Lakes, Springs, and Rivers, are in many 
Parts remarkable for the ſame Quality. His Lordſhip is very good at a 
round Aſſertion, but we do not at prefent recollect ſo much as one of all 
theſe numerous Places where Wood is turned to Stone at this Time: 

There 
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There are many indeed whoſe Waters contain a large Quantity of 
Spar, and will depoſit it in Cruſts upon the Surfaces of Sticks and 
other Things that fall into them, but the Wood is not petrified by 
any of all theſe. His Lordſhip, we hope, will enter into the Diſ- 
tinction between Incruſtation and Petrifaction; and if any Thing 
more than the former is the Effect of any Spring, Lake, or River, 
Known to his Lordſhip, we ſhall allow ſome Weight in the Argu- 
ment. His Lordſhip is ſomewhat unlucky in his Inſtances of this 
Quality of Petrifaction; beſides the petrified Child, juſt mentioned, 
he refers us to Coral and Amber, the one of them as far from a Pe- 
trifaclion as the other, the former a Vegetable, the latter a Native 
Foſſil, a Bitumen of the ſolid Kind i in its natural Form. 


e 1 II. 
An Eſay on the Formation of Pebbles. 


\HIS is of the N 3 of thoſe truly Societarian Diſſertations, 
in which the Author forgets the Subject he ſet out upon, and 
never ſays a Word more of it than what we meet with in the Title. 
It ſtands in the four hundred and eighty-third Number of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and is written by the immortal Author of the 
Diſſertation on Stittlebacks, and communicated to the Society by no 
leſs a Man, than the Diſcoverer of what the Society took to be the 
Plantula Seminalis in the Seed of the Gramen Tremulum. 

It would not be very unreaſonable to expect from what the 1 
tells us is the Buſineſs of his Treatiſe, ſomething on the Manner in 
v hich theſe common Stones have been conſtructed; but the i ingenious 
Mr. Arderon does not ſeem to remember that he F. any ſuch 
Thing: He makes it his principal Buſineſs to treat of the breaking of 
Pebbles, inſtead of the making of them ; and as to this, all that he 
tells us is, that they often are broken, we may inform ourſelves how 
they come ſo as well as we can. The great Diſcovery he has made 
is, * there are found broken Pebbles in Gravel Pits, the Pieces of 
ſome of which lie near together, thoſe of others at a greater Diſtance, 

and that of ſome only one Piece is found in the Place; in conſe- 
quence of which it ſeems, that they were broken elſewhere, and a 
Fart of the Pieces left behind, or elſe that the Pieces broken from 
5 them 
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them have been fince carried away: This laſt is a Suſpicion worthy a 
Member of the Roya! Society. He concludes his ' Obſervations on 
theſe broken Pebbles with a very elaborate Argument, ſerving ' to 
prove, that they were not created in that State. This laſt: Buſineſs 
ſeems about of a Piece with a Treatiſe commemorated in the Acta 
Eruditorum of a grave German, who ſpent four hundred and eighty 
odd Pages, to prove that a foffil Thigh- Bone of an Elephant was not 
created alone in the Stone Quarry in which it was found, but had 


once been a Part of an entire Animal. 


What is it then, upon the Whole, that this Gentleman honours the 
Society with a Communication of ? why, that there are broken Peb- 
bles found in Pits, and that they were not created in that broken State: 
A moſt amazing Diſcovery, and truly worthy its Author and its Hear- 
ers! Would it not have been as well to have added, if not according 
to the Promiſe in the Title, how theſe Bodies were formed, at leaſt 
how it was that they were broken? but as he has choſen to omit 
this, it may not be foreign to our Intent in this Work to add both. 

A firſt Principle to be advanced toward the explaining the Forma- 
tion of Pebbles, is, that they are compoſed of a Matter once ſuſ- 
tained in a Fluid. This is ſufficiently evinced by mere Inſpection, 
the regular Diſpoſition of the Coats they are compoſed of, being ſuch 
as could have its Origin from nothing but the Preſſure of an An 
Fluid on every Part equally. 2 

The Matter of which Pebbles are Sampo is ; Cryſtal celtic 
opake by an Admixture of Earth, and coloured by the ſame Mat- 
ter. This debaſed Cryſtal once floated in a Fluid, and was of va- 
rious Colours and Degrees of Purity, according to the Nature and 
Quantity of the earthy Matter in it: When, from an Evaporation 
of the ſuperfluous Humidity, or from ſome other Principle of equal 


Force, the ſuſpended ſolid Matter began to get together, and form 


viſible Moleculæ, its firſt Concretions appear to have been into ir- 
regularly figured Maſſes of ſmall Size, round which larger Quan- 
tities of Matter, of the ſame, or nearly the ſame; Kind afterwards con- 
creted ; and, finally, after the Addition of a Number of Coats of this 
Kind, the coarſer Matter ſtill left in the ambient Fluid formed an ex- 
ternal Cruſt or Coat covering all the reſt. All this is evident, from 
the breaking a common Pebble of the cruſtated Kind; we find in its 
Center the ſmall Maſs formed by the firſt Concretion juſt mentioned, 
and round this we find other Matter diſpoſed in Cruſts, all of the 


. ſame 
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fame debaſed cryſtalline Kind, but of different Colin aceorging, 


to the Nature of the debaſing Earth; till a Gas Matter forms an 
external Coat, and ſurrounds . . Whole. 


Such has evidently been the Origin of Pebbles in 2 general; but 


we meet with ſome indeed that are Exceptions to it, ſome that have 
no central Nucleus, but are either of one ſingle Colour, or of ſeveral 


Colours lefs regularly arranged. Theſe have all been the Effect of 


fing!e Coneretions, all formed at once, as the Nucleus's. juſt men- 


tioned were: in the firſt, the component Matrer has been all of one 


Kind; in the latter, Matter of ſeveral Kinds has concreted together, 
and has been blended juſt as the Motion of the F iid 3 it was formed 


in diſpoſed it. 


Such has, unqueſtionably, been the Formation of Pebbles. 11 
remains to enquire into the Manner in which many of them have 


been broken. We account for them as Concretions formed in a 


Fluid; that Fluid afterwards put in Motion by Winds, Currents, 


or Ni rer other Cauſe, would naturally roll away vaſt Quantities of 


theſe little roundiſh Bodies along with it; juit as Pebbles at this Time 
.are, in Inundations, rolled along the Bottom of Rivers : In their Mo- 


tion, they could not but ſtrike often againſt one another, and at the 
Ceſſation of that Motion, they 1 muſt needs have fallen upon and re- 


coiled againſt one another in a much more forcible Manner than 


during their rolling on. The finding Pebbles in ſuch vaſt Con- 


geries in the Earth, and the Diſpoſition and Arrangement of thoſe 


Congeries, prove, beyond a Doubt, their having been once carried 
along by Water ; and when this is granted, it will appear very plain- 
1y, that of thoſe broken by accidental Blows againſt one another in 
their State of Motion, the Pieces will not be found together; and 
of thoſe broken by their claſhing together at the Shock of a ſudden 
Stop, the Pieces will neceſſarily be found either together, or very near 
one another, 

Mr. A4rderon obſerves, that among the Fragments of Pebbles, 
ſome have ſharp Edges and pointed Corners, as if freſh broken, 


others have blunted Edges and rounded Ends, as if altered after the 


Breaking, by rolling about among other hard Bodies. This, like all 
the reſt that he has ſiid, might as well have come from a Gravel- 
digger, as from a Member of the Royal Society, for there is no Reaſon 


alledged for it by the Author. It is evident, however, according to 
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the Syſtem juſt advanced, that the Pebbles broken by the Shock of 


ſtopping at once where they have ever ſince remained, muſt give us 
Fragments with ſharp Edges and Corners, as there has nothing hap- 
pened fince to alter them; and that thofe broken in their Paſſage, 
and rolled about for a long Time afterwards, Oy afford Frags 
ments with.battered or blunted Terminations. 

To this. no Account of the Formation and Breaking of Pebbles, the 
Author adds ſome Obſervations on the Strata, and Matters contained 
in them, which will be a laſting Honour to the Society, as well as 
to himſelf : He ſays there are found among them Fragments of Mar- 
ble, Sand-Stone, and Gypſum, of various Kinds, moſt of which have 
obtained the Hardneſs of Pebbles, as it ſeems to — by lying 
among them. 

To this it is to be anſwered, that were! is no ſuch Thing as Marble 
or Gypſum ever found in Gravel-Pits, nor indeed any Fragments of 
what it is natural to ſuppoſe he means by the Word Sand- Stone; that; 
however, is ſo vague a Term, that there is no arguing about it. We 
have ſeen, with Bis worthy Patron Mr. Baker, many of his Marbles, 


as he calls them, and have convinced him, as far as ſuch a Man is 


capable of Conviction, that they are not, nor ever were, Marbles ; 
nor will it be more difficult to do the ſame by his Gypſums. Mr. 
Arderon, however, is not the only Man who has fallen into this Er- 
ror, as to the Marbles, tho' that of the petrified Gypſum he may 
pretty ſafely claim to himſelf, The Engliſb Jaſpers are, in general, 
but coarſe ones; they are found in our Gravel Pits, and many of 
them have ſome Reſemblance of Marble, particularly a black and 


white Kind, which is extremely frequent, and is probably the very 
Subſtance which Mr. Arderon took for Marble. It is found in ſmall 


Maſſes, without any external Coat or Cruſt, and has the white 
Veins moderately large; the Black is the Ground; this is of a very 
conſiderable Hardneſs; and if it ever had been Marble muſt indeed 
have been greatly altered fince. There is, however, no Ground for. 
ſuppoſing it any Thing of the Marble Kind, except from ſome faint 
Reſemblance in Colour. All the Marbles, properly fo called, are 
compoſed of Spar; they ferment with Acids, and are diſſolved by 
them ; and they very readily calcine into Lime. On the contrary, 
this Stone, like all the other Jaſpers, has Cryſtal for its Baſis; it 


does not at all ferment with Acids; it does not calcine, but runs into 
3 Glass, = 
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Glaſs, in a ſtrong Fire; and when ſtruck againſt a Steel, it gives Fire 
in the Manner of a Flint, which nothing of the Marble Kind can do. 
We are to add alſo to this, an Obſervation, which, if Mr. Ardoron 
could have had any Idea of, would have prevented all this Error; 
which is, that Marble is not capable of receiving this additional 
Hardneſs: abſolute Petrifaction can only take Place in Subſtances 
whoſe Texture is to be broken by Water; in other Bodies ſaid to be 


petrified, the ſtony Matter only fills up the Pores between the Par- 


ticles of the Body, whoſe whole Subſtance yet remains unaltered, 
only that a different Matter is introduced among it; this would have 
been the Caſe in regard to theſe Maſſes; if they ever had been Mar- 


ble, their marbly Matter would have remained, and tho' altered in 


Hardneſs by the Addition of a harder Matter, they would ſtill have 


been i in Part foluble in Acids, and in Part calcinable into Lime ; 


which is not the Caſe with any of them ever yet tried. 


As to Pieces of Gypſum, or Plaiſter-Stone, they are found in Gra- 


vel Pits in many Places, but they are always entire Gypſum, ſtill 


unaltered in any reſpect; fo that either Mr. Arderon did not examine 
the Hardneſs of thoſe Pieces he met with, or elſe he took ſome other 


Things for Gypſums; which would not be wonderful in a Member 
of a Society, of which, others have taken Belemnites for foſſil Ra- 
diſhes, and Ludus Helmontii for petrified Sturgeon ; and who, till our- 


ſelves laughed them out of the Error, kept them under thoſe Names 


in their Collections. The laſt of theſe Bodies we ought not indeed 
to mention in this Place, without doing the proper Honour to this 
very Mr. Arderon, who, in one of his immortal Papers, preſerved in 
theſe Tranſactions, deſcribes a Piece of it under the Name of a 
Foſſil, more curious than all the reſt ; which had been cracked, 
and had the Salts of Water petrified in the Crevices; and which, 
tho' he acknowledges that it has a great Reſemblance to a Honey- 
Comb, yet, he aſſures us, he originally took for the Bones of the 
Head of a great Fiſh: And tho' he acknowledges alſo, that he thinks 
there is ſomething in it that anſwers to the Deſcription of the Ludus 
Helmontii, yet he ſeems too ſenſible of the great Honour derived to 
him from his former Conjecture, to be brought to omit printing it. 
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„ 
F the Di 22 of the St trata of the Z arth. 


"0 OD WA R D, and a Set of Friflers like himſelf, have ad- 
vanced ſome remarkable Things-indeed in regard to the Diſ- 
en of the Strata of this Terraqueous Globe; but Mr. Arderon, 
conſcious of the Uncertainty and Imperfection of Accounts taken 
from general Obſervations, gives us, in the four hundred and eighty- 
third Number of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, bis Syſtem, from 
ſuch as, he aſſures us, he had made only in his own-County. 

The amazing Skill of the Creator of all Things, he ſays, has laid 

at Top of all, Vegetable Mould, compoſed of various Subſtances, pro- 
per to imbibe and conduct Moiſture to the Roots of Trees and Plants; : 
Sands and Pebbles, he ſays, are laid under this, to carry off the re- 
dundant Moiſture; and, that this may not run away too far; thin 
Strata of Clay are placed between to ſtop it; and, finally, leſt theſe 
thin Bcds of Clay ſhould give way, they are ſupported by Cruſts of a 
harder and Ae ee Subſtance. 

This is much ſuch a Sort of Panegyric on Almighty Wiſdom, as it: 
would be (to deſcend to ourſelves) to celebrate a Mathematician for. 
finding out that two and three make five. If the Perfection of Wiſ- 
dom is ſeen in this Sort of Structure, in the ſuperficial Parts of the 
Earth, what is the Calc in the Millions of Places where this is not 
| obſerved? We are apt to believe, that other Counties of England 
are as fruitful, and as well ſuited to all the Neceffities of the Taha: 
bitants, as Norfolk; and yet this Diſtribution does not run thro' them 
all. If this Structure of the Earth be neceſſary for its Fertility, what 

comes of all thoſe Tracts of Land in which there is no Iron Stone 
at all; of ſome of the moſt fruitful Spots we know of, in which 
there is no more than this ſimple Structure of Parts—a Vegetable 
Mould at Top, under that a Foot or two of Gravel, and under that 
Clay to an unknown Depth? What we would inculcate from this 
ſhort Obſervation, is, that * ſhould — Things before 
they N them. 
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C HAP. VI. | 
Of the Mature of Stone. | 


; W E have been favoured with a conſiderable Number of Trea- 
| tiſes on the Formation of Stone, before the Period of the Ob- 
ſervation that gives riſe to this Article. It has been a Subject on which 
more than one Author has loſt ſome Reputation. Towrnefort, a Man 
of high Rank in Botany, has made himſelf immortally ridiculous by 
it; and ſome others, that ſhall be nameleſs at preſent, have written 
with much the fame Succeſs' about it. The preſent Diſſertation, - 
which is a very ſhort one, but confiderably rich in Matter for our 
| Purpoſe, the World owes to the very eminent the Lord Biſhop of 
Cloyne;; it ſtands in the four hundred and eighty-firſt Number of the. 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and is made a Sort of Sequel to ſome Ob- 
ſervations on Mr. Simons Account of the Lough Neags e 
already commemorated with proper Reſpect. | 
The Doctrine eftabliſhed in this Paper is the F ofibility of Stone; 
his Lordſhip quarrels with the common Definition of Stone, which 
calls it a Foſſil ineapable of F uſion, and afferts that he has known 
Stone melted, and, when cold, become Stone again, ſuch as it was 
before. We have, in another Place, given this noble Writer the due 
Praiſe for his Boldneſs in round Aſſertions; but this we ſhould not 
have been able to judge properly of, had he not added the Inſtance in 
which he faw it effected: He tells us, that the Matter thrown out 
of the burning Mountains is melted Stone, which, when it cools, be- 
comes Stone again, and is hewed, and employed in Building, at Cata- 
nea, and elſewhere in the neighbouring Places, being, as he tells us, 
a hard grey Stone. If to be hewed, and employed in Building, makes 
a Thing a Stone, we agree with his Lordſhip; that the Aſſertion is made 
out: but unluckily, other hard Subſtances may be uſed for theſe Pur- 
poſes; and this very Matter proves to be of that Number; for, on 
Examination, it does not appear that it either is, or ever was Stone, 
but a Mixture of metalline and ſulphurous Larter, ſometimes, indeed, 
with ſtony Matter among it; but when it is ſo, with that always un- 
altered farther than as by Calcination. Nothing is indeed more true 
than the Article of lafuũbility in the Definition of Stones: They 
5 are 
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are indeed incapable of Fuſion, as Stone, and whenever urged ſo far 
by the Violence of Fire alone, as well as by the Addition of other 
Materials, they do not ee when cold, into Stone again, but 


into Glaſs. 


His Lordſhip obſerves, that From, the Fuſion and Coaleſcence of this 
Matter thrown-out of, the burning Mountains, it ſeems not impoſ- 
fible for Stone to be caſt and run into Vaſes, Statues, and Relievos ; 
but unluckily, this depends on that Matter's being Stone, which is 
not a Fact: As to what he farther offers, in regard to the mixing 


Salts and Minerals with Stone to promote its Fuſion, there is no- 
thing more certain, than that it will aſſiſt it; but then it will run 


them, not into Stone again, but into abſolute Glaſs; Red Lead or 


Salt of Tartar will ſerve as Inſtances of the Minerals and Salts to be 


uſed on this Occaſion, and will never fail of their Effect. There 


wanted but one Thing to render this Paper perfect, which was, the 


inſtancing in it the Fuſile Marble, as it is called, of which the Pillars 


of ſome of our Gothic Buildings are compoſed, which are ſo extremely 


lender and long, that People have ſuppoſed they could not be hewn, 


but muſt have been caſt; Mr. Simon has ſtood his Lordſhip's Friend 


ſo far, as to call this in; he ſays in a Note, that, to confirm what 


the Biſhop ſays, he remembers that he was ſhewn two Pillars in a 


Church in France, of ſixty Feet high, ſaid to be all of a Piece, and 
to have -been run. Our own Gothic Cathedrals furniſh abundant. 
Inſtances. of ſuch Pillars ſaid to have been run too: But it is no 
more than ſaying ſo; theſe Pillars are of Marble; and it is an amaz- 
ing Thing that the People who have ventured to affert this of them 
in their Works, have not conſidered, that Marble, inſtead of melt- 
ing, calcines to Lime in a very ſmall Degree of Heat, Moſt of 
theſe Pillars in our Churches are made alſo of a Marble full of Sea- 
Shells petrified, as many of our Engliſb Marbles are; What is it ſup- 


poſed muſt have become of theſe while the Marble was melted? 


and how happens it that they did not ſink all to the Bottom, or ſwim 
all on the Top of the melted Maſs, not blend themſelves equally in 
every Part of it, as they have done. This Art of caſting Marble 
has been regretted by many, as one of the loſt Secrets of the An- 
tients; we are apt to believe that every reaſonable Man, after theſe 
Hints, will ſet it about upon à Footing with ht of nn Glaſs 
malleable. 


It 
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It is with ſome Regret that we have been obliged to treat. the Cha- 
racter of ſo great and worthy a Man as the Biſhop of Cſoyne, in the 


fame ludicrous Manner as thoſe of the Generality of the Members 


of the Royal Society. We wiſh very heartily he had kept out of our 
Way ; but as laughing at the Errors of the Papers of the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions is our Buſineſs 1 in this Work, we could no more 
paſs over ſo egregious a one as this, than. we could treat it in a more: 


ſerious Manner. 


© H AF. VII. 
The W ay in which Nature makes Cryſtal. 


HE Opinion: of the Gift philoſophic Ages Ain Cryſtal was, 
that it was Ice of a more than ordinary Hardneſs, and that it 


was formed, like other Ice, of Water; but of Water that had been 


frozen for a much longer Time. In vain is it that the Authors of 


more improved Ages have bantered this Syſtem out of Credit; we ſee 
it revived again in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


How much Honour does the Royal: Society of London 8 for 


its patronizing theſe Doctrines of Antiquity ! A Parcel of unlucky 


troubleſome People, have of late quarrelled with the Syſtems of Ages 


before, and, but for the Royal Society ſuch is the Fondneſs that Men 
have for every Thing that is new !—they would, in all Probability, 


have overthrown them for ever: Here, however, we have Champions 


who ſtand up in the Cauſe of every Error, that the Abſurdity of Man 


has ever invepted; not only the Formation of Cryſtal by Freezing is 
adopted by them in the memorable Paper that is the Subject of our 
preſent Conſideration, but the Doctrine of equivocal Generation, ef 


Sympathy and Antipathy, of the Force of the Mother's Imagination 
upon the Fœtus, and a hundred other like ones, after all the Con- 


tempt that has been thrown upon them by the little Philoſophers of 


an Age or two before, have the Honour to be received and counte- 
nanced there, nay, to be ſupported by Inſtances and Facts recorded, 

not unfrequently, with the Atteſtations of the Miniſter and Church- 
wardens. of the Pariſh : But of theſe in their proper Places. We 
could not deny ourſelves the Pleaſure of beſtowing this general and 


Juſt Encomium on. the Body whoſe Works we are animadverting up- 
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on, when NEG of ſo Arong an Inſtance as” this ia, may well: They 
deſerve it. | 

The Acvbunt of the Formation of ern Rands 10 the forey-inch 
N umber of their Tranſactions, and has for its Author Mausaitur. This 
Gentleman had been in Si erland, a Place where there is much Cry 12 
tal, and much Ice alſo, found; a very ſuffieient Proof for a Meniba 
of the Roya Society, that they were boch formed in the ſame Manner. 
He tells us, that the Mountains in that Part of the World are; many 
of them, always covered with Snow, which melting by the Summer 
Heat, and freezing again in the ſucceeding Cold, becomes Ice, and 
that this covered with freſh Beds of Snow falling on it again, freezes 
yet more and more ſtrongly, till at length it becomes Cryſtal, as hard 
and tranſparent as any Cryſtal in the World: He tells us, that there 
are whole Mountains compoſed of this Sort of Cryſtal, which are per- 
fectly hard, but which ſometimes erack and burſt with a prodigious 
Noiſe, leaving Crevices capable of ſwallowing Man and Horſe. 

General C Oglethorpe tells an excellent Story of a Fellow, who having . 
found ſome brown cryſtallized Spar in a Cave in Georgra, at a Time 
when People were all running mad after Mines there, brought ſome 
Specimens of it home; and declared he had found a Mine of Sugar- 
Candy: He had obſerved that it was brown enough and hard enough 
and clear enough for Sugar-Candy ; but till the General put him ih 
Mind of it, it had never come into his Head to taſte it. Our Author 
Muraltus, we find, diſcovered as many Proofs that Ice was Cryſtal, as 
the Georgian did that Spar was Sugar-Candy: But thete is no Que{- 
tion but that the Ice of theſe Mountains is Ice ſtill, and that if any 
Body of the General's Turn had been at his Elbow, to have put bim 
in Mind of trying whether a Piece of it would net melt in his 
Mouth, we ſhould probably never have been favoured Wal; his Ace- 
count of the Formation of Cryſtal. 

The Mountains covered with Ice have Cuvidies: as. will as other 
Mountains, and in thoſe Cavities there are Cryſtals formed, as Cryſ- 
tals are every where elſe : Few People, however, except ſuch as this 
Author, would have therefore concluded the Ice on 2 5 Ouifde to 
be the ſame Matter. | 3 18 15 
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of the Original of Fo 1_Shells, 


\HELLS of fevehdl | Kinds, wholly Win thoſe of Sea-F ich, 
known in different Parts of the World, as well as ſome unknown 

ones, and with theſe the Teeth, Vertebræ, and other Parts of Fiſhes, 

and other Inhabitants of the Sea, as well as of Land Animals, hive 


been at all Times found buried at great Depths in the Earth, in Places 


wholly out of the Reach of the Sea, according to the preſent Struc- 


ture of the Terraqueous Globe: It appeared by this, that the Sea, tho! 
now contained within its due Bounds by the great Word of him who 


faid, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and no farther, and here ſhall thy proud 
Waves be flayed, has once extended itſelf over the whole Surface of 
the Earth ; and as we have an Account of ſuch a Cataſtrophe in the 


Hiſtory of the univerſal Deluge, recorded in a Book, which, of all : 
others, it is moſt our Intereſt to believe, it has been generally eſtabliſh- 


ed as a certain Fact, that theſe Shells were left at the Places where 


they are now found, at the Time of that Inundation; and we have been 


proud of having met with fo ſtrong a Proof of fo wonderful an Event. 
Little Philoſophers are generally no great Believers : The Royal So- 


ciety contemned the Uſe of Arguments of this Kind, and its Members 


ſet themſelves to work to prove, that theſe pretended Remains of Sea- 
Animals buried at Land never were Parts of Sea-Animals at all. Mr. 
Beaumont convinced himſelf and the Royal Society, by Arguments well 
calculated to ſerve ſuch a Purpoſe, that the Remains of Star-Fiſh; 

called Entrochi; and now found immerſed in the hardeſt Marble, 
were not the Remains of any Sea-Animal, or of any Production of 
another Place than that they are now in ; he argues, that they are 
Plants growing in theſe ſubterraneous Places, and proves, as Dr. 
Richard Roe obſerves of the Societarian Proofs in general, as plain as 


that two and two make five, that they have made their Way thro' 
the ſolid Body of the Marble i in their Growth, as readily and a 


as the ſuperterranean Plants do in the Air. 
But this is little to the Diſcoveries made by Dr. Grifin Hatley, in 
11 TOE: which is immediately the Subject of our Preſent Animad- 
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verſions, and which ſtands in the hundred and fifty-fifth. Number 
of the Tranſactions. 

This very philoſophic Writer, being at Hunton in Kent, found 
there, at a great Depth in a Marle Pit, a great Number of Conchitæ, 
reſembling Sea-Fith of the teſtaceous Kind. Some of them, he tells 
us, were of the turbinated, others of the bivalve Kind; they were 
all, he ſays, perfectly formed, and differed in nothing one from 
another, when of the ſame 1 = that ſome of them were 


„ 4 % 


E ES N 

This is the Account the Doctor gives of the Conchitæ he Gund. in 
this Place; and one would think any body would have inferred from 
the Whole, that Bodies, having the Shape, Colour, and all the Cha- 
racters and Qualities of Shells, were really Shells, by ſome Acci- 
dent buried in the Place where he found them; ſuch, one would 
think, would be the Concluſion formed by any, rational Creature on 
making ſuch an Obſervation; but the Members of the Royal Society 
are famous for reaſoning wrong upon right Principles; a Character 
that refers them to a Set of Men I ſhall not name at preſent. The 
Doctor, who writes his Diſſertation on them, is a true Societarian 
every. Inch of him ; he reviſes the Whole, and declares upon it, 
that. the Bodies he had found were not Shells, but were Productions 
of the Place where: they then lay. When a Man has eſtabliſhed a a 
falſe Theory, be never i is long to ſeek for Arguments of the ſame Kind 
to ſupport it. 

The Doctor firſt obſerves, that theſe Shells, tho very like ſome 
gea-ſhells i in Figure, Texture, and Qualities, yet were thinner than 
any real Shells. 2. That many of the Bivalve Kinds appeared to be 
in ſieri, not in regard to their Shape indeed, for that he allows to be 
perfect in them all, but in reſpe& of their Hardneſs; in regard to 
which, he obſerved, he ſays, ſome in all the States of their Progreſs to 
Perfection, and could make them out from the fiſt Rudiments to the 
perfect State and Hardneſs of the reſt. This is the Doctor's unanſwer- 
able Argument againſt their being, as Fools had ſuppoſed them, 
the Spoils of Animals, 3. That the Bivalves are often imperfect, 
one fingle Value only being found, not the two which make the com- 

pleat Shell. 

Theſe are the Argument «ink the Conchite being real Shells; 

and 
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and from theſe the Author itlvances to propoſe his Opinion, as to 
what they truly are, He imagines them to be real animal Produc- 
tions, tho not brought from eſſe where, or the real Spoils or Exuviæ 
bf Animal Bodies. His Syſtem is, that all Bodies, Animal and Ve- 
getable, as Well as Miner#l, owe their Figure to Salts ; and that if 
after they ire dead, vr withered, they are ea upon the Surface ef the 
Earth, che Rain falling upon them diſſolves their Salts, and Waſhing 
theta down With it into the Firth, they there concrete again into 
their own Forms, and afford Bodick holly hike thoſe they 9 
belopged to. | 

This we dare propoſe to the World as 4 85 ſtem as vs truly anphiloſo- 
phical as ever appeared in the Philoſophical Tranfacttens: : It is, in- 
deed, fo extenfive in Its Confequences, that we are apt to beheve the 
Author Hftnſelf hardly faw to the End of them. Allow it but for a 
Truth, and it not 55 accounts for Shells and Teeth, and all the 
other animal Remains, waſhed into the Earth in their Salts, if you 
can contfive to find the Way that they got above Ground, over the 
Place where they are now buried, but it excellently explains that 
ſtrange Phenomena of Fern Leaves found in the Coal Slates : It 
makes out the Poffibility alſo of thoſe figured Foſſils mentioned in 
another of thefe Chapters, containing the Petrifactions (as they 
were errofeouſly called by thoſe who found them) of Spiders, Cater- 
illars, and Bees, but gives us alfo great Hope of "anding foſſil 
1255 Tygers, and Elephants, fince theſe Creatures lying upon the 
Surface 01 180 Earth when dead, as well as Cockle-ſhells, and in- 
deed. forrtewhat more naturally, may have their Salts waſhed into the 
Eärth by the ſupervening Rains, and thofe Salts may concrete again 
in the Wag of Earth, or of hard Rocks, into the perfect Forms of 
Lions and Tygers again, as eafily as the Aſhes of a Plant into the 
Plant again, under a Glaſs, in the famous chymical Operation. What 

Reafonimgs ! and whit Foundations for them 
The Dodor obſerves, that ſome of the Shells he found under 
Ground were thinner than any in a recent State. We would fain 
teach theſe Gentlemen the Modeſty of not circumſcribing Nature 
within the Bounds of their own ſcanty Knowledge : All that the 
Doctor had any Right to affirm in this Caſe was, that they were 
thinner than any telint Shells he knew; but how many hundred 
Shells does the dea produce, that ſuch an Author as this — did 
Ee2 not 
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not know? We may venture to affirm, that. every Shell-ſhop in 
London will produce. Shells thinner than the thinneſt be found among 


theſe, So that this Objection againſt their being the real Remains of 
Animals, is eaſily got over, by obſerving, that they belonged only to a 


recent Species which the Doctor did not know, and indeed we ſee very 


little Reaſon from his Account to ſuppoſe that he knew any ; he does 
ſeem indeed to be able to diſtinguiſh between a Bivalve and Turbinate 
Shell, which is much for a Fellow of that Society, one of the moſt 


eminent Members of which, at the late Mr. Fones's Sale, took up a 
Pecten, and aſked if that was not the Buccinum which ſuch a Gen- 


tleman had been ſpeaking of. 

As to the ſecond Argument ire 8 8inſt Truth bi this great 
Author, namely, that the Conchitz he found were not all perfect. of 
their due Degree of Hardneſs, but that many of them were 2 fert, 


and only exhibited the firſt Rudiments; one would be apt to imagine 


by it that he meant that they were in the fame Sort of State that 


the Bear's Cubs are ſaid to - before the Parent Animal licks them 


into Form; but by examining the Context, (the only Way for get- 
ting at the Meaning of Authors who either cannot or will not ex- 
preſs themſelves clearly) we find that he means by the ſecond Af- 
ſertion, no more than 1 he does by the firſt, namely, that ſome 
of the Shells were not ſo perfect, as he calls it, that is, were not fo 
hard as others. We are to inform this Author, that Hardneſs and 


Perfection, in Foſſil Shells, is not the ſame Thing, but that there are 


in the Strata about Mooluich, Shells both of the Turbinate and 
Bivalve Kind ſo very ſoft, that moſt of them will fall to Pieces on 
touching, yet as perfect as the hardeſt in the World; indeed rather 
more ſo. This Author expreſsly tells us, that by his Account of 
the Shells #7 eri, he does not ſpeak 1 in regard to their Shape, which 
is as perfect as in the others, but in regard to their Hardneſs and 
Thickneſs ; we have his own Word for it, that this is all he means 
by the Expreſſion, and the Society may have our Word for it, that 
in that Senſe the Expreſſion means nothing. 

His grand Argument of all, which he reſerves for the laſt, is, that 
he finds many fingle Valves without their Fellows, and that there- 
fore they never were perfect, nor. ever belonged to an Animal of the 
Shell-Fiſh Kind. It appears then impoſſible to this Author, that 
the two Shells of the Bivalve ſhould be ſeparated after it is dead, for 
we 
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ve do not ſuppoſe that even Dr. Harley imagined theſe poor Creatures, 
if they had been real Shell-Fiſh, would have been buried alive there. 
Let dhe Gentlemen who are ao his Opinion, look upon the Sea- 
Coaſts | any where, and ſee,” out of the Number of Shells of the Bivalve 
Kind thrown up there, how very few they find in Pairs; it would 
be of a Piece with Dr. Hatley's Reaſoning, to conclude, that all the 
ſingle Valves found there were formed by the Salts of others exhaled 
into the Air: As reaſonable to the full as the OPENS that the 
fingle foflil Valyes are formed in this Manner. : 
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CHAP. © 
Of Ambergris. 


* Royal Society of London, wiſe, learned, and inquiſitive, as 
it always was, vas long ignorant of the true Nature of this 
precious Perfume. It is not till in the ninety-ſeventh Num- 

ber of their Tranſactions that we meet with any Account of it; and 

the Author of the Paper, in that Number in which it is treated of, 

.not content with the Praiſe of ſo eminent and egregious a Diſcovery as 

| he had made, ill- naturedly uſhers it into the World with a cunning 

„ Bneer at the whole Body, for their long Ignorance and Error about 

the Subject of it: Before he tells them what it is, he aſſures them that 

it is not, as ſuppoſed, either the Scum or the Excrement of a Whale. 

It grates us ſorely to ſee a Man reviling the very Body he belongs to: 

And however artfully worded this taunting Cenſure may be, we are 

very well aſſured it cannot be levelled, as pretended by ſome, againſt 

the Ignorance of the World in general, but is evidently pointed at that 
of the Royal Society in particular. What the Scum of a Whale is, 

ll who in the Univerſe can tell? who ever heard of ſuch a Term? or 

i who will ever be able to annex any Idea to it, till ſuch a Work as we 

0 have already ſolicited the Publication of—an Explanation of the Lan- 

i guage of the Royal Society—ſhall be publiſhed. It muſt be allowed, 

= even by the bittereſt Enemies of that great and learned Body, that no 

Mouth but a Societarian one could have uſed ſuch a Phraſe as Scum 
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a Whale; and we will venture to affirm, that tho' there have been 
People who have fantaſtically called Aſſafœtida Devil's Dung, no- 
body but the Members of the 1 Society ever took Ambergris for 
a Whale's Excrements. 
After exploding Errors, the next Thing is to eftaMlih Truth in their 
Place; the Author of this ſharp-Cenfure of the Society makes them 
amends for the Affront, by telling them what the Thing i ls, that they 
had fo much miſtaken the Origin of, 

Ambergris, he informs them, is a vegetable Refa, iſſuing out of 
| the Root of a Tree: He was aware of the Objection that might be 
made to him, that Ambergris was only found at Sea, and about Sea- 
Coaſts; and he has provided a Salvo for it, that ſhews himſelf to be of 
the truly Philoſophic Breed, notwithſtanding his Severity to his Bre- 
thren: He tells us, that this Tree, at what Diſtance ſoever it grows 
from the Sea, that is, if it grows in the Middle of the Continent, al- 
ways ſhoots out its Roots towards the Sea, and they never ceaſe grow- 
Ing till their Extremities are in the Water; it is then, and only then, 
he ſays, that it oozes out the Ambergris; and this, he informs us, is 
of ſo 1 a Nature, that it adheres firmly to the Root itſelf, unleſs 
the Motion of the Sea, and its Weight (which is fo very great, that, 
he immediately tells Uſe it floats upon the Surface of the Water) 
{ſeparates it. 

"Tho laſt Buſineſs of 4 Aechbr of a new Diſcovery i is, the applying 
it to Uſe: The Author of this important one is no more deficient in 
this than in the other Parts of his Office; he propoſes the making Am- 
bergris as cheap as Pitch or Roſin, by making Plantations of theſe 
Trees near the Sea, in Places where the Stream ſets toward the Shore, 
the Conſequence of which, he tells us, will be, that all the Amber- 
gris produced by them will be thrown on Shore. We verily believe 
this laſt Aſſertion; but we cannot help lamenting the Loſs of all the 


Advantage that might have been made of this noble Project, by the - 


Author's forgetting to tell us what Tree this is. 


The Society, not over famous for finding out the Defects of their 


own Performances, ſeemed not to have diſcovered this Deficiency in 


our Author's Memoir. They very modeſtly recant their former Er- 


rors, and publiſh this auzhentic and true Account of — with 
the very Cenſure on themſelves at the Head of it. 
The World will not wonder, that, after this accurate, true, and ſci- 


eptific Account of Ambergris, the FINE Society remained perfectly 
ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with their Knowledge of it. Their Security on this Head 
laſted from the Time of their ninety-ſeventh Number in which it was 
publithed, till their three hundred and eighty-fifth. It would, pro- 
bably, have laſted till this Time, had not a very eminent Gentleman, 
one Dr. Baylſton, about that Time made a Diſcovery that entirely de- 
ſtroyed the Reputation of the former, and brought the Society into 
better Humour with themſelves than they had been ſince the Time of 
that pretended Amendment of their original Error. This very faith- 
ful Relater of what he tells them he had ſeen with his own Eyes, 
brought them back very nearly to their original Opinion; if he does 
not prove it to be te Excrements of the Whale, he comes ſo near it as 
to make it an Excrement of the ſame Animal, tho' of another Kind. 
He informs the World, that Ambergris is an Animal Subſtance, ori- 
ginally moiſt, and ſecreted in a peculiar Bag placed near the genital 
Parts of the male Sperma Ceti Whale. He tells us, the Bag it is con- 
tained in has no viſible Inlet or Outlet for it, and that it is ſometimes 
found quite empty, yet entire. 

The Account he gives of this Diſcovery refers it, like moſt other great 
ones, to Accident; he ſays, it was at firſt diſcovered by Chance, twenty 
Pound Weight of it being found on the cutting up of one of theſe Fiſh- 
es; and that after this the Fiſhermen having been very cautious in 
ſearching all the Whales they killed, often found Quantities of it in 
them: He obſerves, that it has never been found in any other Species 
of Whale beſide this, nor ever in the Females even of this Species. 

However eaſy the Society had been during the long Interval be- 
tween theſe two Papers, they were rouſed by this laſt, and become 
now buſy enough about it. When a Blunder is once ſtarted among 
this great Body, there never want Members to puſh it farther, But 
one more Number of their Works was publiſhed before the often 
. commemorated, and often to be commemorated Mr. Dudley, took up 
the Subject. We find him, in the three hundred and eighty- ſeventh 
Number, adding to his moſt accurate and ſcientifie Hiſtory of Whales, 
his Thoughts on this Whale Excrement, as he calls it: A Paper wor- 
thy ſuch a Supplement! and a Supplement worthy ſuch a Paper. In 
this memorable Piece he enters into the Origin of the great Dr. Boy/- 
fton's Diſcovery ; he will by no Means allow Chance or Accident the 
Honour of fo glorious an Event, but is of Opinion, that the firſt 
Ambergris ever found in a Whale, was ſought for there, and that 
what gave them the Hint for ſuch a Search, was the finding Amber- 
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gris-in its looſe State on the Shores of the Summer Nandi, and aw 01g 


the Bahamas, where the dead Whales were frequently caſt up. and 
their Carcaſes broke up by the Waves. 


After the Diſcovery was made, however, he tells us, that the Leamned 


were divided as to what the Subſtance really was; ſome, he fays, 


taking it to be the Semen of the Whale, as it was found only in the 


Male, and in him about the Teſtes ; and others, the Excrements, 
from its being lodged near the Part at which they are voided ; the 
Aſſertors of this laſt Opinion maintaining, as well as thoſe of the 


firſt, that the Males only of theſe Whales carried this precious Per- 


fume in them, ſeem to have taken it for grantee, that the F emale 
produced. no Excrement at all. 


It may be added by the bye, that the Bag in which the Argbetali 


was faid to be contained, being agreed on all Hands to have neither 


Inlet nor Outlet, agreed equally ** with the one or the other of 


theſe Opinions. 


After thus diſcufling tbe Origin and Nature of Arabergris found in 
Whales, he comes. to the Matter of Fact, that it really was found 
there. On this Occaſion he calls in Mr. A:4ins, who, he tells us, had 
followed the Whale-Fiſhery many Years, and particularly was one of 
the firſt who caught the Sperma Ceti Whales, and diſcovered this pre- 

cious Subſtance in them. His Account is, that the Ambergris is 

found in Balls of a roundiſh Figure, and various Size, in the Body of 
the Animal, lying looſe in a large oval Bag, which he compares to a 
Smith's Pair of Bellows, and ſays, opens into the Penis. Here is a 
fair End of Dr. Boylſton's Credit, who declared that the Bladder it 
was lodged in had neither Inlet or Outlet; but he goes on to tell us, 
that it has not only this Outlet, but has alſo an evident Inlet, by a 
Duct opening into its other End, and coming from the Kidneys. 
This Bag or Bladder, he tells us, is always more or leſs filled with a 
deep orange- coloured Liquor, like Oil, but thinner, and ſmelling 
ſtrongly of Ambergris. He adds, that the Balls are always made up 
of ſeveral Cruſts or Coats, laid one over another like the Coats of an 
Onion, and that ſome of the outmoſt of theſe break off ſometimes, 
and are found looſe, in Form of thin hollow Shells, in the Bag along 
with the great Stone. He tells us, there are ſometimes found three 
or four of theſe Balls of Ambergris in the ſame Bag, but oftener only 
one, and much the ofteneſt of all not that. For one that has any of 
theſe Balls in it, there are two, he ſays, that have nothing but this 
F f orange- 
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orange- coloured Liquor in them; and Mr. Dudley adds from another 
Hand, that the Whale never has any Ambergris in it till full grown. 
That nothing may be wanting to perfect this Account, the Author of 
it adds the Method in which he uſed to get the Ambergris out of 
the Whale, which was, by turning the Fiſh on its Back, fixing a 
Tackle to the Penis, cutting his Way round its Root into the Belly, 
and there finding the Duct that runs from the Kidneys, tying it up, 
cutting it off behind the Tying, and then pulling away the Penis 
with the Tackle, the Bag following it whole. 

To this full and particular Account of the Situation of the Amber- 
gris Bag, another of the Perſons concerned in the Paper, Mr. Prince 
of Boſton, adds, that by the Duct which runs from the Kidneys to 
this Bag, and by its opening into the Penis, he has made a moſt amaz- 
ing Diſcovery, namely, that he verily believes this ſaid Bag to be the, 
urinary Bladder. 

How unhappy a Circumſtance 1s it, attending great Diſcoveries, that 
they deſtroy one another, at leaſt it appears to be uſually ſo in the Diſ- 
coveries of the Roya Society. Dr. Boylſton's Honours for his Account 
of the Ambergris, had ſcarce ſat eaſy upon him, before a newer Ac- 
count comes forth and wipes them all off. What becomes of his 
blind Bag for the Reception of this precious Excrement, or of his 
Account of its Softneſs while in the Whale, now that Mr. At#imms de- 
clares it ſo hard, that the Pieces often ſcale off from it, and remain 
looſe in the Bladder? Upon the Whole, we are apt to ſuſpect, that 
ſome Envy or Miſunderſtanding between Dr. Boy//ton and Mr. Athins 
gave riſe to the Account given by the latter; we very ſhrewdly 
ſuſpe& many of the Particulars in the laſt Account, as of this Turn, 
and, till we have met with ſome Ambergris, of the regular coated or 
eruſted Kind that he deſcribes, ſhall be apt to ſuſpe& that he never 
faw any, notwithſtanding his making it ſo much more frequent than 


the Doctor does, who ſays it is not one Whale in a hundred that has 
any of it, while the other makes it about one in three of them that 


has. 

Such were the Diſcoveries of the Royal Society of London, in regard 
to Ambergris; and ſuch, for any of their own Members, had the Ac- 
count of it ſtood to this Time in their Tranſactions. The Amber- 
gris is in Reality no more an Excrement of Whale than it is an Exſu- 
dation from the Root of a Tree; nor is there any the leaſt Truth 
in the Deſcription either my on or Atkins gives of the Bladder in 


which 
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which it is ſaid to be generated. As to Boy/lon's Account, it is evi- 
dently falſe in Fact; no ſuch Bag peculiar to the Ambergris, and 
without Inlet or Outlet, being found in the Whale: And as to the 
other, he evidently deſcribes the urinary Bladder of the Whale; and 
what he deſcribes, as found in it, are evidently the Urine of the Crea- 
ture, and calculous Concretions in it of the ſame Kind with thoſe in 
the human Bladder, and having no more Reſemblance to Ambergris 
than Bezoar has to Amber. Upon the Credit of this, however, the 
ever to be honoured Mr. Dudley deſires the Royal Society will aſcribe 
to him the Honour of the Diſcovery of what that Arcanum Natura, 
called Ambergris, is: We do not know what Honour the Society 
will do him ; but we cannot omit obſerving, that the Honour he really 
deſerves, is that of a Man who did not know a Stone in the Bladder 


from a mineral Bitumen : But if any greater Honour had been due 


for the Paper, why was it to be paid to him? Mr. Atkins is the Per- 
ſon who made the amazing Diſcovery ; ; Mr. Dudley was but to him, 
the Baker to an Arderon; the ignorant Introducer of an ignorant 
Paper of ſomebody's elſe, to a Society, who were Ferant enough to 
do both of them Honour for it. 

The Foreigner we hinted at, as giving the Society ſome better In- 
formation of the Nature of this Drug, is Newman, who, with truly 
German Indefatigability, has ranſacked K/ob7us for all the Blunders 
| heretofore eſtabliſhed on the ſame Subject, and after proving by chymi- 
cal Experiments, ſuch as another of his Fraternity ſome Time before 


uſed, to prove that Caſſada Bread was not made of Oyſter-Shells, that 


Ambergris is neither an Aerial Meteor, as Olven thought, nor yet the 
Dung of Birds, the Hives of Bees, the Fruit of a Tree, nor Camphire, 
nor Sperma Ceti, as Averrhoes and Cardan had eſtabliſhed ; he takes 
the Word of Monardes, Fobannes Faber, Henckel, and Hernandez, 
together with four hundred Perſons more of his Time, that it was 
really a Bitumen. Thus far he is unqueſtionably right; but there 
are certain other Circumſtances, he is ſufficiently deficient and 


erroneous in, to give his Paper a Title to the 2 858 it holds in the 


Publications of this erring Society. 

The true Hiſtory of Ambergris is this :—lIt is a foſſil Subſtance of 
the inflammable Kind, a Bitumen originally ſoft like Honey, but 
hardening on being expoſed to the Air, and waſhed about by the 
Waters. It oozes out of the Earth, that forms the Bottom of the 
Sea, in this ſoft State; and being naturally lighter than the Water, 
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it is no ſooner got looſe from its Priſon than it aſcends to the Sur- 
face, where it becomes harder, and in Time concretes into a dry, 
opake, and tolerable firm Subſtance, of a lax, incoherent, and irre- 
gular Structure and uneven Surface, of an extremely fragrant Smell, 

ſoft and fatty, like Suet to the Touch, and of a paler or darker 
Colour, but always ſomething between grey and black. Such 1s 
the Form in which we ſee it; and the Size of theſe Maſſes is very 
various; thoſe of two, three, or four Ounces, are very common; 
there are many larger in our Shops, and we have Hiſtories of fuch 
as are of many Pounds. Faber quotes Bolivar for an Account of 
Pieces of a hundred thouſand Pound Weight each; and Garcias ab 
Orta tells us, there are whole Iflands of it: but theſe are probably 
of the Number of Hiſtories of Things that never exiſted. Pieces 


of more than a hundred have really been found, but theſe have been 


only a few from the very earlieſt Time in which the "Y was 
known. 


As Ambergris is ſoft, while oozing out of the Earth, 1t cannot but 
pick up and receive into its Maſſes, a Multitude of ſmall Bodies that 


lie in its Way at that Time; as the Sea is the Place from whoſe Bot- 


tom it always iſſues, they muſt be Sea Productions that are thus 
embodied in it, and ſuch they are. We have Accounts, indeed, 
of various ſtrange Things met with in Lumps of it, from Authors 
fond of telling wonderful Stories, or buſy upon eſtabliſhing ſome 
peculiar Syſtem as to its Hiſtory. Suppoſing Ambergris to be 
produced near the Shore, and thrown upon or againſt it while yet 
moiſt, we may indeed account for many ſtrange Things being em- 
bodied in it, perhaps for all that have been related to be found ſo ; 
but, to deſcend to more evident Facts: The Things in general 


found in it are all ſuch as it might meet with at the Bottom of the 


Sea ; all that I have found in the Maſſes I have had Opportunities 
of examining, have been Fragments of Sea-ſhells, little Scraps of 
Coral, Grains of Sand, and the Parts of ſome of the cruſtaceous 
Fiſhes. We find frequent Mention in Authors, of the Beaks of Birds 


found in it; and ſome have gone ſo far as to aſcertain the very Birds 


they belonged to, and tell us they were Parroquetts ; Newman ac- 
knowledges this, and from his having actually ſeen ſome of theſe, he 


believes the Authors, who talk of other Parts of Birds being found 
there, and gives an Account of the Origin of Ambergris that may 


favour it. He tells us, that it is evidently exſudated out of the 


Earth, 
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Earth, on the Sides of Hills, and thence rolls down into the Sea, 


where it is waſhed about by the Waves, and at laſt thrown on Shore. 


He does not, indeed, pretend any certain Knowledge of this as a Fact, 


but reaſons from the ſuppoſed Conſequences, 


It may be aſked, If Ambergris be thus produced in Hills, why is 

It never found | in digging ? why does it never ſtick by the Way, in- 
ſtead of rolling clean down into the Sea? or why does it not ſome- 
times ooze out of Hills not near the Sea, and ſo offer itſelf to us on 


Land ? Nothing of this Sort happens, nor is there any other Foun-- 


dation for this Syſtem of its being produced at Land, and thence car- 
ried into the Sea, beſide the finding theſe Beaks in it; but alittle far- 


ther Knowledge in Natural Hiſtory would have informed theſe Writ- 


ers, that the Beaks they find there, are not thoſe of Parroquetts, but 
of Calamaries, Parts of Animals Inhabitants of the Waters, not of 
the Air ; and conſequently, that they help to prove, inſtead of inva- 
lidating, its true Hiſtory, which is, that it is produced in Form of 
a ſoft Bitumen at the Bottom of the Sea, 
As to its having been found in Whales, there are too many Ac- 
counts of the Fact to leave room for the diſbelieving it. That it was 
ever found in the urinary Bladder of that Animal, or in a peculiar 
Cyſtis or Bag, are Accounts equally abſurd, and equally worthy the 
Place in which they ſtand ; whatever has been found in them has cer- 
tainly been in the Stomach or Inteſtines. The Whale is a Fiſh that 
feeds at random, frequently ſcumming the Surface of the Water of 
whatever Herbs it finds floating there, for a long Way together; 
among theſe it may ſometimes take in ſmall Maſſes of Ambergris, and 


theſe being indigeſtible, if too large to get out by the common Paſ- 


ſages, will be found in them. Upon the Whole, none of the Sub- 
ſtances found in the Whales, by the Authors of the Papers printed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, were Ambergris, or any Thing 
like Ambergris: No very large Maſs of Ambergris ever was or ever 


can be found in a Whale; and whatever is found there, is what the 


Whale has firſt ſwallowed, and can be only in the Stomach and In- 
teſtines. 


CHAP. 
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8H A P. II. 
A Diſerration 071 the Amianthus, 


HAT chore 1 is ſuch a natural Subſtance as a Foſſil of a thready 

or filamentous Structure, capable of being wove into Cloth 
and of ſuch a Nature that it is not to be injured by Fire, the Antients 
ſeem to have known from the earlieſt Times we have any Account of; 


the oldeſt Writers among them go fo far as to talk of Napkins made 


of it, which were thrown into the Fire to be cleaned; by burning off 


the Dirt; and of Sheets, in which they wrapped Bodies to be burnt, 
to prevent the Aſhes of the Fuel from mixing with. theirs: They 
called this Subſtance Amianthus, Aſbeſtus, and Linum Foſſile. They 
were content with knowing it, and with underſtanding the Method 


of working it: We, who are of more enterprizing Genius's, have 
diſregarded, and, in a great Meaſure, loſt the Art of working it; but 


the Royal Society, tho' above fo low Regards as to render any Thing 


uſeful, or to meddle with Spinning and Weaving, have been at no 
ſmall Pains to prove what it is. 

There are ſeveral Papers on the Subject in the Philoſophical Tran. 
actions, but the grand one, in which this Diſquiſition is carried to ſuch 
a Height, as it never was or ever will be, probably, any where elſe, is 
in the hundred and ſeventy-ſecond Number; we are ſorry to name its 
Author, who is no other than the learned and ingenious Dr. Ph, the 
Author of the natural Hiſtories of ſome of our Counties. Every body 


knows with what Succeſs this Author has written on other Occaſions, 


but there is a Sort of Fatality, that when a Man becomes a Societarian 


Author, he writes like his Brethren. The Doctor, after giving ſuffi- 


cient Proof of great Reading, proceeds to quarrel with all the Authors 
before his Time for ranking this Subſtance among Stones, and call- 
ing it by the Name of 4 Stone; he declares it to be a Terra Lapidgſa, 


or ſtony Earth; he adds, that it conſiſts of /ome Salt and à pure 


Earth, coagulated 1 in the Winter's Cold, and hardened by the Summer s 
Heat. 
How ought every body that knows the Credit Dr. Plot acquired by 


ſome other of his Works, to wiſh he had never written this! what 
| an 
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an Account of a Thing for a Philoſopher ! Not a Stone, but a ſtony 
Earth! It is very evidently neither one nor the other; has no Particle of 
either ſtony or earthy Nature in its Compoſition : It is a peculiar Foffil 
of its own Kind, as different, nay, much more different from both 
Stone and Earth, than they from one another; Why muſt it be ſup- 
poſed a Mixture of two different Subſtances, not any one of which 
has any one of its Properties? and why might not the ſame great 
Power, that created thoſe two different 4 one another, create ano- 
ther equally different from both? As to the miſerable Syſtem of its 
Formation, that it was coagulated by Cold, and hardened by Heat, we 
ſhall only obſerve, that Heat and Cold being Contraries, and Coagula- 
tion and Hardening being not ſo, the whole ſounds very unphiloſophi- 
cal; what Cold could coagulate, Heat would diſflowe into a Fluid 
again, not coagulate and harden farther: But where is the Neceſſity of 
recurring cithet to Cold or Heat, to account for the Formation of this 
Foſſil, any more than for that of others? what is there ſo ſingular 
in the Formation of this, that it might not be formed as they were? 
and what Particular in it that gives the leaſt Hint for either Heat or 
Cold having been concerned in the occaſioning it? 

We could almoſt wiſh to ſtop here, and leave the Paper half cen- 
ſured ; but when we are engaged i in this Syſtem of the Formation of 
this Foſſil, not to contradict is to aſſent. The Doctor has no ſooner 
eſtabliſhed the Neceſſity of à Salt in the Formation of the Amian= 
thus, than he will find out what Salt it is: If he had left us there, 
we might have ſuppoſed that he had only miſtaken the Characters 
of Salts, and taken the Stone itſelf for one Kind of them : But he 
goes on to tell us, that tho' he did not know what Salt it was that 
entered the Compoſition of this remarkable Stone, others did : he 
quotes Jobn Heſſus, for a Proof that it is Alum; and particularly, 
Alum in that State in which the Antients call it A/umen Liquidum. 
This John Heſſus tells us, that this Foſſil, while i in the State of Alum, 
oozes out of the Earth in this its liquid Form, and is of a whitiſh or 
yellowiſh Colour, and ſtmells like rotten Cheeſe. Accounts are not 
worth a Farthing, Authors think, unleſs they are ſupported by ocu- 
lar Teſtimony. He adds, that he found ſome of this liquid Alum 
near Puteoli, which he laid by among many other Things of the Foſſil 
Kind, and coming a while afterwards to examine his Papers, he 


found his liquid Alum converted into Aſbeſtus. 
; Every 
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Every-rationat Man, we flatter ourſelves, will conclude, that the 


whole FA this wonderful Matter was no more, than that John Heſjus 


having laid by ſeveral Things together, miſtook his Parcels, and fall- 
ing upon one, into which he had put Aſbeſtus, and taking it for that 


he had put the liquid Alum in, he did not recollect that it might be an 


Error, but ſet down- the Effect in the Hiſtory of this moſt me- 


morable Transformation: Dr. Plot, however, did not care to look 


upon the Account in this Light : He concludes it to have been a 


Fact, and gives the Rationale of the Proceſs, telling us, that Aſpeſtus 


was evidently found in Join Heſſus's Parcel, juſt as it is in the Earth, 
the Salt ſhooting itſelf into Threads, and the pure Earth mixing and 
uniting itſelf with them. 

When a Man has got hold of a Prejudice, it is amazing how fax 
it will carry him: John Heſſuss Account of the Aſbeſtus being 
formed of Alum, appeared fo rational to Dr. Phy, that he would 
needs reconcile all the Aſbeſtus's he was acquainted with to it: He 
had ſeen that which he declares to be not exſudated from the Earth 
but percolated thro' Rocks, yet he fancies he finds in it all the Marks 
of Alum : He is a little unlucky, indeed, in calling the Rocks it is 
lodged in flinty ones ; but this is a Miſtake he has been led into 
by another Author of no little Fame, Llayd, who has faid the ſame 
Thing in the ſame Tranſactions. Theſe Rocks are indeed of a Kind 
of ſerpentine Marble, and that of very conſiderable Beauty. The 
great Reaſon Dr. Ph gives for believing the Angigſea Albeſtus formed 
of Alum like John Heſſus's, is, that it is in ſome Places yellowiſh or 
ſtone-coloured, as that Author ſays his Alum was while liquid: A 


noble Reaſon indeed! ſuch a one as we are apt to believe its Author 


would never have ventured to have given, if he had not been writing 
to the Royal Society. 

One would wonder how the Opinion of a Connection in Nature 
between Aſbeſtus and Alum came firſt to be imagined; that there 
is not the leaſt Quality in Nature to give riſe to ſuch an Opinion, 5 
obvious to every one who will enquire into the Nature of both, 
we find almoſt all the Authors who have written on the Subſec, 
not only preaching up their near Relation to one another, but al- 
moſt all of them confounding the plumoſe Alum and the Aſbeſtus 
together; nay, our Druggiſts at this Time, if they have any thing in 
their Shops under the Name of Alumen Fes are ſure to have 


10 Aſbeſtus 
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Aſbeſtus there for it. So old and fo accurate a Writer as Agricola 
has the ſame Error; he tells us Aſbeſtus is like Alum ; and that 
from a Pungency that it has upon the Tongue, tho' without Aſtrin- 
gency, it was called Alum, with the diſtinguiſhing Epithet Pau- 
meum, to expreſs its. thready Texture, reſembling in ſome Degree 
the Structure of a Feather. This might be a Reaſon, tho' but a very 
poor one, for ſome of the Aſbeſtus being called plumeous or fea- 
thery ; but the great Queſtion is, how it came to be called Alum. 
What Agricola calls a Pungency on the Tongue in it, is not of the 
Nature of the Pungency of Salts, but is merely owing to its pointed 
Particles wounding the Tongue; this is a Character, however, not 
general, but peculiar to a few Species only, the Filaments of which 
are more than ordinary rigid. 18 | | 
That there is no real Reſemblance between the two Bodies is cer- 
tain : The Alum is a Salt, the Aſbeſtus a Foſſil of its own Kind, 
with no one Quality of a Salt in it; the Alum is ſoluble in Water, 
the Aſbeſtus not; the Alum melts over a gentle Fire, the Aſbeſtus 
remains unaltered in the fierceſt Degree of it. There ſeems indeed 
to have been no Foundation for the confounding theſe two contrary 
Subſtances, but the Ignorance of People who had been uſed to fee 
plumoſe Alum, and who afterwards meeting with the grey Kind of 
Amianthus, and ſeeing ſome Sort of external Reſemblance in the 
thready Texture and grey Colour, ſuppoſed it the fame Thing, re- 
ceived it into the Shops as ſuch, and would have been the Occaſion 
of ſome Miſchief if it had not grown out of Uſe as a Medicine. 
Dr. Plot, after giving his Opinion at large as to the Certainty of 
Aſbeſtus being no other than Alum, proceeds to enquire into the 
Reaſon of its reſiſting the Action of the Fire in this remarkable 
Manner: He goes back as far as Ariſtotle, to prove that Fire ſe- 
parates Things of a different Nature, but not thoſe which conſiſt of 
homogene Particles ; upon this Principle he concludes it is that 
Aſbeſtus reſiſts the Force of the Fire, for he ſays it is altogether 
homogeneous, and nothing elſe but the pure Striæ of /91d Alum, and 
that therefore holding nothing heterogene among it, it cannot be poſ- 
fibly liable to any Injury from Fire. Not to mention the Doctor's 
Contradiction in this Place to himſelf in the Beginning of the Paper, 
where he tells us the Aſbeſtus is formed of the Striæ of Alum and pure 
Earth, let us conſider whether pure Alum is qualified to anſwer the Teſt 
like the Aſbeſtus, or not: If the Aſbeſtus reſiſted the Fire merely as 
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pure Alum, all pure Alum muſt reſiſt it in the ſame Manner; but 


we are afraid that if any body will try pure Alum in the Fire, it will 
not be found to reſiſt its Force in the ſame Manner. 


It is no new Thing to find a Paper in the Philoſophical aide 


tions, the latter End of which contradicts the Beginning; but it is 


ſurely wonderful that ſuch a Man as Dr. P/ ſhould deceive himſelf 
{o egregiouſly, as to think a Subſtance was Alum, becauſe it had 
Properties which it was impoſhble that Alum or any other Salt ſhould 
have; and ſhould carry it ſo far, as to argue for its having theſe very 
Properties in Quality of 'its being Alum, 


We have obſerved in the Beginning of this Chapter, that there were 


ſome other Diſſertations in the Philoſophical Tranſactions on this Sub- 
ject of Aſbeſtus; we gave the Preference to this of Dr. Ploz's, as the 


moſt pompous by far: The others are only Facts related plainly ; this 


contains Reaſonings, ſuch as they are, Quotations in Abundance, Hif- 


tory, and a Profuſion of Literature; it is indeed, above all the reſt, 
qualified to anſwer the Purpoſe of theſe Animadverſions, but the reſt 
are not to be omitted ; we ſhall name them in their Order, that we 
may trace out the Progreſs of Knowledge in the Royal Society in this, 
as in a Multitude of other Inſtances. 

So early as in the ſeventy-ſecond Number of the Tranſactions, we 
meet with an Account of Amianthus : The Author of this Paper 
tells us, that Amianthus, or Aſbeſtus, is a thready or downy Stone, 
which he had found the Way to work into a Sort of thick Subſtance, 
like Lamb-ſkin when dreſſed, or into a thinner and tolerably white 
one like Paper ; and that either of theſe thrown into'the Fire, or even 
buried in burning Charcoal, ſuffered no Injury at all by it, but came 
out perfect and white as before. Here is a Paper written by a Man, 
who had found and worked upon Afſbeſtus, and conſequently had 
ſome Knowledge of it, which Knowledge he communicates to the 
Royal Society, and contents himſelf with that, advancing nothing far- 
ther. In this Paper every Thing is evidently Truth, 

The ſecond Paper that we meet with on the Subject is at ſo Ry 
derable a Diſtance as in the hundred and fixty-fixth Number; its 
Author is Mr. Lhyd: This Gentleman had ſeen the Aſbeſtus of 
Angleſea, and deſcribes it, telling us, that it tuns thro' a Crack of a 
Stone not unlike common Flint in Hardneſs and Colour. There are 
few People who look into theſe Studies but have by this Time ſeen. 
the CINE efea Aſbeſtus in its Bed of Stone, as this Author calls it; 


and 


and whoever has ſeen it will agree with us, that its Bed is not Flint, 
but ſerpentine Marble, As to what this Gentleman' fays farther, it 
ſeems only an Imitation of the Author's Attempts mentioned in the 
former Paper; he tells us that he had had 1 09 made of it, but that 
it was very coarſe and apt to tear. 

In this Paper there is no new Truth eſtabliſhed ; nothing Ariel 
that the Author who wrote of it before had not ſaid; nothing, in 
ſhort, but a Proof that Mr. Llyd knew leſs of it than that Author, 
who is a Foreigner, and a very obvious Error about the Bed of Matter 
that it lay in, in the very Place where the Author ſaw it. 

The third Paper on the Subject is at a conſiderable Diſtance of Time 
from this: It ſtands in the two hundred and ſeventy-third Number; 
its Author is Sig. Ciampini. The Knowledge of the Aſbeſtus began 
to grow very low at this Time: This Gentleman, who mentions ſe- 
veral Kinds which he had in his Poſſeſſion, and, among the reſt, tells 
us of one Sort which was compoſed of Scales or Lamina laid one over 
another like the Coats of an Onion, of a blackiſh Colour, and behind 
with white, black, and red. We may ſee by the Deſcription how 
juſt an Idea this Author had of the Nature of the Subject he was 
treating of. Its Uſe was as much out of his Reach alſo as its Charac- 
teriſtics : He gives indeed a long, not to fay tedious, Account of a 
Manner of ſpinning it; but it is to be done with fo great an Admix- 
ture of other combuſtible Matters, that it is pretty evident, that tho' 
when it is thrown into the Fire, and they are burnt away, the Aſbeſ- 
tus will remain, as the Author ſays; yet it is alſo evident, that the 
Aſbeſtus cannot retain its Form of Cloth in that State. The F oreigner 
who gives the firſt Account of it in the Tranſactions, and who evi- 
dently knew more of it than any of thoſe who wrote afterwards, 
tells us, among other Things, of its excellent Uſe in\ the Wicks of 
Lamps: Lloyd, tho he had loſt much of the Uſe of it, known to the 
other, yet retained the Knowledge of this ; but in this third Paper 
we find even that loft : Sig. Ciampini mentions, with ſome Contempt, 
the ſuppoſed Uſe of it for the Wicks of ſepulchral Lamps, and 
from his own Experiments concludes it unfit for that Purpoſe, hav- 
ing always found the Wicks, made of it, go. out, and not attract . 
Oi] to keep up the Flame. 

WMe meet with a great many Inſtances of this Kind of Reaſoning i in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions; a Man hears of the Diſcovery of ſome 
G g 2 | conſiderable 
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conſiderable Perſon, he makes the Experiment, and it does not ſuc- 
ceed, and he tells us he has proved the Falſity of his Author, while, 
in Reality, all that he has proved i is, that himſelf is not qualified for 
making Experiments. 

The fourth Paper in the Tranſactions, on the Subject a Amian- 
thus, is that of Dr. Piat, which we have already given an Account of: 
The candid Reader will not ſcruple to join with us, that there is more 
Aan; and Error in that, than in any one of the former. 

The fifth is in the three hundred and thirty- third Number; its Au- 


rhor is Mr. Blair, In this Paper we are told of Aſbeſtus in the Form 


of a Stone, making up whole Strata, ſo ſoft, that is was eaſy to cut it 


into Shape, while digging it, with a Spade; and ſo firm afterwards, 


that a very good Friend of the Author's built him a Houſe of it. 

The Author of this Paper very judiciouſly compares Aſbeſtus to 
ſalt Beef, and tells us of a Subſtance like Sanguis Draconis, found 
among it, which he fancies would be uſeful in Dying; we are apt 


to believe, that foſſil Sanguis Draconis may be at leaſt as proper for 


Dying as Aſbeſtus for building Houſes with: As to the digging it 
up with a Spade, and cutting it into Form in that Manner, it 
naturally puts one in Mind of the Account one of the greateſt La- 


pidaries in Town uſed to give of the Pudding-Stone ; that in Hert- 
 Fordſhire, it was ſo ſoft, that he uſed to cut out Pieces of it, ſuch as 


he liked, with a Trowel. 


There are ſome other Papers on the Subject of the Aſbeſtus, which, 
containing nothing but what is in one or other of theſe, we ſhall, not 
chuſing to be too long on one Subjeck. paſs over. 


The Progreſs of Knowledge in the Society on this Head cannot 


but be allowed, however, to be juſt what we have always declared 


it on the others, gradually declining from a little to none at all. It 
is evident, that the Author of the firſt Paper knew but little of the 
Subject ; but what he knew he told us: the ſecond knew {till leſs; 
the third leſs than he; the fourth is more learnedly abſurd than any 
of the others, and that with leſs Knowledge of the Subject than 
any, except the fifth, whoſe Houſes, falt Beef, and Dragons Blood, 
we flatter ourſelves, will ſufficiently convince the World that he 
knew nothing at all of it. 

The Aſbeſtus is truly of ſeveral Kinds, ſome long ſome ſhort in the 
Filaments, ſome very flexile, ſome perfectly rigid. It can be no 
| 9 ws Wonder 
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Wonder that People who ſuppoſed all the Aſbeſtus in the World to 
be one Thing, as is evidently the Caſe with the Generality of thoſe 
who have written of it, ſhould give very different Accounts of their 
Succels in working it; and that ſome ſhould declare it capable of be- 


ing wrought into any Thing, others fit for nothing at all. The Aſ- 
beſtus of Angleſea i is very fine and flexible, but it is uſually ſhort ; that 


Kind called in the Shops Alumen Plumoſum is extremely rigid and 
friable, and is fit for nothing: This is the Kind moſt frequently met 


with, and it is highly probable, that they who have laughed at the 


fabulous Antients have made their Experiments with this Species. 


c H A FP. III. 
' An Account of a curious Echinites, the like of which was 


never ſeen before, preſerved in any Muſeum, or aka 
ed by any Author. 


HE Study of Foſſils has become extremely faſhionable within 
the two or three Years laſt paſt; and, as every good Thing will be 
attended with ſome Inconveniencies, one of the Conſequences of this 


has been People's writing upon it, who have had no Qualifications for 


it, who have read none of the Authors who have written on the Sub- 
ject, nor have informed themſelves at all of the general Proceſſes of 
Nature in the Formation of the Bodies they write of. We cannot but 
admit the Author of this moſt pompous Diſſertation, to the Honour of 
a very firſt Place among the Writers of this Claſs. The Title to it, 
which is perhaps one of the modeſteſt in our whole Collection, we 
have borrowed from himſelf; it ſtands, very nearly in the ſame Words, 
in the third Line of the Difſertation ; which appears fo late as in the 
four hundred and eighty-ſecond Number of the Tranſactions, and is 
written by Mr. Baker, on the Subject of this truly curious and pretty 
Specimen given him by the celebrated Mr. Arderon. The Specimen. 
itſelf is an Echinites, Part formed of a coarſe yellowiſh brown Pebble, 
and Part of a tolerably pure Cryſtal, formed into tranſverſe Ridges 
and Furrows on the Surface. After boaſting that he has never ſcen 
the like of it in any Muſeum, nor met with a Deſcription of it 12 any 
Author, he begs Leave to obſerve, that the Shell of the Echinites ts 
F ncotb internally, having no riſing Parts correſpondent to Hef 

ells 
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Cells or Cavities: And that conſequently the cryſtalline Part of this 
Echinites muſt owe its Form to the natural Shooting of the Cryſtal, or 
ele to ſome other Cauſe which he does not know. 
We are extremely ready to allow Mr. Baker, that Things may 
happen from Cauſes which he does not know; but we would wiſh: 
him to pay fo much Reſpect to the Society, which his Papers are read 
before, as not to write upon Subjects, in regard to which he is to 
make theſe Confeſſions. The very philoſophic and ingenious Dr. C. 
Mortimer adds a Note on this Occaſion, which is truly his own ; in 
which he hints, that ſome Cells or Membranes belonging to the 


Body of the Fiſh, may have furniſhed this unknown Cauſe; but had 


either he known any thing of the Body of the Fiſh, or Mr. Baker of 
the Shell of it, we ſhould have been "obbed of this Occaſion of Sug 


Honour to two ſuch notorious Gentlemen. 


The Configuration of the cryſtalline Part of the Echinites here de- 
ſcribed, is indeed wholly and entirely owing to the Shell of the Echi- 
nus it was formed in; and to explain this to Mr. Baker, we are to 
inform him, that the Inſide of the Shell of that Species of Echinus 
in which this was formed, is not perfectly ſmaoth, tho' he preſumes 
enough on the Ignorance of the Society, to venture, out of his own 


Ignorance, to pronounce fo much: It is very certain, that it has no 


riling Parts correſponding to the Cells in this Echinite ; this hap- 
pens to be a Truth, tho' he declares it at Random; but tho' it has no 
rifing Parts to form the Cavities, it has ſinking Parts (to talk in 
his own philoſophic Way) to form the Ridges. It has tranſverſe 


Furrows exactly anſwering to every Ridge of this Cryſtal ; which we 


are apt to believe, if Mr. Baker knew alittle more of the Nature of 
theſe Caits in Shells, would ſerve to explain the Configuration of his 
Echinites to him, without having Recourſe to a natural Shooting of 
Cryſtal, perfectly different from its natural Shooting; or to any occult 
Quality. Mr. Baker could find out that the Configuration feemed in 
ſome Meaſure to correſpond to the Shell wherein it was formed, tho' 
he will by no Means allow it to be owing to it: For our own Parts, 
we are to confeſs, that if we found a Caſt evidently formed in a Shell, 
and its Configuration correſponding in a great Meaſure to the Struc- 
ture of that Shell, we ſhould believe it to be owing to it: But People 


who are, and People who are not, Members of the Royal Society, we 


find, are apt to conclude very differently from the fame Premiſes. 
Nothing 
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Nothing is more certain, than that the Cryſtal muſt have been receiv- 


ed into this Shell in a fluid State, and condenſed within it; and it is 
equally certain, that Bodies often ſhrink in the condenſin g: If we con- 
fider that the Cryſtal, in this Caſe, would be certainly held faſt in the 
tranſverſe Furrows of the Shell, while it was leſs firmly held by the 


ſmooth intermediate Parts; it is evident, that it muſt ſhrink only in 


thoſe intermediate Parts ; and that theſe would therefore be depreſſed 


with Hollows, while the Matter retaining its Place in Furrows, would 


form the Ridges between them. This will appear, to any body at all 


converſant in Foſſils, the regular Account of the Formation of this 


ſingular and pretty Specimen, which we cannot but be vexed to find 
fallen into ſuch Hands as thoſe of a Perſon fo little able to give an 
Account of it, | | 3 | 
GH Ions » 4 
Of native Leaf-Gold. 


known only to the Writers of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


The Account of it that falls under our Conſideration in this Place, has 


the Honour to ſtand in the forty-firſt Number of thoſe renowned 
Works. The Author tells us, that he met with a Cave at ſome ſmall 
Diſtance from Mexico, the internal Surface of which was every where 
covered with it: We do not father the Term upon him unfairly; his 
Words are, that the Cave was gilded all over, and that it was with 4 
Kind of Leaf. Gold; we ſuppoſe the Diſtinction he means to expreſs 
by the Words Kind of, is, that he does not ſuppoſe this to have been 
hammered out like the common Leaf-Gold of our Artificers, but to 
have been produced by Nature: After giving us a very poetical Ac- 
count of the Cave itſelf, its glittering Canopy, and its repeated Echoes, 
as alſo of his own Courage, his Indian Guide's Cowardlineſs, and his 
Opinion of Ghoſts and Hobgoblins ; he proceeds to tell us, that he 
ſnatched a Parcel of theſe mineral Leaves, and attacked them and the 
Sand that was about them in the common Way of Chemiſtry, to get 
the Gold from them; he repeats to us his Methods of attempting this 
by Acids and by Alkalis, by Roaſting and by Boiling, by Quickſilver, 
by Vitriol, and by Saltpetre: but, alas! all his Cookery came to nothin : : 
Re 10 | a 
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all his Fire could not melt it, nor his Salts or Menſtruums ſeparate 

Gold from it; and, to uſe his own Phraſe, it was ſo very froward, that 

it could not be brought to receive Mercury either by fair or foul 

Means. A Multitude of other curious Trials that he made on it, he 

repeats in the ſame elegant and figurative Stile, and in the Concluſion, 

frankly confeſſes, that all the Tortures he put it to, were not able to 
bring it to confeſs that there was any Gold an it. 

After this Detail of this curious and philoſophic Gentleman's Ex- 
periments on this Body, it may be proper to enquire into his Deſcrip- 
tion of it, and examine what it really was. He tells us, that it was a 
Congeries of glittering Leaves, none of them exceeding the Breadth 
of a Man's Nail; that theſe, with the leaſt Touch, divided into many 
thinner Spangles; and that, with a little Rubbing, they left the Hand 
gilded all over. Is it not ſome what amazing, that a Man ſhould have 
had ſo much Chymiſtry in his Head, and ſo little Reaſon or Judgment 
as this Gentleman ? Are the dividing with a Touch into other Spangles, 
or the covering the Hands with a thining Powder, the Qualities of 
Leaf-Gold ? certainly no; but this is not all, they not only are not the 
Properties of Gold, but they are the Properties of another foſſil Sub- 
ſtance, always compoſed of Flakes, and often of the Colour of Gold, 
which it was a ſtrange Ignorance in the Author of this Paper not to 
have known this to be at Sight. 

 Muſcovy Talc, commonly called Iſinglaſs, is ſufficiently known to 
every body; this is a Matter compoſed of large and broad Flakes al- 
molt colourleſs: There are a Multitude of other dpecies of Talc, leſs 
uſeful to the World, and therefore leſs taken Notice of; they are com- 
poſed of ſinall Spangles, and are often of a filvery Whiteneſs, or of a 
golden Yellow. The Writers on Foſſils have called theſe, from their 
glittering Appearance, Mice, diſtinguiſhing the filvery-looking one 
by the Name of Mica Argentea, and the gold-looking Kind by that 
of Mica Aurea. There is no Queſtion but that the native Leaf-Gold 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions is the Mica Aurea of other Authors: 
And all that we can have to thank the Author of this curious Paper 
for, is, that he has told us he did not know that all was not Gold that 
glittered, 
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CHAP. V. 
An Account of ſome petrified Salipetre. 


ner demanded the Attention of the Curious. It was impoſſible but 


that it ſhould be very early diſcovered that there were ſuch Changes 


produced in natural Bodies of many Kinds, ſince it is ſcarce poſſible 


to dig two Feet into the Ground in many Places, or to break off the 


leaſt F ragment of a Rock in many others, without meeting with 
Proofs of it; the Remains of Animal and Vegetable Subſtances being 
buried in theſe Places, in Earth and Stone, and themſelves, tho' they 
retain the Shape, and even the niceſt Lineaments of the Bodies they 
once were, yet being at this Time wholly of a ſtony Nature. 


When it began firſt to be obſerved, that theſe Things were diſperſ- 
ed over the whole Earth, it was concluded, they could only be lodged _ 


in theſe Places at a Time when the whole Surface of the Earth was 
overflowed with Water ; and that this was a Proof that the Earth was 
once ſo overflowed, or in other Words, of the Truth of the Ac- 
count of an univerſal Deluge. This Account ſtanding, however, 
unluckily in a Book which the great Genius's of the Age did not 
chuſe to place any Faith in, becauſe it was the only one that it was 
eſſential to them to believe; they attacked the Doctrine in the homeſt 
Manner, by attempting to prove that theſe Bodies, which looked ſo 
like Shells and Teeth of Fiſhes, really, were not, nor ever had been 
ſuch ; but that they were Stones of their own peculiar Kind, created 
Stones as others were, and formed in the very Places where they were 
now found ; not created elſewhere and brought thither, and afterwards 
altered there, as the Diluvianiſts attempted to prove. 

Some of theſe Gentlemen inſiſted, that they were formed by a plaſ- 
tic Power, others, that they grew from Seeds in the-Earth, as Plants 
from their Seeds above it. It was in vain that broken Shells, Parts of 
Shells, nay, Shells perforated by the Inſtraments Nature has furniſhed 
other Fiſh with for that Purpoſe, in order to their preying on the in- 


cluded Animal, were produced to confute them: All Arguments 
H h were 


DETRIF ACTIONS have been at all Times of the Number of 


. thoſe Changes in natural Bodies, that have in a peculiar Man- 
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were uſed in vain for fork Time; but, as the Truth will prevail at 
laſt, the Doctrine, after all this Oppoſition * at length univer- 
ſally received. 

The reſtleſs Mind of Man never knows where it ſhould ſtop : When 
enough is proved, People are always for proving more; and it fre- 
quently happens, that the Ignorance of theſe laſt Advocates does in- 
finite Miſchief where it meant to be of Service ; and not only expoſes 
itſelf, but throws Suſpicion over every thing elſe that has been advanced 
in the ſame Cauſe. It was no ſooner allowed that petrified Animals, and 


Impreſſions of Animals on Stone, were Proofs of a Deluge, than ſome 
Members of a Church, too famous for Miracle-making, conſidering the 


Honour they ſhould do to the Scripture, and the Profit they ſhould 
enſure to themſelves by engaging in a Commerce of theſe Foſſils, which 
now began to be eſteemed, and to ſell at a conſiderable Price among 
the Curious, began to pick up what they could find, and to dig in 
their own Ground after more: Tho' they did not fail to find ſome in 
their Reſearches, they did not meet with ſo many as their particular 
Views had made them with ; they determined to make Foſſils, when 
they could find no more, and went to work with their Knives and 
Chiſſels on the Stones the Workmen had caſt up in Digging. Had 
they contented themſelves with copying the real Foſſils they found, 
in theſe new-made ones, they might have been longer undiſcovered ; 
but, above ſuch grovelling Work, and ignorant of what Bodies could 
be buried in the Earth, and become ſubject: to Petrifaction, they en- 
graved on theſe Stones, not only Shells, Teeth, and Bones, ſuch as 
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j Nature ſhews us Foſſil, but Birds, Beaſts, and Inſects; Bees with 

li 7 their Honeycombs, Spiders and their Webs; nay, and Suns, Moons, 

jj | Stars, and blazing Comets. Many of theſe artificial Foſſils are ſtill 

8 exiſting in the German Cabinets, and the Figures of many more of 

1 them prejerved in good Engravings in a F ono publiſhed on the Sub- 
it ject. 


þ i The Royal Society, to do them due Honour, were not long behind- 
Ih! hand in Accounts that teſtified to the World their equal Knowledge 
of the Nature of Petrifaction. The Entrochi Parts of marine Ani- 
mals are deſcribed in their Tranſactions very largely, under the Name 
of Subterranean Ve. etables, or Rock Plants; and not having any thing 
wonderful enough of their own Knowledge, as to the petrifying of 


unpetrifiable Subſtances, they quote from elſewhere, Accounts of a 
| Child 
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Child petrified | in its Mother's Womb, and of Blood-Veſſels petrified 
in human Bodies. In fine, to exceed every Thing that the Abſurd of 


all Times had come up to, they give us an Account, in their hundred 


and forty-third Number, of a petrified Salt. It is not to any one 
Member of this illuſtrious Body that we owe this illuſtrious Account; 
there are two concerned in it, Capt. Stunny and Capt. Collins. They 
give us a very particular Account of not only the wonderful Foſſil it- 
ſelf, but of the Progreſs of Nature in the Formation of it. The Place 
where they found it was of fifty-nine Yards perpendicular Depth, the 
Bottom of a great ſubterranean Cavern, called Penpark Hole, in Glau- 


cefterſhire ; and they tell us, that in this Place it was not produced 


ſparingly, but covered all the pendant Rocks with a Kind of Glazing : 
They inform us, that it had originally led upon theſe Rocks from 
the Earth above, and that Time had ſince petrified it. 

Some People, who have viſited this Place fince, give its Depth at 
ſomewhat leſs than theſe Gentlemen have done; and on examining this 
glazing Subſtance brought up by them from off the Rocks, it appears 
to be a common cruſtaceous Spar, with no one Property or Quality 


of Saltpetre, nay, not with the leaſt external Reſemblance of it; ſo 


that theſe Societarians are much more inexcuſable in their Opinion of 


this white Spar, than the Planter mentioned in another Part of this 


Work, who took a Cave cruſted in like Manner with a brown cry. 
talline Spar, for a Mine of Sugarcandy. 


H A P. VL 
Of Rock Plants. 


E have at .all Times been acquainted with Plants that grew 
on the Land, and Plants that grew in Water ; but it is to the 
inquiſitive and diſcerning Genius of the Royal Society alone, that we 
owe the Diſcovery of Plants which grow in ſolid Rocks; a vulgar 
Genius would be apt to ſtart at ſuch a Thought as a Plant's growing 
in the Midſt of a hard Stone, every Way ſurrounded and encloſed by 
it, and would wonder by what Means it was to force its Way thro' 
ſuch Reſiſtances, and come to occupy a Place already full, already oc- 
cupied with a Subſtance harder than itſelf, and contiguous with the 
Hh 2 reſt 
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reſt of an immenſe Maſs; but theſe are Thoughts that only could oc- 
cur to People who expected to find Things conſonant to Reaſon in all 
Reſpects, not to a Society who have every where ſhewed themſelves 


above Reaſon, and who have given the World a thouſand Inſtances 


that no Contradiction to it can be too great for them 'to receive, It 
was very early in their Tranſactions that one of their Members gave 


an Account of Plants whoſe Roots were abſolute Stone, and yet the 
Part above the Earth in a flouriſhing Condition; it required but a 
ſmall Stretch of Fancy farther 'to ſuppoſe Plants growing while they 


were wholly ftony, and that indeed is a Character Coral comes fo 


near to, that it would net have done the Author ſufficient Honour as 


ſtrange and miraculous Diſcovery : The growing of ſuch Plants in 
the Midſt of a Rock of Stone harder than themſelves, was the Syl- 
tem reſerved to do Honour to the Name of Mr. Beaumont. 

The Bodies deſcribed by this Author are the Trochitz and En- 
trochi, a Kind of extraneous Foflils, very common with us and elſe- 
where: His Account of them ſtands in the hundred and twenty- 
ninth Number of the Tranſactions. We muſt do Mr. Beaumont the 
Juſtice to obſerve, that he is not of the Number of thoſe Authors who 
write upon a Subject before they have half examined it; his Error 
has the Honour to ftand againft as perfect an Acquaintance with 
the Bodies it relates to, as almoſt any body ſeems to have had. He 
had the good Fortune to be near Mendip Hills, a Place famous for the 
Things he writes about, and for ſuch a Variety of them, that ſcarce 
any Species, or any Circumſtance or Accident attending them, but 
is to be met with there ; he had found, and deſcribes in this very 
Tranſaction almoſt all the Kinds ever known, and has deſcribed them 
in ſuch a Manner, as ſufficiently ſhews that he had examined them. 
in no curſory Manner. 

Upon the Whole, what does he conclude concerning the Bodies 
he had taken all this Pains to make himſelf acquainted with? why, 
that as he finds them in Rocks, they certainly grew there; and as 
he finds Bodies of a different Figure, to which they are ſometimes 
affixed at their Baſes, that theſe are their Roots. When-a Man is 
at the fame Time to deſcribe a Thing, and to form a Syſtem for its 
Formation, it is eaſy for him to frame his Deſcription fo as to affiſt 
his Syſtem. Nothing is more certain, than that the Entrochi are 
in general cylindric Bodies, of the fame Thickneſs all the Way, 


and 
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and not more than two Inches long : They lie in the Rocks of hard 
Stone, immerſed in all Directions, oblique, tranſverſe, and perpendi- 
cular, and they are not of one continued Subſtance, but formed of flat 
Joints laid evenly on one another; which Joints when ſingle, are the 


Trochite. Had Mr. Beaumont given this plain Deſcription of them, 


it would have been found to contain very little that made for the 
Syſtem of their being Plants. 


Stone, and grow up among the Clay that fills the Fiſſures of it. He 
tells us, that thoſe of a Foot in Height had their Stem of the Thick- 
neſs of a Tobacco-Pipe; ſo that when we find Joints, as we ſome- 
times do, of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, we are to conclude, 
they have belonged to Plants of a Yard or two high. 

He tells us, that many of them grow from plain Radixes of a round 


or angular Figure, and peculiar Structure, and many others from the 
mere Stone, without any viſible Radix at all; and obſerving that they 
are naturally hollowed or perforated at the Center, and that Perfora- 
tion filled up with Matter of a different Kind, he imagines that Mat- 


ter to have been once the nutritious Juice. 
He obſerves, that the thick Stems of theſe Plants, when they are 


found yet adhering to the Radixes already mentioned, do not always 
grow up ſingle, but ſometimes four or five from the ſame Root. The 
Author, determined to make thefe Bodies Plants, takes care to ex- 
preſs himſelf every where in his Deſcription by the vegetable Terms, 
Trunks, Knots, Joints, Branches, and the like ; and gives ſo many 
Proofs, as he takes them to be, of this real vegetable Growth, that a 
Royal Society muſt have been of a very different Turn from what any 
Thing we have had Occaſion to obſerve in regard to ſuch a Body ſhews, 
not to have been convinced by him, 
Not contented with thus firmly eſtabliſhing the Syſtem of the 
Entrochi being Plants, the Author goes on to deſcribe their very 
Manner of Growth; and, as if conſcious of the Difficulty of abſo- 
lute Stones growing, he mends it by a greater, advancing that theſe 
Plants are all ori ginally Clay, and that they grow in that State, and are 


afterwards tranſinuted into Stone, or into that bright and clear Spar 


they ufually are found to conſiſt of; nay, and he is as particular and 


expreſs on 'the Subject of Tranſmutation, as of the Growth of his 


imaginary Plants; he tells us, that the Change is not made imme- 
diately 


He tells us, that they grow 70 a Foot 
or more in Height, and that they frequently are only rooted in the 
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diately from Clay to Spar, but that the Clay by Degrees is turned 
into a coarſe Stone, and that Stone is afterwards turned into Spar. 
The Rock Plants, he ſays, begin their Growth from the fineſt Parts 


of Clay, and are at firſt white, ſoff, and ſmooth. It is by Degrees, he 


lays, An they afterwards begin to have Ridges, Knots, and Sutures, 
as they come towards the Time of their Tranſmutation into their ſtony 
or ſparry State. In fine, he concludes, that theſe Bodies cannot be 
denied to have true vegetable Life and Growth, ſince they have in- 
ward Pith and Sap, and Foints and Cells, which may very well ſup- 


ply the Place of Veſſels. 
Such is the Account given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of thoſe 


ſingular Foſſils the Entrochi. But however clearly convinced the Au- 
thor of this Paper, or the Society who heard it, might be that it could 
not be denied but they were Plants, the Truth is certainly on the other 
Side, and they are no more Plants than the Seeds of the Bidens are 


Animals, tho' equally aſſerted to be fo in the ſame Works; theſe are 


indeed as certainly Parts of Animals, as thoſe are Parts of Plants. 

The Magellanic Star-Fiſh has its Arms round and jointed in the 
very Manner in which our Entrochi are; nay, the Perforation is much 
the ſame alſo, and the Ramifications grow from them in the very 
ſame Manner as from the Entrochus ; whoever compares a foſſil 
Entrochus with a recent Arm of that Fiſh, will be convinced that there 
is little more Difference than what there muſt be between a recent 
and foſſil Subſtance, between them. Their Roots alſo, as they are 


called, plainly expreſs their being Parts of the Body, or Covering of 


the Body, of ſome ſuch Fiſh; and their growing four or five from the 


ſame Root, as Mr. Beaumont calls it, agrees as well with their being 


the Arms of ſuch a Fiſh as all the reſt. To this we may add, that 
they are of the very Size, as well as Shape and Structure, of theſe 
Arms of the Fiſh, and that all their Difference may be referred to 


the ſeveral Parts of the Arms which they have made, or at the ut- 


moſt, to the {light Varieties of the different Species there may be of 


this Fiſh. Their being found in broken Pieces is not wonderful, 
for the Arms . while recent are very brittle, and their being fre- 
quently met with cruſhed and injured is alſo a Proof of their having 
been ſoft and tender after they were perfectly formed, and having 
been petrified ſince that Time; not, as Mr. Beaumont ſuppoſes, of their 


receiving their perfect Form, and their Hardneſs, at the ſame Period : 
10 In 
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In fine, the Spar of which they are compoſed at this Time is the ſame 
with that of which the Generality of the other Petrifactions of marine 
Bodies are alſo formed; the Spines and Shells of Echini, and a Mul- 
titude of other once Animal Subſtances, in their Foſſil State, always be- 
ing compoſed of this very Spar; and it is, upon the Whole, ſcarce poſ- 
fible to have more Evidence of any Foſſil of the extraneous Kind hav- 
ing once belonged to, or been a Part of an Animal, than we have of 
theſe Bodies having been the Parts of a Star-fiſh of this Kind. 
We are to charge the Author of this Account of them, not only 
with Error, but with intentional Falfity ; the former may be very 
eaſily pardoned, but the latter, when from a Perſon who pretends to 
have nothing but Truth in his View, and when countenanced by a 
Body of Men who ought to be Judges of the Subject, has ſo very ill a 
Tendency, that it is and ought to be unpardonable. His miſtaking 
the Remains of the Body of the Fiſh for Roots of a Plant, and his 
Imagination that Clay was turned by Degrees into Limeſtone, and 
the Limeſtone into Spar, might all be pardoned ; but when he re- 
lates abſolute Falſities as Facts, he deſerves no ſuch Indulgence, He 
tells us, that he has ſeen Entrochi a Foot long, compoſed of mere 
Clay, and without their jointed Structure, and others gradually hard- 
ening, and becoming jointed, from this ſoft and ſmooth State : Could 
this have been believed by the reſt of the World as readily as by the 
Royal Society, there had been an End of all Hope of knowing the 
Truth, in regard to this Part of Natural Hiſtory, The Author has 
told us, that he found theſe wonderful Entrochi on Mendip Hills; I 
have ſearched Mendip Hills for Foſſils as carefully as Mr. Beaumont 
could, and brought as many Entrochi from thence ; but ſoft Entrochi 
of a Foot long, are Things that neither he, nor I, nor any body elſe, 
ever did or ever will find : An Inch is the uſual Length of what we 
meet with there, very few exceed two, nor is it probable they ſhould 
be much longer any where; there is a Poſſibility indeed of longer 
Pieces, nay, cf whole Arms, except their Tips, being found, but it 
is no more than a bare Poflibility, and if it ever happens, there is no 
doubt but that the Subſtance of them muſt be the ſame with that of 
our common ones. 955 
The Change of Clay into Spar, that is of a vitrifiable Earth into a 
calcareous Stone, is againſt Reaſon and the Laws of Nature; and the 
making Limeſtone, a Stone much harder than the Spar itſelf, an in- 


termediate State between the two Extremes, one would be 5 to 
At allow 
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allow could have been a Thought of no Man but a true Societarian. 
As to the Roots of theſe Plants of Mr. Beaumont's, it is pretty plain, 
even from his own Account, that they are not ſuch, ſince the Plant 
does full as well without them; nay, that it is not ſo much as one 
Specimen in five hundred that has any Thing of them: What he 
takes to be the Pith is no more than ſome accidental Matter, Stone 
or Earth, that has got into the natural Cavity of the Body; and all 
his other Articles of Analogy are about as juſt and judicious. How 
a Man could bring himſelf to believe, that Vegetation had any Thing 
to do with Fragments of Bodies lodged in all Directions in a hard 
Stone, frequently cracked and injured, and. every where encloſed in, 
ſo firm a Bed, is not eaſy to conceive. The Derbyſhire Marble, 
which we have lately brought into Uſe, owes all its Beauty to theſe 
Bodies, and is indeed, in great Part, compoſed. of them: It is not 

eaſy to put Mr. Beaumont's Account of them upon a properer Foot- 
ing, than by deſiring the Gentlemen of the Society to which it is ad- 
dreſſed, to contemplate a Block of this Marble, and then pronounce 


their own Judgment upon it. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Ruſma. 


HE Philoſophical Tranſactions afford us a vaſt Number of 
Inſtances how little Idea the People who wrote them had of 

the Subjects, which it is the great Buſineſs of the Society to ſtudy : : 
The earlier Members ſet out with an earneſt Deſire of improving 
themſelves in Natural Knowledge, and we ſee the ſtrongeſt In- 
ſtances of it in the Liſts of Queries they occaſionally propoſe, in 
which they never appear afraid to own their preſent Ignorance. 
Among the Number of the Things they deſired; Information about, 
was, that which is the Subject of this Chapter, Ruſma, the famous. 
Depilatory uſed by the Turks: We find a Deſire to know what 
this Ruſma is, in one of their earlieſt Sets of Queries, addreſſed 
to People who ſhould viſit thoſe Parts of the World where In- 
formation about it might be had. It has been the Fate of moſt of 
theſe Queries never to. have any Anſwer made. to them : But, to 
ſhew he true Taſte the Members of that philoſophic Body had for 
[5 anſwering 
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anſwering fach Queries; we have in this, an Inſtance of one that has 
that peculiar Honour. Mr. Smyth, who had been upon the Spot where 
Ruſma was found and uſed, informs them, in the' two hundred and 
ninety-fifth Number, that it is a black Earth, and looks as if it had 


been burnt; the reſt of his Account is, that it was uſed to take off the 


Hair; but this we are apt to believe the People who made thoſe Queries 
underſtood before, by calling it a Depilatory. Such is the Informa- 
tion the Members of the Royal Society have been able to give their Fel- 


low Members, of Things immediately under their Infpetion. Ruſma 


is not an Earth, nor any thing like an Earth; it is a very hard and 
| heavy Mineral: neither is it in general Sach; there are Pieces of it, in- 
deed, that are abſolutely black, a great many that are of a blueiſh black, 
but the Generality are of a ruſty Colour, with ſome Tinge of reddiſh- 
neſs, and uſually it is. ſpotted blueiſh or greeniſh, If it thus widely 
differs from an Earth in its Texture, and from Blackneſs in its Colour, 
it yet more differs from the Earths in its conſtituent Particles. 

as properly ſpeaking, an Ore of blue Vitriol, containing that Salt 
blended in it, as Metals are in their Ores; its Smell is ſtrong and diſ- 
agreeable; its Taſte extremely nauſeous : there is no Vitriol viſible in 
it indeed to the naked Eye, but the Taſte diſcovers it, and by Means 
of Water It may be yet more evidently proved that it contains a great 
deal of it. Water, in which ſome powdered Ruſina has been boiled, 
very mk reſembles the famous cement Water of the Neuſol Mines, and 
tinges a Knife, or any other Piece of ſmooth Iron, to a Copper Colour; 
when evaporated to a proper Conſiſtence, and ſet to ſhoot, it forms a 
Multitude of fine blue Cryſtals of a regular rhomboidal Form, like 
thoſe of common blue Vitriol, and having all the Qualities of that Salt, 
It is alſo found to contain ſome Orpiment, tho' not in its flaky' Form; 
whence it is no Wonder that it ſerves the Purpoſes of a Depilatory, 
when mixed with Lime, and applied to the Skin, The Orpiment 
alone would even give it Power to do this, without the Aﬀiſtance of 


the Vitriol. 

The Ancients were acquainted with this Foffl, cho une a diffe- 
rent Name; they called it Sory, and uſed it to take off Pimples from the 
Face, and to cure the Tooth- ach. People who did not carefully exa- 
mine their Deſcriptions, thought the Subſtance itſelf was loſt, becauſe 
its Name was ſo ; but on comparing their Deſcriptions of Sory with 
our Ruſma, every Article of them agrees perfectly to to it. - | 
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PA RT VIII. 3 80 O OK 1M, 


of Treatiſes on GEMS, by MeuzERS 
Of the Royal SOCIETY. 


CHAP. I. 


A precious Treatiſe upon precious Stones. 


5 W have occaſionally obſerved, that the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
| tions of the later Years, have furniſhed more Matter for theſe 

15 Animadverſions, than thoſe of any other Period ſince the ori- 
| ginal Eſtabliſhment of that Body. We are very ſenſible how much 
this Obſervation tends to the Honour of the Body; but Truth, fo far 
as we know it, will always appear here, whatever Conſequences the 
World may draw from it. The Paper, which is the Subject of our 
preſent Obſervations, is ſo ſtrong an Inſtance of what we have juſt 
aſſerted, that it is a Queſtion, whether, from the firſt Paper publiſhed 
in the Tranſactions, to the laſt read at the laſt Meeting, there can be 
found one that expreſſes a more perfect Ignorance of the Subject it 
attempts to treat of, both in the Man who wrote it, and in the Society 
who heard, applauded, and now eſpouſe it: It is of no longer ſtanding 
than in the Vear 1747; it has a Place in the four hundred and eighty- 
third Number of theſe ingenious Works, and its Author calls him- 
ſelf Robert Dingley, Eſq. Conſcious of the Merit of it, or conſcious 
at leaſt of its truly Societarian Nature, he has ſoared above the com- 
mon Forms on theſe Occaſions; and while other People in general ad- 
dreſs their Diſcoveries to the Preſident, or to ſome one of the Mem- 
bers ſuppoſed to underſtand the Subject, he addreſſes it immediately 
to the Society itſelf. If he ſhould be in a Humour to apologize for 
this, by aſſerting that there is nobody of the Society, who is ſo much 
as TO to know any thing of the Subject, we muſt acknowledge 


that 
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that there is ſome Weight in the Excuſe; but we are to obſerve; that 


* — 


had ourſelves been in his Situation, before we had publiſhed a Paper 
on a Subject it would be ſome Diſgrace to us not to underſtand; we 


would bade found 8 out of the wenn to have alked their ü 


Opinion about it. 


Mr. Dingley ſets out with an  Aﬀert ion, thes ke "ON to bebe 72 


ed up from fomebody or other who knew fomething of the Matter, 
viz. that Gems are ſometimes found of regular Figures and of a na- 


tural Poliſh, and ſometimes of irregular Figures and with rough 
Coats or Cruſts; that one of theſe Appearances i is termed the Pebble 
Kind; and finally, that one Kind are found in Ne Beds of 9 


and the other in the Fiſſures of Rocks. 


This is an unqueſtionable Truth, and, Randisg in * p. ront of the 
Paper, gives a falſe Promiſe of ſomething good to come: It is impoſ- 
ible, however, to get down two Lines farther into it, without fnd- 

ing that this Truth is not of native Growth; but has been tranſ- 

planted from ſome foreign Place (probably from our Commentaries 
on Theophraſtus) and fits as ill upon the Author of the reſt, as a hired 
Suit on the ſhort-lived Beau of a Birth-day. It is evident from. what 
immediately follows, that he does not ſo much as underſtand the 
Meaning of what he has ſtolen. The Form of Words, whether our 
own or any other Author's originally, it matters not, can ſignify only, 
that Gems ſometimes grow in the Form of Sprigs of Cryſtal, and 


ſometimes in ſhapeleſs Maſſes, like common Stones: That in the 


firſt Caſe, they have the ſame natural Poliſh that Sprig Cryſtal has, 
and grow to the Sides of the Rocks; and that in the latter they have 


the fame Sort of rough Coat that Pebbles have, and are found, like 


them, in the Beds of Rivers. One would think the Diſtinction of 
theſe two Appearances of the Gems too evident to be miſtaken; yet 
ſuch is the Confuſion of a truly Societarian Head, as every Man, 
after reading this Paper, muſt allow its Author to be, that he has 
abſolutely inverted the Terms; and, like the Che//ea Gardener, who 


in his Courſe of Inſtructions on the Diſtinctions of Vegetables, told | 


his Pupils that there were two Sorts of Barberry Trees, the Seeding 


and the Seedleſs; and that the ſeeding Barberry was that which had no- 


Kernels in the Berry; he tells his about as wiſe Pupils of Crane-Court, 


that the regularly-figured-and naturally- poliſhed Gems are one Kind, 


and the irregularly-ſhaped, and naturaliy- rough ones, are another; 


11 2 and 
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| and adds, the naturall y-poliſhed and biber Reel, are the Pebble 

EKEind, and are found in the Beds of Rivers; and that thoſe which are 

of irregular Shape, and have rough Coats, are the other Sort; he ſeems 

aſhamed to uſe the Term Sprig Kind; but he 8 r that 
they are found in the Fiſſures of Rocks. 

When a Man ſets out with a Blunder, the Effects fi it : are  uſuelly 
very happily ſeen in all the reſt of his Work: This Gentleman goes 
on, in the true Spirit of his ſetting off, to tell us, that the Ancients 
generally engraved on the firſt or regularly-figured Sort ; which does 
not happen; indeed, to be exactly the Fact, they generally having 
met with the latter; and, as appears from the concurrent TEMA 
of all their Writers, always preferring them 5 

Strengthened in Error, he goes on, in the next Place, to tell us wh at 
the Figure of theſe regularly-ſhaped and naturally-poliſhed Gems is. 
This every Jeweller could inform him is an angular one, moſt fre- 
quently hexangular, and always approaching to that of one or other of 

the Genera of Cryſtal: This is a Truth, that not only every Work- 
man, who ever met with a naturally-poliſhed and regularly ſigured 
Gem, could inform him of, but that every Collection of the Gems, in 
their natural State, gives abundant Proof of; the Beryl and Emerald 
being uſually, in this State, of the Figure of common Sprigs of Cryſtal; 
the Amethyſt uſually of the ſame Figure, except that the Pyramids are 
large and the Columns ſhorter, often indeed ſcarce diſeernible; and the 

Diamond itſelf, when in this State, reſembling thoſe perfect and ſhort 
Cryſtals, which are compoſed of two Pyramids, joined Baſe to Baſe, 
without any intermediate Column. All this, however, ſeems wholly 
unknown to this qualified Writer; and the Figure he deſcribes, as 
that of the naturally-poliſhed and regularly- ſhaped Gems, is a long 
Oval, inclining to a Point at each End, convex on each of its Faces, 

Vith a Ridge running from End to End on the Underſide, which is 

divided by it into two Faces, both which are alſa parted from the 
upper Face, by a Ring running round the Oval. | 

What could a Man who had ſtudied only Foſſils, and who 5 the 
Gems no other wiſe than in their natural State, as found in the Earth, 
think of ſuch a Figure as is here deſcribed? how many very hard Names 
muſt he call the Author? It is very certain that Nature never did, 
nor, according to the ſtated Rules by which ſhe acts, ever will, nor 
eyer can furniſh any one Stone of fuck. a Fi igure as his But 125 
5 who. 
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who have ſtudied the Works of Art as well as thoſe/6f Nature, and 
who are acquainted with the Remains in this Kind of the ancient 
Greek and Roman Empire, will be able to ſave this Author's Credit, 
as to his Veracity, and throw all the Blame in the right Place—on his 
Want of Judgment. It is not more certain that Nature never form- 
ed, or ever will form, one ſingle Stone of the regular Shape he de- 
ſeribes, than that he has ſeen a great Number in the Collections of 
the Curious, which perfectly anſwer his Deſcription; all the Miſtake 
is, that he has taken the Shape, which the Ancients wrought their 


Gems into, before they ſet them, or * on them, for that 
which they had from Nature. 


If we are not miſinformed, this Qenttendun,; tho' Auto would 
fulpet ſo much by his Paper, is, or has been, a conſiderable Trader in 
Gems. We would aſk him, if, among the great Number of rough 
Gems of various Kinds, which muſt have paſſed thro his Hands, he 
eyer met with one of this Shape? or whether any body elſe in the 
Trade ever did, or any body concerned in the collecting of them abroad; 
nay, or ſo much as any Writer that can be depended upon, of any 
Age or Nation, has deſcribed ſuch a one? The Anſwer to all theſe 
Queſtions muſt be the Monoſyllable, No: And we are apt to believe 
it a pretty fair Concluſion, that if we have as much Proof as it is poſ- 
ſible to have of a Negative, that Nature does not at this Time, nor 
has in the Time of any of the Writers we are acquainted with, _ 
duced ſuch ſhaped Stones, that ſhe never did produce any ſuch. 

If the Author of this curious Paper ſhould defend himſelf agile 
theſe Proofs of his Error, holding. Via light, becauſe of the nega- 
tive Kind, there are ſome others of the contrary. Sort, ſome poſitive 
ones, which tend very unluckily the ſame Way. If he will be pleaſed 
to examine the oldeſt Greek and Roman Authors, People who wrote 
at the very Time when the Thing was doing, that we are now diſ- 
puting about, he will find not only that they have none of them 
any where mentioned the finding of-but a ſingle Stone of this: Shape; 
but. that they have expreſsly mentioned their meeting with them in 
rude irregular Forms, and working them into this Shape, complain- 
ing very heavily of the Trouble ſome of them gave them in the do- 
ing it; nay, and they even go ſo far, as to give us the Reaſon of 
their working them into this Shape; and tell us of the Muterials, 

ad the very Tools, they uſed in the doing it. 
The : original Uſe of a precious Stones, we. find, by the joint Con- 
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ſent of all the Writers of Antiquity, was for engrawing geils on: No 
Man ever kept one of them with any other Intent; and they even 
expreſs the Words a Sea/ and & Gem, by che fame Greet Term 
e ++ The Stones of any Size they for many Ages always worked 
into Seals 3 and it was for the Convenience of uſing them as ach, 
that they gave them the Form which this Gentleman takes for ther 
natural one, and this they always did before they engraved: any Thing 
upon them. Ia After- times they got into a Way of engraving alſo 
on flat and other · ſhaped Stones; wa from that Time, a diligent En- 
quirer into Antiquities will find this Form, deſcribed by Mr. Ding- 
ley as the natural one, became much-lefs common. The ſmaller 
Stones of the ſame Kinds they barely poliſhed; and either ſet in Gold 
Veſſels, by Way of ene or bored them through, and made a 
Sort of aer of them. None of theſe, either of the ſet ones, or 
of the rung ones, ever had this peculiar Figure deferibed as their na- 
tural one by Mr. Dingley; yet this, were it really and truly the 
natural. Figure, would be ſeen as much in theſe as in any of the larę 
ones; Nuture uſing the ſume Regularity in forming all the regular 
Stones we meet with at this Time, with no Sort of Partiality in re- 
gard to Size. The hexangular Cryſtals in the Cracks of ſmall Stones, 
which ſcarce weigh half a Scruple apiece, being as perfect and re- 
gularly figured as thoſe of DUANE, which fomerimes weigh a 
hundred Pounds. 

The ſtrongeſt, however, of all Proofs of theſe Stones of "we Abeiente 
being formed by Art, is the People's telling us how they were formed, 
who lived in the very Age when that was done. Theſe very People 
tell us, that the Materials uſed to work them with, were Emery and 
a very hard Stone, which they called the Cos Armenius: And Pliny 
goes ſo far as to deſcribe the Tools they uſed in cutting them Gals 
Shape, which were Diamonds ſet in Gold, in the very Manner of 
thoſe with which they engraved them afterwards, as he expreſsly tells 
us in another Place: Hdpmantis Pragmentis auro inthifis, are his very 
Words; and they are Words which + it is e to pat any Con- 
ſtruction upon, 3 right one. I 

Mr. Dingley is not content with the Error of hinkibg thek Gems 
of the Ancients had their Form from Nature; he will have it that they 
had alſo their Poliſh the ſame Way. We think it is Pit ty, a Man bold 
enough to advance fo mach, ſhould flop ſhort chere: It would have 
been but a little Step Farther to aſſert, That they had the Engraving 


from 


from Nature too; this would have made them Carioftties indeed 
and we dare affure the Author, he need not, after what he had given 
them, have been fo ſqueamiſh as to refuſe them this; for that Na- 
ture is full as likely to have done one of theſe for them, as the other. 

He tells us expreſsly; that their natural Poliſh excelled all that could 

be done by Art, and that they therefore engraved on them juſt as 

they found them: let us hear what they ſay about it tete: : 

Why, they all declare againſt Mr. Ding/ey; they tell us that they 

poliſhed the Gems they intended to engrave on with great Care and 

| Pains; nay, they give us an Account of their Materials ufed for this 

Purpoſe, as well as for the cutting; they expreſsly tell us, that they 

did not poliſh the Gems with the Powder of the Porus, a Stone, with 
which, ground to a proper Fineneſs, they uſed to poliſh Marble; but 
that they employed to the Gems, the hardeft Subſtances they could 
procure; ſuch as the Emery, and the Armenian, and the Cyprian 
Cotes, before mentioned; and Powder of an Oftracite, which Ply 
tells us was at that Time found in the Hidies, and would ſerve in the 
Place of the other hard Subſtances, in the polithing of theſe Gems. 
It appears therefore from this, as well as a theufand other Inſtances, 
properly commemorated in the Courſe of this Work, that there is 
ſome Truth in the Maxim we have ſo Tong, the' ſo much in' vain, 
been inculcating into the Members of this celebrated Body, That it is 
proper Men ſhould read before they write; and that if the Writers 
will not be brought to take this unfafhionable n "08 People 
ought to read before they attend to them. 

We are confident, that if Mr. Dingley had ever oh enter the An- 
cients, or any body that has but tolerahly quoted the Ancients; he would 
not have flown in this Manner in the Pace of them all, in regard to 
the Things they muſt have been Eye-Witneſſes to; and that if the 

Reyal Society had taken the ſame Meaſures, that they would have known 

too much of the Matter to ſuffer his Paper to be read, or, at the ut- 

moſt, that they would have prevented the Scandal of printing it. One 
would be apt to imagine that Piſgraces of this Kind might be cafily 
prevented, even tho the Society in general were as ignorant as the 
particular Member who affords them their Entertainment, by their 
aſking the Opinion of ſome Perſon out of their Body, if they had no 
body in it qualified to give one; but there ſeems à Patality attending 


A preventing every Thing that might fave their Reputation. 
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In regard to this very Paper, all this public; Cenſure ** W 
been ſpared but for their own Obſtinacy. The Preſident did me the 
Honour of aſking my Opinion as to the Aſſertion of theſe Gems 
having been figured and poliſhed by Nature: I treated it with the 
ſame Contempt at that Time, that L have. done here, and gate that . 
Gentleman the ſame Proofs of the Abſurdity of it. He told mie, he 
was convinced; but he ſeems, - by the Reſult of that Conviction, to 
* been convinced too, that ſuch a Paper was very proper to be 
read before the Royal Society, and to be printed in the "Philoſophical 
TranſaQtions ; for he procured it the Honour of hot. 
To this erroneous Account of the Form and Poliſh cf the Gems 
eee: on by the Ancients, the Author has added a Catalogue of 
their Names, every Way worthy it, and every Way worthy the 
Society, of which, ſince his Publication of this memorable Piece, he 
has been held a very worthy Member, not leſs by the Society than 
by ourſelves. When a Man ſpeaks of the Gems of the Ancients 
we would imagine that he would ſpeak of them under the Names by 
which the Ancients call them; or when he treats of them as a Man 
of Science, for ſuch a Character every Man aſſumes who publiſhes 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, it would: be natural to expect to 
find them under ſuch Names as Men of Letters, or as the Authors 
who have treated of ſuch Subjects, call them by. We are ſenſible 
that an ignorant Jeweller may take a Cornelian for a Beryl, or a 
Workman may call an Agua Marina an Egg Marine or an Eagle 
Marine; but we would not have ſuch Miſtakes, or ſuch Miſpronun- 
ciations, fixed into real Names, or countenanced; by the Royal Saciety 
of London: Vet nothing is more certain than that this Author has 
done the Society the Honour of making them eſtabliſh ſuch, as the 
acknowledged N: ames among us; and that unleſs ſuch a Cenſure as this 
had appeared, to proteſt againſt it, all the Abſurdity of Mr. Dingley's 
Names had been fathered upon the Nation in general, and the next 
impudent Foreigner who had written on Gems, had told the World 
that the Engl/b call red, yellow, and white Stones Beryls, and the 
coarſeſt Pieces of. the Praſius, the Prime Emerald. We are ſenſible 
that it will be objected to us, that Mr. Dingley has treated of them 
under the only Names by which he knows them; but it is eaſy to 
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The firſt Gem of the Ancients, mentioned by this Author, is the 
Beryl, which, he tells us, is of three Kinds, a red, a white, and a 
yellow; but we are to inform him, that the Ancients never called or 
knew any Stone that was either red, yellow, or white, by this Name. 
The Beryl of the Ancients was the ſame with the Beryl of our Times, a 
when that Term is properly uſed ; that is, with the Agua Marina. The 
Ancients knew. this Gem, and only this, under the abſolute Name. 

Beryl; but they took in ſeveral others as Species of it, with their pe- 
culiar Epithets expreſſing their Differences, tho' all of the fame gene- 
ral Colour; the later Writers of many Ages have alſo kept to the ſame 

Name for it; but of late the Talians have ſet on Foot the: Name Aqua 
Marina for this Gem, and ſince that, the Term Beryl has been rep 
to various Stones by our Jewellers, not only to ſeveral of the ſemi- | 
lucid Kind, as the finer Cornelians, Chalcedonies, and the like, bat 
brown Cryſtal,.and ſeveral other of the pellucid Stones, have been al- 
ſo called by them by. the ſame Name. We are not, however, to 
transfer the Blunders of ſuch People into the Liſt of real Names. 
The Ancients did ſometimes engrave upon the red and yellow Corne- 
lians, and on the Chalcedony, but then they called them Cornelians 
and Chalcedonies as we do to this Day; the Name of Beryl, neither 
they nor any body fince, who know any thing of the Matter, ever gave 
to any thing but a Stone of the pellucid Kind, oo; a Sea-green or blueiſh 
green Colour. All the Writers on Gems agree in the Opinion of De 
Laet, Quibus nibil viroris eft non ſunt ad Beryllorum Claſſem ręferenda; 
Thoſe Stones which have no Green in them, are not to be referred to 
the Beryl. How does this agree with the red, and yellow, and white 
Stones of this Author, which he has called Beryls, nay, and deſcrib- 
ed as the only Beryls in the World? for he names the true Beryl long 
afterwards, under the vulgar Name of the Agua Marina, as 1 
nothing at all to do with that Appellation. 
After the Beryl he mentions the Plaſm, or, as he afterwards calls i it 
the Prime Emerald. There is but one Senſe of the Adjective Prime, 
in the Engliſb Language, and that a natural and proper one, as the 
Word is derived from the Latin, primus, firſt; it ſignifies the fineſt or „ 
moſt excellent Thing of its Kind. The Term prime Emerald, there- 1 
fore, as an Eng/: aso Phraſe, can ſignify properly nothing but the fineſt : 
Emerald; yet it is a little unlucky that this Gentleman means no 
Emerald at all by it, but another green Gem, and that a very coarſe 
one: He tells us himſelf, that it is nearly of the Colour of ſtag- 
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nated Whter, ſometimes tolerably clear, but for the moſt Part full 
of black and white Specks, and rather opake : A very fair Deſcrip- 
tion this of an Emerald, nay, of a prime Emerald too ! It is evident 
enough that it belongs to another Stone. The Gem the Author 
means by it, is the Prafius, ſo called both by the Ancients themſelves, 
who engraved on it, and by all the Writers of Credit fince. The a- 
Hans have called this Praſma and Plaſma, and many Authors Matrix 
Smaragdi, the Emerald having been ſometimes found in the fame 
Maſs with it, and as it were growing out of it. 

We allow that this Term, prime Emerald, is, as well as the r 
ſelected by this Author, in common Uſe among the Traders and 
Workmen; but we would not have the ignorant and improper Terms 
uſed by theſe People, exalted into the Rank of real Names, and eſta- 
bliſhed as ſuch by a Roya/ Society. 

The Hyacinth, or Jacinth, he tells us, is of a deep tawny Red, 
like old Port Wine. It is very true, that many Jacinths are of this 
Colour; but if Mr. Dinghy is or ever was a Jeweller, he ought to 
know that there are other Colours of the Hyacinth beſide this; and 
if an Antiquary, he ought alſo to know, that all theſe others are alſo 
engraved on by the Ancients, as well as this old red Port coloured one. 
"There are indeed four diſtinct Kinds of the Jacinth, as to the Degree of 
Colour now known in the Trade, and worked by the Ancients. 1. The 
 Jacinth La Belle, of a Flame-colour, formed by a Mixture of the 

moſt glowing Red, and the brighteſt Gold Yellow. 2. The Saffron 

Jacinth, in which the Red is deeper, and the Yellow leſs lively. 
3- The Amber Jacinth, of a dead whitiſh Yellow, with but little Red 
among it. And, 4. The Jacinth called by many the Rubacelle, of a 
deep ſtrong Red, with a Caſt of a duſky Yellow. The Cabinet of 
the French King affords Inſtances of every one of theſe Kinds wrought 
by the Ancients. 
The next Gem mentioned by this truly Societarian Author is the 
Chryſolite. This, he tells us, is of a hg4t green graſs Colour, and is 
' ſuppoſed to have been the Beryl of the Ancients : He adds, that it is 
tranſparent, but not lively. We ſhould be glad to know who it is beſide 
Mr. Dingley that ſuppoſes the Chryſolite of our Times to be the Beryl 
of the Ancients : Nothing is more certain, than that the Beryl of our 
Times (we do not mean the Beryl of Mr. Dingley ) is the Beryl of the 
Ancients. And it is as certain, that this Chryſolite is the Stone they 


called the Topaz; for our Topaz they called, from its yellow or golden 
20 - Colour, 
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Colour, the Chryſolite, or Gold- coloured Gem, as that Word ex- 
preſſes. The true Colour of this Chryſolite of our Time 1 is a pale dead 
Green, often with a Caſt of a braſſy Yellow in it. Some of the en- 
graved Gems of the Ancients, of this Kind, have this yello Caſt, and 
others not ; and it is very evident, from the concurrent Teſtimony of 
all their Writings, that they call this Stone in either Caſe the 1 — 5 

He next mentions the Oriental Cryſtal or fine Pebble Cryſtal, which, 
he tells us, is very little inferior to the white Saphire. We have as 
good an Opinion of the Gems of the Ancients as Mr, Dingiey; and in 

regard to many of them a ſomewhat better. Whenever they have 
engraved on Cryſtal, it is evident that they have choſen extremely fine 
Pieces; but we are to inform Mr. Dingley. that what he calls Cryſtals, 

very little inferior to the white Saphire, in many of them is the very 
Stone he means under the Name of white Saphire. To explain this 
Matter properly, we are to obſerve, that the Oriental Gems in general, 
as well as the Saphire, are ſometimes found without their Colour; 
the Matter of the Topaz, of the Amethyſt, and all the other Orien- 
tal Gems, being ſometimes found in uncoloured Maſſes. Theſe have 
the Appearance of Cryſtal ; but they have a Luſtre with it which 
makes them in ſome Degree approach to the Diamond ; they are pro- 
perly, indeed, of a middle Degree between Cryftal and that Gem, 
The Jewellers call all theſe Stones white Saphires, and know their 
Value very well. The Ancients ſeem to have been fully as well con- 
vinced of their Worth, and to have taken as much Pains to engrave 
on them as on any. 

Next to the Oriental Pebble, this Author mentions the Garnet, 
which, he tells us, is of the ſame Colour as the Jacinth, but more 
inclining to Purple. 

We are ſorry to find it neceſſary to inſtruct a Man in his own Way; 
but we are to inform Mr. Dingley, that the Garnet is not of the ſame 
Colour with the Facinth, and that the Facinth does not incline to the 
Purple at all. The red Gems are only to be diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by the ſecondary Colour in their Tinge: The Red is red in all 
of them; but it is not entire and unmixed in any. In the Garnet the 
Red has an Admixture of Blueiſh, in the Jacinth it has an Admixture 
of Yellow. The one of theſe, therefore, tends to Purple, and the 
other to Flame-colour ; and all the genuine Diſtinction between the 
red Gems is loſt, if we call, as this Author does, the Colour of the 
K k 2 TE 
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Jacinth and Garnet the ſame, but with a little more of the one or the 
other Caſt. 

The laſt Gem he mentions, as engraved by the Arenen is the 
Amethyſt, which he ſays is of a deep Purple. It would have been 
too much for any body to have miſtaken the Colour of the Ame- 
thyſt; but we are to obſerve, that all the Amethyſts in the World, 
tho Purple, are not deep Purple; but that there are ſome very pale 
ones, as well found at this Time, as engraved on by theſe famous 
and inimitable Workmen of Antiquity. 

To all this the Author adds a general Table of what are uſually call- 
ed Precious Stones. This, according to the Cuſtom of the Societa- 
rian Writings, is at once redundant and imperfect. He repeats all his 
former Errors in it, and adds ſome new ones. Upon the Whole, one 
would be apt to wonder what could induce this Author to write on a 
Subject of this Kind. In order to treat rationally of the Gems of the 
Ancients, a Man ought certainly to have read the Ancients ; and, in 
order to treat of Gems in general, one would ſuppoſe ſomething more 
were neceſſary than barely to know them by the Names by which the 
Lapidaries and other 1 ignorant People call them. 

Did Mr. Dingley imagine that the Royal Society wanted to be in- 
formed that an Emerald was green, or a Ruby red? if he did, never 
let them hereafter deny, but that their own Members think | worſe 
of them than the Author of theſe Papers does ; if he thought they 
wanted any farther Information about them, it was a ſtrange Blind- 
| neſs that prevented him from knowing it was not in his own Power 
to _w_ it. 
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CH 3 
A Difertation on the Turquoiſe, or Turky Stone, 


F there be any one Subject in e bf which the garkeinen 
Writers have ſhewn themſelves to be more eminently ignorant 
than the reſt, it is the Foſſil Kingdom: We have ſcarce had Oc- 
caſion to mention any Paper on this Subject but with particular 
Teſtimony of our being of this Opinion. Mr. Dingley's precious 
Treatiſe upon Gems has already been honoured with no inconſiderable 
Share 
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Share of Contempt; to do the Paper now under View perfect Juſ- 
tice, we cannot but acknowledge that it deſerves to be annexed as a 
Supplement to it, as it treats of a Gem that Author has not men- 

' tioned, and-treats of it with the ſame confident Aſſurance of Cer- 
tainty, and with much the fame Knowledge of the Subject as he does 
of the others. This curious Piece ſtands ſo late as in the four hun- 
dred and eighty- ſecond Number of the Tranſactions; its Author is no 
leſs a Man than one of the Secretaries to the Royal Soctery, the very 
r and judicious Dr. Cromwell Mortimer. 

The Occaſion of this memorable Paper was, that the Doctor had an 
Opptrtunity of ſhewing to the Royal Society a very curious Specimen | 
of the Turquoiſe, as he ſays; the Truth, however, is, that he was able 

: to ſhew them a Thing, which one Jeweller had bought of another 

| Jeweller, which W, of; them knew what to make of, and which 
he takes no little Pains to ſhew he knew as little of as either. The 
great Intent of this Paper ſeems. to have been to ſhew the Doctor's 
Erudition; in laſting Memorial of which he quotes of the Latins the 
very 000 De Boot, on whom he ſeems to build his whole Know- 
ledge ; Salmaſius s Commentaries on Solinus and Pliny; and, laſtly, 
Cæſius: and of the Engliſh, Dr. Woodward's Letter to Sir Foſephb 
Hoſkins, and my Commentaries on 7. heophraſius : All that he has to 
do with Czfus is, that he quotes him for having quoted three of 9 
what he ſeems to think the greateſt Writers in the World, Neylius, fl 
Caufficus, and Albertus Magnus; as to De Boot, he has taken ſonme | 
Pains to prove that he could not tranſlate him; and as to Salma/ius,. | 
that he does not underſtand him; as for the other two, he ſeems to — M 
come ſomewhat nearer underſtanding them, but he does not ſeem to | 
pay any great Reſpect to their Opinions. = | 

It has been obſerved by Lord Halhfax, that a Man who has read | 

wider Judgment, is like a Gun charged with Gooſe Shot let looſe = | 
upon the Company. This has been quoted, we do not pretend to ſay i = 
with how much Juſtice, againſt a very celebrated Writer of the pre- 7 
ſent Age, whoſe Name we have more reſpect to, than to mention it 1 
in the ſame Page with Dr. Mortimer's; but however unfairly uſed, 
in regard to the one of theſe Writers, nothing can be more juſtly. 
applicable than it is to the other, in regard to the very Paper we are 
now animadyerting upon. We have already mentioned the Authors 
his great Reading had extended itſelf to. We are to take ſome No- 
tice of what he has borrowed from them ;. He tells us, that De Boat 
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fays, that the Coloar of this Gem is a Ha 8 green, white, and 

blue: that they are of two Kinds, Oriental and Occidental, and that 
of the former, few exceed the Size of a Walnut ; and the Doctor adds, 
that he quotes one in the great Duke's Cabinet, with a Head of Julius 
Czfar engraved upon it, as a very extraordinary Sample. That, he 
ſays, ſome of the Turquoiſes of the oriental Kind keep their Colour 
afvgays, and are called Stones of the old Rock; and that others loſe 
their Colour gradually, and are called of the zew Rock. The laſt 
Quotation he gives of this Author, is an Account of a Turquoiſe, 
which having loſt its Colour on being laid ah e it again on 
being worn on the Finger. 

It is but a ſingle Paſſage that we are dues with from Sal- 
maſius ; this is, that many had miſtaken the Turquoiſe for the Cyanus of 
the Ancients ; but that the Cyanus was tranſparent like the Saphire, 
whereas the Turquoiſe was a Sort of Faſper. Mylius, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and Cauſſinus, he ſeems to mention with peculiar Reſpect; and 
to quote them from Cæſius as the Standards of all true Knowledge. 
As to poor Woodward, he only mentions him to abuſe him, or at beſt 
to pity his Ignorance ; which, from Dr. Mortimer, ſurely is as heavy 
Abuſe as one can well expect to ſee. As to myſelf, he ſeems ta quote 

me only for the Sake of ſhewing that he had read me; for he acknow- 
ledges, and that with ſome Sort of Vehemence, that he does not in the 
leaſt deny what I have ſaid of the Ebur PFoffile of Theophraſtus to be 
true: We are to inform him, however, that if he had gone a little 
farther in thoſe Commentaries, he would have been tempted to fave 
us this Occaſion of laughing at him. 

After what the Doctor has quoted from others, we are to take ſome 
Notice of what he has ſaid of his own. This may be comprized in a 
few Sentences, tho' thoſe are not inconfiderable ones. He ſays, he 
believes all the Turquoiſes Dr. Woodward had ſeen, were ſuch as he 
deſcribes ; but that the Turquoiſes of the old Rock, are another Thing : 
That theſe Turquoiſes of the old Rock, which keep their Colour, are all of 
another Kind; that the Specimen he produced ſhewed as much; and that 
the Turquoiſes of the Woodwardian Kind only, have the Prop erty of 
recovering their Colour again, from the Effivvia of the Perfon why 644 


them. 
As to De Boot, the Doctor has not treated him fairly: That he has 


not tranſlated him juſtly is evident; but whether this has been out of 


Ignorance of the Language he writes in, or whether out of Diſinge- 
nuity, 
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nuſty, we will not take upon us to determine. It is certain that De 
Boot, Blunderer as he is, is not quite abſurd enough to ſay what the 
Doctor wanted him to fay ; and it is poſſible, that, tho' knowing bet- 
ter, he might tranſlate him unfairly, out of a thorough Knowledge 
of the Reverence the Royal Society always pay to People of that Stamp, | 

and a perfe& Conviction that none of them ever would diſcover the 
Fallacy by reading him: If the Doctor chuſes to fave the Credit of 
his Learning, by acknowledging this to have been the Caſe, he has 
our full Conſent to the Uſe of the Evaſion, whether it have any 
Truth in it or not. He tells us, that De Boot ſays, the Colour of the 
Turquoiſe is a Variegation of green, white, and blue; but De Boot ſays 
quite otherwiſe ; he tells us, that the oriental ones were blue, with a 
little greeniſh among it; and that the occidental were greener, and 
often had more white in them than they ſhould have: He very ju- 
diciouſly ſays, indeed, that the Colour of every Turquoiſe is compoſed 

of a Mixture of thoſe three Colours: But with Dr. Mortimer's Leave, 

there is ſome ſmall Difference, between being compoſed of a Mixture 

of three Colours, and variegated with them ; the one expreſſes what 

De Boot means, a compound Colour diffuſed equally thro! the whole 
Stone, and the other a Variety of three Colours in the ſame Stone, 

One would wonder what ſhould induce the Doctor to deſcribe a 
Turquoiſe, as conſiſting of a Variegation of three ſeveral Colours; 
green, blue, and white; nobody ever ſaw ſuch a Turquoiſe ; no- 
body would ever purchaſe ſuch a one ; nor would any Jeweller re- 
ceive ſuch a Stone into his Shop, under the Name of a Turquoiſe. 
A Sight of the Thing that was the Subject of the Doctor's Paper, 
would have explained this, however. It was, as the Doctor deſcribes 

it, variegated indeed with two of the Colours mentioned by De 
Boot, the green and the white : As to the blue, that indeed was 
wanting; but the Doctor ſeems to hold the World in extreme Con- 
tempt, for ſuppoſing this to be the true Colour of the Turquoiſe : 
His Specimen was green and white; and the Buſineſs of his Paper, 
was to prove this Specimen a Turquoiſe of the old Roc. 

De Boot, the Doctor tells us, limits the Size of the Turquoiſe, to 
that of a Walnut. As to that which he mentions from him, as 
preſerved in the great Duke's Cabinet, we are to inform him, that 
it is not mentioned in De Boot, becauſe of its having, the Head of a 
Roman Emperor engraved on it, as he ſeems to ſuppoſe; but becauſe it 


was of that greateſt Standard Size, of the Bigneſs of a Walnut * 
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Boot tells us as much, tho' the Doctor could not or would not under- 
ſtand him, and takes care to ſay nothing about it. It is ſtill in Be- 
ing, and is, indeed, ſrom its Size, à very extraordinary Sample, as 
De Boot calls it; tho we cannot ſuppoſe that De Boot, or any body 
"ons; except Dr. Mortimer, would think it very extraordinary to find 

a Stone in the great Duke's e with a Head of Julius Cæſar 

upon it. 

The · Doctor chuſes to ) be determined by De Bot; let us, there- 
fore, examine candidly by this very Author, whether this famous 
Stone of his, was, as he attempts to prove, a Turquoiſe of the old 
Rock, or whether, even according to his own Author, he is W 8 
taken. 

De. Boot's Characters of the Turquoiſe of che old Rock, are andy 
theſe :—1. That its Colour is blue. 2. That it is a ſmall Stone, never 
exceeding the Size of a Walnut ; nay, himſelf acknowledges that he 
never ſaw one larger than a Hazel Nut: And, z. That it always re- 
tains its blue Colour. The firſt and third of theſe Characters are re- 
{ative to the Turquoiſe of the old Rock only: The ſecond, or that 
which limits its Size to that of a Walnut, to all Turquoiſes in ge- 
neral. The Doctor's Specimen is not blue, but a Variegation of 
green and white, in Colour : If it ever had any blue, it muſt have ſince 
loſt it; it is, therefore, according to the Deciſion of De Boot himſelf, 
not a Turquoiſe of the old Rock. As to Size, he informs us in 
this very Paper, that it is 7wwe/ve Inches long, five Inches broad; and, 
in ſome Places, two Inches thick. We are apt to believe, that a Maſs 
of theſe Dimenſions muſt be ſomewhat larger than a Walnut; and, 
therefore, according to the fame De Boot, whom the Doctor appeals 
to as the great Judge of the Caſe, his Stone was no Turquoiſe at 
all. 

As to the Doctor's Paſſage from Salmafius, 1 it ſeems of the Nature af | 
| thoſe, which Dr. Abraham Fohnſon, in his moſt elaborate Treatiſe, en- 
titled Lucina fine Concubitu, fays, are quoted for the Sake of a Quota- 
tion; but, as it often happens on theſe Occaſions, it 1s quoted a little 
unluckily : He ſays, that the Turquoiſe is not the ſame with the 
Cyanus of the Ancients, for that the Cyanus was tranſparent like the 
Saphire; which is very true, indeed, for neither their Cyanus, nor 
their Saphire, were tranſparent at all; this, however, is not the Truth 
the Author meant to expreſs. Salmaſius evidently meant to ſay here, 
that the Cyanus was tranſparent ; he even fays, that our Jewellers 


ſell 
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ſell this and the Saphire indiſcriminately under the ſame Name; but 
the ſame Salnaſius has proved yery ſufficiently afterwards, i in another 
Part of his Work, the Truth of our Aſlertion, that neither the Cyanus 


nor Saphire of the Ancients, were tranſparent at all: As to our Saphire, 


it was unknown to them under that Name ; they called it the Sky- 
blue Beryl: What they called Cyanys was our Lapis Laguli; and 
what cf called Saphirus, the ſame Stone; only that it had the Gold- 
coloured Matter diſpoſed in Spots, in Form of Stars in it, not in Veins, 
as it is in the common Lapis Lazuli. We do not blame Dr. Mortimer 


for affecting to quote from Salmaſius; he was a Man of vaſt Reading, 


and it is ſome Credit to a Writer of the ſecond Rate to have read 
him: We would remind the Doctor, however, and Writers like the 
Doctor, that Quotations are Things that require more Care than ſuch 
a random Way of uſing them ſeems to beſpeak. | 
The Excellency of Salmaſius is, his having compiled Paſſages of the 
Ancients together on the ſame Subject, and very happily underſtood 
them. Learning was his almoſt ſole Talent; Knowledge in the 
Sciences he, in many Caſes, ſhews he wanted ; he had been, when 


he wrote this Paſſage, reading ſome of the ancient Authors, who 


prove, that the Cyanus and the Saphire of their Times were almoſt 
the ſame Thing; he did not then ſuppoſe, that the Saphire of their 
Times and of ours were two different Stones, and that their Saphire 


was only a Kind of our Lapis Lazuli. When he diſcovered this, he 


put it down too, but without giving himſelf the Trouble of altering 
the other Paſſage, which ſtood perhaps two or three hundred Pages 
off. We mention this, not out of a Deſire to cenſure Salmaſius, but 
to put Dr. Mortimer in mind, that when a Man quotes any thing 
from another, eſpecially when it is mere Matter of Oſtentation, he 
ought to read every thing that Author ſays of the Subject firſt, As 
to Salma/ins, his haſty Determinations may indeed ſerve the Purpoſes 
of Authors of this Stamp well enough, but his true Uſe 1s _—_ 
an Index to the ſeveral Authors he quotes : He very happily puts on 
in mind of every thing that has been ſaid upon a Subject; and it he 
does not always draw the right Concluſions himſelf from what he 
quotes, it is every Man's Fault, who has ſo much before him, that 
he does not do it for himſelf. We are not, however, to paſs over 
even this Tranſlation of the Doctor's, without putting him in mind 
of being more accurate on theſe Occaſions for the future. He tells 
os, that Salmaſius ſays, 70985 have made this Miſtake, repreſenting 
LI it 
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it as a vulgar Error, which it certainly never was, nor indeed does 
Salmaſius ſay ſo, He ſays, ſome of the Learned had fallen into ſuch 


an Error: Nonnulli Doctorum are his Words; which do not over well 


agree with the Doctor's Tranſlation. 

As to the Doctrine of the Effluvia of a Pia Body ert the 
Colour to a Gem that had loſt it, we freely leave the Doctor in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Credit of it. It is, indeed, truly of the Societarian 
Kind, afid will be long remembered as an Honour to the Author, 
to the Society he has the good Fortune to be in Office under, and 
to the Tranſactions in which it is printee. 

As to Dr. Woodward, notwithſtanding the Contempt with which 
the great Dr. Mortimer mentions him, we are really apt to believe 


that he had ſeen as many Turquoiſes as himſelf, _ ſomewhat 


more, and that he has written ſomewhat more wiſely about them, 


Something might, perhaps, be faid alfo, in regard to the Author of 
the Commentaries on Theophraſtus ; but this will come better from 


any body than from the Author of theſe Animadverſions. 
We have now gone thro' the Doctor's Quotations, and Quotations 
of Quotations, and come to the laſt Part of his Work, which contains 


his own Account of the Subſtance which had been the Occaſion of all 


this Profuſion of Learning. He tells us, that this Specimen proves, 
that the Turquoiſe is no Bone, nor Part of one; for that it is plain by 
its Shape, that 17 is not any Part of an Animal Bone. He adds, that its 
botryoide Form is to him a Demonſtration that it is a Product of the Fire, 
like the Lapis Hematites or Blood-Stone ; he adds, that thoſe Tur- 


quoiſes which Dr. Woodward and Dr. Hill deſcribe are fal/e ones, and 


that this Specimen (which he publiſhes this Diſſertation on) 1 is a true 
one, Fe ſays, indeed, that they differ no otherwiſe, than as one of 
them, that is his, is he Turquoiſe of the old Rock; and the others, or 
ours, are Turquoiſes of the new Rock; but he chuſes, however, to diſtin- 
guiſh Hie by the Name of the Turchęſia vera, or true Turquoiſe Stone; 
and the others by that of Turguefice ſpuriæ, or Baſtard Turquoiſes. 

He adds, that his is the true Turquoiſe, from the moſt evident of 
all the Reaſons in the World ; namely, for that he has found it to be 
a very rich Copper Ore: But leſt this ſhould not be thought con- 
vincing enough by ſome obſtinate People, he gives ſeveral additional 
Proofs: He ſays, he found it run into a Slag in the Fire, not calcine 
as a Bone would have done; and that its Hardneſs was about that of 
the common white Marble, at. other very remarkable Circumſtances 


which 
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which he mentions, as to this flery Trial, are, that its Colour is not 
mended by Heat, and that it grows brittle under it. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that theſe Remarks and Obſerva- 
tions plainly prove, that the Doctor has as much natural Know- 
ledge and Philoſophy about ent as Learning ; ts DOR is ex- 
gans --:f 

He ſays, that the Turquoiſes of naar and Hill are not Tur- 
quoiſes, becauſe they are Bones, and that Bones are not Turquoiſes, 
becauſe his Specimen is not a Bone. Nothing is more certain, than 
that his Specimen of a Foot long, and of a green and white Colour, is 
neither a Bone nor a Turquoiſe; this Reaſon, therefore, muſt be al- 
lowed extremely concluſive. He argues, that the botryoide Form of 
this Stone is a Demonſtration to him, that it is a Product of Fire, like 
the Lapis Hamatites. It may be a Demonſtration to him of this; 
but a Man who knows any hide of Foſſils, knows, that a Body of 
that Claſs, may be Botryoide, without ever having paſſed the Fire. 
What does this ingenious Gentleman think of the botryoide Pyrites? a 
Body as elegantly Botryoide as his Turguoiſe, and indeed ſomewhat - 
more ſo: which yet can never have paſſed the Fire; becauſe the certain 

Effect of the Matter it is compoſed of paſſing the Fire, is, its loſing 
its Texture and becoming Purple; whereas this unlucky Body, crea- 
ted ſure for the tormenting of Dr. Mortimer, has its Texture like that 
of the other Pyritz, and its Colour unaltered. 

The Doctor thought the Structure of this Body proved its having 
been in the Fire, and its preſent Form he takes to be the Effect of it: If 
he had looked a little farther i into it, he would have found its Structure, 
which he builds ſo much upon, to be ſtriated, and that in a moſt elegant 
and regular Manner: This is a Structure which Fire could not give a 
calcinable Body, as this is by his own Report; nor could even ſuffer to 
remain with it, if it had been poſſeſſed of it before; it is therefore de- 
monſtrated by its Structure, not that it is a Product of the Fire, which 

has once melted its Subſtance, but that it never has been in the Fire; 
never melted at all: As to the Doctor's Alluſion to the Hæmatites, it is a 
borrowed one, he has it from the Works of the Author of theſe Papers, 
on this very Subject; but, as it is the peculiar Prerogative of Authors 
of this Stamp, to make every thing their own, when they repeat it, 
he has miſtaken the Analogy this Author diſcovered between theſe 
two Bodies, which was, only that they had both had the ſame Man- 


ner of Formation, not that either of them had ever been formed by 
SES — "un 
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Fire. We ſhall allow the Doctor, therefore, the Force of the whole 
Analogy as he has recited it, and agree, that the Turquoiſe is as cer- 
tainly formed by Fire as the Hæmatites, for that both of them have 
a very different Origin. 

The ſtriated Texture of this Body, the it is expreſiy againſt its 
having been formed by Fire, is not at all againſt the other Syſtem of 
De Boot's, of its being a Tranſudition from the Rocks to which it 
adheres : A Matter protruded out of the extremely ſmall Pores of a 
ſolid Body, might indeed very eafily form itfelf into ſender Fila- 
ments, and a Multitude of theſe arranged together might form, as 
they were farther or leſs far pretruded, a ſemiglobular Body; and 
finally, a Number of theſe Bodies placed Side by Side, and joined by 
cohering together while moiſt, might form a botryoide Body of 
twelve Inches long, ſach as the Docter deſcribes. There is conſi- 
derably more Reaſon, therefore, on the Side of De Bost's Opinion, 
which the Doctor rejects, than of his own, which, becauſe it appears 
demonſtrated to him, he expects will appear ſo to every Body elſe. 
He adds, that one Part of his Specimen appears rough, as if broken 
off from the Rock it was affixed to; this carries a bad Face, when. 
we compare it with the other Matter of Melting; but it agrees very 
well with De Bbot's Syſtem of its being formed by Tranſudation. It 
does appear to us, indeed, that the Formation of this Specimen of 
the Turquoiſe of Dr. Mo#timer (for 16 it. ought for ever to be called) 
and of the Hæmatites of the betryoide Kind, are the ſame : That they 
both are formed of Matter once contained in the Rocks, to whoſe 
Surface they adhere, or elſe raiſed in Vapour and affixed to them; in 
either of which Cafes a ſtriated Texture may be accounted for, tho 
not by Melting; and chat the Hæmatite, which is at leaſt as rich in 
Iron as this Specimen of the Doctor's Turquoiſe was in Copper, not 
only forms itſelf into botryoide Surfaces m this Manner, but even 
frequently, Where the Poftion will admit of it, every Bubble elon- 
gates itſelf into a cylindrie or confte Bod ; whoſ Length is five, 
ten, twenty, nay, in ſome 'Cafes, forty "1 nes its gi The 
Stalactites of Iron, which are almoſt pure Iron, are many of them only 
elongated Bubbles of Hæmatites, which have hung to the Roofs 
of the fame fabterraticah Caverns, on the Sides of which the fame 
Matter has formed ieſtif into the common Bubbles the Doctor 
ſpeaks of: Theſe Stalackites we flrall not refuſe to thew the Doc- 
tor many Kinds of, if his noble Soul can condeſcend to be informed 

beyond 
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beyond Demonſtration, and himſelf will acknowledge, that theſe, tho' 
real Hæmatites, could not be formed by Fire, tho' by the Method we 
have laid down they might ; and as he refers the Origin and Forma- 
tion of the famous Subſtance he deſcribes to that of this Subſtance, it 
will follow that this was not formed by Fire neither. 

If the Doctor, however, will not receive this as Demonſtration: 
againſt Demonſtration, there is yet another Way of proving the Error 
of his Syſtem to him: He is a Chymiſt; and he even tells us, that 
he rained this Body in the Chymical Way: He muſt have a ſtrange 
Knack at Operations, not to find out that this Stone was not of the 
fuſible Kind, but of the calcarious, of ſuch as cannot be melted by 
Fire, and therefore, that his Suppoſition of its having received its 
preſent Form by Melting, is inconſiſtent. 

The Doctor's Stone (for we had ourſelves a Piece of it, 01 ex- 
perimented upon it too) was of the Nature of Spar, a Subſtance that 
will ferment with Acids, and that will burn to Lime, not melt in the 
Fire. We do not pretend to invalidate the Doctor's Account of a 
Slag or half-vitrified Subſtance being produced from it, he only does 
not expreſs himſelf intelligibly; that Slag was the Produce of the 
Maſs after its Form as a Turquoiſe was deſtroyed, it was the Reſult 
of its metalline Matter, running after the ſtony Part had been cal- 
cined : And ſuch as this Slag muſt have been its State in the Earth, 
if it had been formed by Fuſion there; the ſtony Part muſt have 
been calcined and ſeparated before this could have happened, and 
only its metalline Part, without the ſtriated Texture or green Colour, . 
without any Thing to make Dr. Mortimer take it for a Turquoiſe, 
could have remained. As to the Doctor's Proofs that it is the true 
Turquoiſe, and the others the falſe ones, they are like the reſt: He 
is ſure of it becauſe he finds it to be a rich Copper Ore: But did 
ever any body give it as a Character of a Turquoiſe, to be a rich 
Copper Ore ? That Bodies containing Copper, nay, ſuch as are pro- 
perly to be called Copper Ores, are met with under the Name of 
Turguoiſes, is an Aſſertion the Doctor had met with alſo in the 
fame Dr. Hill's Book of Foſſils, but he has perverted it, according to 
his invariable Cuſtom ; fer his Author does not ſay, that 8 
ſome Copper Ores are cut as Turquoiſes, therefore all Turquoiſes 
are Copper Ores: this is an original Aſſertion of Dr. Mortimer's, 


and ĩs indeed of a Piece with all the reſt of the Paper it ſtands in. 
5 He 
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He tells us afterwards, that his Turquoiſe was juſt of the Conſiſt- 
ence of common white Marble : This would be but a very poor De- 


gree of Hardneſs for a Gem. The Turquoiſes are, in Reality, but 
ſoft, but they are much harder than white Marble; and another un- 


lucky Circumſtance, in regard to the Doctor's, is, that it is as much 


ſofter than that Subſtance. He ſeems to ſpeak it as a wonderful 
Thing, that the Degree of Heat he gave it did not mend its Colour ; 
we may add, that we ſhould think it ſomething extraordinary, if a 
Heat ſufficient to melt a Tile did not deſtroy it; but this is a Secret 
he did not chuſe, for his own Sake, to tell us. The Reader may 
wonder at his wondering that Heat did not mend the Colour of his ; ; 
but we are to explain it to him. Heat is delivered by the Author, 
whom this Societarian Writer has a mind to quarrel with, if he had 
dared to do it, as the Means of diffuſing the blue Colour over what 
the Doctor calls the falſe Turquoiſes, when they are deep in ſome 
Parts, and pale or wanting it in others; but he does not diſcover that 
neither this Author, nor any body elſe, ever thought of mending the 
Colour of a green Piece of Copper Ore by it. 

His other Aſſertion, that it grows brittle by being heated, agrees very 
well with our Account of its Origin, but very ill with his, who 
ſuppoſes it to have been melted before it acquired the Form we ſee 
it in, He adds, that it would not calcine, as Bone would have done, 
but run into a Slag : If we were to judge of the Doctor's Skill in 
metallurgic Operations by his Account of this, we ſhould be obliged 
to declare him as profoundly ignorant in that Branch of Knowledge 
as in the reſt, : 

He errs, in ſaying that the ſtony Part of this, which is ſparry, 
will not calcine, for it abſolutely does calcine very early 1 in the Opera- 
tion ; he would not ſurely have the Copper it contains, which himſelf 
allows to be a great deal, calcine too: We are to tell him, that if he 
could find the Way to impregnate a Bone as ſtrongly with Copper as 
this Stone was, and perform the ſame Operations on it, he might, 
from tne Reſult of it, demonſtrate in the ſame Manner, that a Bone 
would not calcine ; for doubtleſs, after the Calcination of the bony 
Part, (the Remains of which, ſo accurate an Operator as the Doctor 
might eaſily take for Dirt or Aſhes) the Copper that it had been 
impregnated with would run into a ſolid Maſs. 


The Doctor concludes his Paper, with what he doubts not but 
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the World will own an inconteſtable Thing in his Favour } this is, 


that Sir Hans Shane has ſeveral botryoide Turquoiſes in his Collec- 


tion: We allow the full Truth of this; and have already allowed, 

that botryoide Bodies are received by our Jewellers as Turquoiſes; 
but unhappily for the Doctor, there is not one of all Sir Hans's that 
is at all like his. If his muſt be allowed a Turquoiſe of the old 
Rock, becauſe Sir Hans Shane has botryoide Turquoiſes, every 
botryoide Hematite in the World may be demonſtrated to be a Tur- 
quoiſe of the old Rock by the ſame Argument. 

Upon the Whole, the Subſtance deſcribed by Dr. Mortimer in this 
Paper, under the Name of a Turquoiſe of the old Rock, and eſta- 
bliſhed as a Sort of Standard, by which to determine for the future 
what are, and what are not Turquoiſes, is itſelf no Turquoiſe at all, 
but a mere ſparry Ore of Copper, tinged to a ſtrong green Colour 
with ſome ſubterranean Solution of that Metal. Ores of the ſame 


Metal, of a botryoide Appearance, and of a fine blue Colour, are 
ſometimes fold as Turquoiſes, and theſe will ſometimes become 


green, but never of the Sort of variegated Green and White of this 
Subſtance, 
As to what is, and what is not the genuine Turquoiſe, the World 


is not to be determined by an Author of the Doctor's Stamp. It is 


certain that the Name is at. preſent given to two Subſtances ; but if 


we would give it to the moſt beautiful and moſt in Uſe of the two, 


with the Addition of True, it is the bony Turquoiſe, and not the 


other, that has a Right to it. If we enquire among the Jewellers 


what it is that is in general received, fold, and worn, as the Tur- 
quoiſe, it is the bony Kind, or that which is formed of ſome Animal 


Bone or Tooth, altered by lying in the Earth, and tinged there by | 
cupreous Particles to a blue Colour. There are Mines of this in 
France, which are conſtantly worked for it, a vaſt Profit ariſes 
from them, and a great Part of Europe is ſupplied with eee 


from thence. 


Many of the Turquoiſes brought fe Turky, Perſia, and * 


Parts of the Eaſt, are evidently of the fame Kind with theſe, plainly 


carrying the Structure of Bone ſtill with them : Others are brought 
from that Part of the World of the botryoide Kind, which are 


Effloreſcences of Copper Ore, found adhering to the Rocks that 


contain that Metal, as the botryoide Iron Ores or Hæmatites do to 
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thoſe with us which contain Iron. This is the Subſtance which 
Pliny calls Callais ; it is of the ſame Colour with the others, and 
when harder than ordinary, as it is ſometimes met with, is WP 
more valuable than any other Kind. 

The Term Turquoiſe is a Name given merely bs the Jewnllein, 
and therefore belongs to every Thing that they have been uſed to call 
by it; as to the Epithets of True and Baſtard, they do not employ 
them: If the Doctor would mean to expreſs by them what they 
mean by Turquoiſes of the new and old Rock, it would not anſwer 
the Purpoſe he intends, for they call any Turquoiſe, of the old Rock, 
that retains its Colour; and any Thing, of the new Rock, that loſes it; 
ſo that the botryoide Turquoiſes, when turned green, are ſaid to be of 
the new Rock, as well as ſuch Pieces of the others that are ſo. J 
have elſewhere commemorated, to the Honour of ſome Jewellers, their 
declaring a Turquoiſe to be one of the old Rock ; but there is yet 
greater Honour due to a Perſon of the Doctor's Acquaintance in the 
ſame Trade, who declared a Piece of blue Enamel to be fo. 

We have been the more large in our Animadverſions on this Paper, 
as it conveys ſo very clear an Idea of the Character of this truly 
Societarian Writer in the ſeveral Capacities of the Scholar, the Phi- 
loſopher, and the Chymiſt : It was a Sort of Debt to ourſelves alſo 
to explain his Qualifications thus far, leſt thoſe Obſervations he has 
picked up from our Mouths, and put down with C. M. at the End 
of them, as Notes on the Tranſactions, ſhould be ſuppoſed by the 
ignorant Reader to be his own. Some Obſervations and Annotations 
indeed marked with the ſame Letters will be eaſily diſcovered to be- 


long to himſelf; they will be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt without our 
particular Enumeration of them. 
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E have thus gone thro' an Examination into the real Merits 
of a very conſiderable Number of the Papers, which have 
hitherto been eſteemed the beſt and moſt unexceptionable in the 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society of London, called by the Publiſhers 


of them Philoſophical ones. We flatter ourſelves it will appear, that 


they are not what that Society, when they heard them read, and 


afterwards ordered them to be printed in their Name, believed them 


to be; and we hope ſuch a Conviction, as that Body muſt receive 
of the Truth of this, will plead in Favour of a more ſtrict Enquiry 
into the Merits of what ſhall be offered hereafter ; and that in better 
Time. It remains only to add, that not a Hatred to the Royal Soci- 
ety, but a Love for the Studies that Society was eſtabliſhed for the 


Promotion of, has occaſioned the Publication of this Refutation of 
the Errors advanced by its Members, and eſtabliſhed under the Sanc- 


tion of its Name. Perhaps alſo, ſome Share in the determining on 
ſo unpleaſing an Office is to be attributed to an honeſt Zeal for the 
Credit of our Country : We cannot but with the Men of Eminence 


in other Parts of the World may be informed, that the Ignorance of 


the Royal Society is not Epidemic among us, nor would ſuffer them 
to ſuppoſe they have a Right to ſay, the Engliſb are in an Error on any 


Subject, becauſe an erroneous Account of it appears in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions. 
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